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VIENNA BREAD, 


SEMMEL, ROLLS 


By Emit Braun 
Expert and Consulting Baker 


products their world-wide reputa- 

tion? We answer: (1) the fine, 
delicious flavor; (2) the lightness and 
close texture; (3) the rich, golden colored, 
crispy crust; (4) their freshness, small 
batches being baked every few hours. 

A good bit of credit on all these points 
ean be given to the famous Hungarian 
flour. However, it requires special skill 
and more attention on the part of the 
baker to get the best results out of strong 
and rich Hungarian flour, the gluten of 
which is very rich and elastic; but aside 
from being strong, it has a tendency to 
stiffen the dough after it has been mixed. 
The dough, naturally, must be mixed 
slacker than ordinary bread dough. 

One of the characteristics of the Vienna 
bakery is small doughs wérked up quick- 
ly in small batches. In leading bakeries 
and cafés, trays of fresh, crisp and de- 
licious small rolls of different shapes are 


W ‘prea gives the Vienna bakery 





Fig. 1. Perfect loaf made from cool 
straight dough (79 degrees) 41% 
hour fermentation 





Fig. 2. Loaf from same dough as bread 
shown in Fig. 1, but dough 1%, 
hour older 


brought from the bakehouse about every 
two hours. This, of course, requires con- 
siderable extra work, but prices are 
charged aecordingly. The bakers are all 
skilled, are fast workers and get good 
wages, 


INVOLVES MUCH DETAIL AND CARE 


The old-style ovens, with slanting hearth 
of solid clay and low crown, which had to 
be refired after every four or five bak- 
ings at the most, are being replaced more 
and more with the modern, continuous 
baking patent ovens. The filling of the 
baking chamber with long cordwood, the 
withdrawing of the charcoal and ashes 
several times a day, and thorough swab- 
bing out after every firing, required extra 
work and calculation. It can be seen 
that the Vienna baker never shirked any 
extra care or trouble to sustain the repu- 
tation of his famous “semmel” and 
“kipfl.”. The successful method of the 
Viennese baker may be summarized: 

Well seasoned, rich, dry flour; plenty 
of fresh milk; plenty of strong, healthy 
compressed yeast; cool, soft dough, but 
lively fermentation; quick making up and 
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a flashy oven, with plenty of “schwaden” 
(steam in oven). 

It is no wonder progressive bakers in 
all parts of the world, the United States 
included, have adopted the name “Vienna 
bakery”; and with our improved continu- 
ous baking patent ovens, equipped with 
perfect facilities for plenty of moist 
steam, and the best and richest patent 
wheat flour in the world at our command, 
there is no reason why we cannot pro- 
duce as fine a Vienna loaf or a semmel 
as delicious and crisp and fresh as do the 
bakers of Vienna. All we have to do is 
to give them the extra care and attention; 





Perfect loaf made from sponge 
dough (80 degrees) 


Fig. 3. 


“put character into the dough, and in the 
work.” 

I have seen bakers make Vienna loaves 
and all sorts of rolls out of their regular 
pan-bread dough. You might succeed in 
giving the stuff something like the original 
shape (and many fail even in that effort), 
but that is about all. 

It has always been the ambition of pro- 
gressive minded German , journeymen 
bakers to travel to Vienna and work in 
one of the leading bakeries. Vienna is 
really the Mecca of the baking fraternity 
of Europe, as much so as Paris is the 
Mecca of every young cook, whose dream 
is to work under a Parisian “chef de 
cuisine,’ even if he has to start as a 
“cassarolier,’ or common dishwasher. 

The following report, compiled by a 
bakery superintendent in Vienna, shows 
the percentage of different kinds of small 
bakestuff turned out in that city against 
regular large loaves of bread, called 








“laiberl.” Most of the bread is baked on 
the hearth, mainly white or wheat bread; 
very little rye bread: 


VIENNA BAKERY REPORT 

Laiberl (regular loaf bread), 17 per 
cent; kaisersemmel (emperor rolls), 70; 
wecken (milk rolls or split rolls), 3; 
mohnstritzel (poppy-seed twists—small), 
5; salzstangen (salt sticks—small), 1; 
muerbes gebaeck (small fancy rolls), 4. 

This shows only 17 per cent of regular 
bread loaves, against over 80 per cent of 
small stuff, the kaisersemmel being the 
most popular of all. 


KAISERSEMMEL (EMPEROR ROLLS) 


This is the most characteristic and most 
popular of the great variety of Vienna 
coffee-house rolls. To be able to mold a 
perfect kaisersemmel is really the ambi- 
tion and pride of the Vienna baker. 

In fact every baker must be proficient 





Fig. 4. Loaf from same dough as bread 
shown in Fig. 3, but dough allowed 
to stand longer 


in making this particular roll, and until 
he can do this, he is not considered a good 
baker. 

The proper molding of genuine kaiser- 
semmel is quite a knack, and one might 
wonder why so much labor or folding is 
wasted on a small roll. The reason is 
thus explained: A Vienna bakery pro- 
prietor offered a reward to the baker who 
would produce a roll that could be broken 
easily with one hand. 

The maker of the first kaisersemmel 
won the reward because, being practically 
composed of five parts, it can be easily 
broken apart. For this reason this semmel 
soon became the favorite roll or individual 
bread served at dinners and banquets. 
The dough is the same as for the round 
milk semmel, crescents, twists, etc., with 
plenty of milk and shortening. 

These doughs for small coffee rolls are 
not allowed to lay for any length of time 
to ferment undisturbed. Sufficient yeast 











Fig. 7. Four Types of Vienna Roll 


is used so the dough can stand to be cut 
over into smaller pieces, which are pressed 
down and kneaded frequently to keep the 
dough young and cool, and assure a close 
grain and tender, crispy crust. Here is a 
Vienna roll formula for kaisersemmel, 
stritzl, etc: 
FORMULAS 

A soft sponge is set of 25 qts liquid 
(usually half milk, half water) with 21,4 
to 2%, lbs compressed yeast, temperature 
about 80 degrees. Dust flour over top, 
and when it breaks open like a cauli- 
flower, add 25 quarts more of liquid,— 
part milk or all milk,—salt, and suffi- 
cient dry Hungarian flour to make a me- 
dium stiff dough. Salt is figured about 
¥, oz for every quart of liquid. No sugar 
is added. If plenty, of full milk is used, 
no shortening, or only a small amount, is 
added. Dough is not over 80 degrees; 
usually less. 

A richer formula from another Vienna 
bakery is: 

Best No. 0 Hungarian flour is used; 
when temperature of flour is about 60 
degrees, and the bakeshop around 80 de- 
grees, the liquid is taken at about 75 
degrees. Soft sponge is set with 5 qts 





Straight dough made too stiff 


Fig. 5. 
and too warm (84 degrees) 





Fig. 6. Vienna dough made from a blend 
of three different flours, one brand 
being too hard, and gluten 
too strong and tough 


water, 5 qts milk, 1 lb compressed yeast 
and about 15 lbs flour. 

When it breaks and starts to settle, 10 
qts milk are added, 1 lb salt, about 1% pt ° 
malt extract, a piece of lard or butter, 
and sufficient flour to make a medium 
stiff dough. Let dough rest about one 
hour; punch down; let rest a half-hour, 
then punch down again. 

In about 20 minutes the dough is ready 
to be made up into rolls. It is first cut 
into pieces of about 3 to 31% lbs each, 
molded round and allowed to spring on a 
little. Each piece is then divided into 
30 or 36 small pieces, with roll divider, 
each roll being molded round and set on a 
board to spring on; is pressed flat, and 
then folded in five even parts. Is then 
set away again upside down on a long 
board, covered with a baking cloth; then 
is set in a warm place to give final proof. 

The proper molding or folding in is 
the main trick, and there are few Ameri- 
can bakers who can do it. A special cut- 
ter or stamp has been invented for this 
purpose, which produces a similar shaped 
roll in less time. 

Kaisersemmel are invariably baked on 
the hearth of the oven, and, as stated be- 
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fore, a good schwaden (plenty of moist 
steam) is required. To avoid escaping of 
steam, and because the rolls, being small, 
bake quickly, the peeling has to be 
done quite fast, and a oe ge ee ee 
blade is used. The original peel used by 
the Vienna bakers is a narrow, thin blade 
as long as the baking chamber, holding a 
whole row of rolls at once. This is called 
a “schlagschieber.” It takes a sharp eye 
and correct calculation on the part of the 
oven man, because the rows must be set 
close together, without the rolls touching 
each other. 
VIENNA KIPFL (CRESCENT ROLLS) 

They also were originated in Vienna, 
by a baker named Peter Winkler, and his 
wife, who conducted a bakery at 841 
Gruenangergasse, at the time the Turks 
beleaguered the old city of Vienna. Fired 
by patriotism, this baker conceived the 
humorous idea of making rolls in the shape 
of the half-moon or crescent, the emblem 
of the Mohammedans. His crescent rolls 
at once became popular, and found a 
ready sale. Everybody was eager to de- 
your as many of these Turkish emblems 
as they could. 

According to historical records, a bak- 
ery has been carried on at that same 
location since 1585. Kipfis or crescent 
rolls are more popular in this country 
than the kaisersemmel, although they take 
about as much time and skill as the latter. 
The only advantage is that they are 
proved and baked on large pans, holding 
two to two and a half dozen each. 

One of the main points to be observed 
in making latter is not to give the cres- 
cents too much proof, because that spoils 
the looks, and they will not be crisp. They 
may be made out of regular semmel 
dough. In this country, some bakers add 
sugar and eggs to the dough. A —- 
way is to add to 20 lbs of plain roll dough 
11% to 2 lbs butter or part lard, 12 ozs 
sugar, and 1 or 2 ozs extra yeast dis- 
solved in a little warm milk. Work into a 
smooth, medium stiff dough. Let this 
raise up once, then proceed as with the 
other rolls. To make them still more 


tender, a pint of egg yolks may be added © 


to the above formula. 

Salzstangen, or salt sticks, are rolled 
up the same as is the kipfl, but are left 
straight, the ends. not quite so pointed, 
and are washed and dipped in or sprin- 
kled. with salt and Feta! mixed to- 
gether. They are als6 usually baked on 
large pans, which,’ however, first are 
sprinkled with corn meal or corn flour. 
The same dough as for kaisersemmel is 
used for these sticks, or even a regular 
Vienna bread dough, as they must be 
baked quite crisp and brittle. 

Mohnstritzel, or poppy-seed twists, are 
made of the same dough as the kaiser- 
semmel, or from Vienna bread dough. 
They are made by braiding together three 
pieces, each rolled out thin. They are 
first washed (usually with egg wash), and 
then sprinkled with poppy seed. 

WECKEN (MILK ROLLS OR SPLIT ROLLS) 

These rolls are the regular coffee roll. 
They are served hot in the morning in 
most every lunchroom in the larger cities 
in this country. In fact they are, next 
to parker-house or pocket-book rolls, the 
most popular roll in America. Sponge 
and dough are prepared as for kaiser- 
semmel. 

The quantities of different materials 
figured to each gallon milk are: 4 ozs 
compressed yeast, 31/4 ozs salt, 1 lb lard, 
¥, lb butter, 114 ozs sugar or malt extract 
or 1 oz malt flour, and sufficient rich flour. 
Shortening is usually added when dough 
is nearly mixed, 

These rolls or “wecks” should be baked 
on the hearth, to insure crispness, and 
add to the flavor. In one large New 
York bakery, where we made a thousand 
or more dozen of these wecks, we made a 
soft sponge (it stood not over two hours), 
using regular bread blend flour, and for 
the dough half to two-thirds of a special, 
very fancy, short, rich patent flour was 
used. 

The proportions of materials used are: 
sponge, 6 gals water, 60 lbs flour, 11, lbs 
compressed yeast; dough, 4 gals milk, 1 
gal water, 214 lbs salt, 214 lbs brown 
sugar, 714% lbs (one gallon) oil, 83 to 85 
Ibs flour. Temperature of dough is not 
over 79 or 80 degrees, Allow to get ready 
just once, until it starts to settle; then 
punch and give another rest for about a 
half-hour. If the dough cannot be worked 
up quickly, it must be cut into pieces and 
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each piece kneaded solid and kept sepa- 
rated, so dough will not heat up too much. 

If given the proper care, these rolls 
surely bring 2c a dozen more than others; 
but to be right crisp they must be baked 
on the hearth, not on pans. 


WASSERWECK (WATER ROLLS) 

Although few of these rolls are made 
in Vienna, I will mention them, because 
they are made in a similar way and, like 
the different Vienna rolls, must be 
baked on the hearth to get them crisp. 
No sugar is used in these rolls, and no 
milk, but some shortening may be added 
after the dough is nearly mixed. A little 
malt extract may be used, to give a richer 
color. These rolls must be baked with a 
hard Crust, which is the main point, and 
if made properly, they will not be tough. 
They are baked either single, or two 
pushed together before they are set away 
for final proof. They are so-called split 
rolls, which means they are molded round 
first, same as a milk or butter roll, and 
after springing on a little, they are 
pressed down through the center with a 
thin, round stick and set between cloth, 
each roll turned upside down, on large 
boards, to give final. proof. When ready 
for the oven, they are turned over again 


directly onto the peel. All split rolls should - 


have sufficient steam in the oven. 
MUERBES GEBAECK (SMALL FANCY ROLLS) 


These are served in hotels and better- 
class restaurants in this country, as well 
as in European coffee-houses. They are 
made quite small, however, and served 
assorted in small baskets, Besides the 
foregoing described shapes, some resemble 
a miniature Vienna loaf. These small 
fancy rolls are usually made from a quick 
straight dough, the yeast not being 
spared. I have made them from a dough 
which has not stood over an hour. 

Here is a good rich formula: 4 to 6 ozs 
compressed yeast, 1 gal milk, % to 1 
pint whole eggs or yolks, % Ib sugar, 14% 
ozs salt, 2 to 2% lbs shortening (part 
butter), and sufficient short, rich spring 
wheat or fancy Kansas patent flour to 
make a smooth, medium stiff dough. First 
mix liquid, yeast, salt, sugar and part of 
the flour, and beat well; rub the shorten- 
ing and eggs together, add to the dough 
and mix thoroughly. 

The dough need not be over 79 to 80 
degrees, but must be kept in warm place 
so it will come up fast, say in one to two 
hours. Punch down once and let recover 
again, when it is ready for the bench. 


VIENNA BREAD 

One of the most essential points in get- 
ting a loaf of Vienna bread of the right 
flavor and thin and crispy crust is that 
it must be baked on the tile bottom or 
hearth of the oven. Milk is also re- 
quired; and like any other hearth-baked 
bread, very little if any sugar is used, 
because sugar helps to keep the crust soft, 
or it will get soft after being baked, the 
same as too much salt will make the crust 
tough and rubbery. 

The trouble with many bakers is that 
they use too hard or strong a flour for 
their Vienna bread and Vienna rolls. 
They sacrifice every good quality of the 
Vienna loaf to get a large, puffed-up 
loaf, with a thick, hard crust, and a 
rough crumb, the inside being full of 
holes. 

The use of milk alone does not over- 
come these troubles, though it surely 
helps to improve the flavor, color and tex- 
ture, if dough is properly handled. The 
illustrations shown of different Vienna 
loaves are more convincing than a lengthy 
explanation. 

For a Vienna dough, I always prefer 
one brand of a smooth, dry spring patent 
or Kansas flour, with a rich, elastic glu- 
ten, but not tough. A flour which a baker 
prefers for its thirst, or large water- 
absorbing capacity, is not the ideal flour 
for a Vienna bread dough. For this rea- 
son I do not like a blend of flours of dif- 
ferent character, because bakers usually 
select at least one brand in their blend 
that takes up a lot of water. 

For the same reason, I prefer malt 
extract to sugar in a Vienna dough. 
When using dry or powdered milk, I 
— to have it dissolved a few hours 

fore it is to be used in the bread or roll 
dough, and have only sufficient water 
added to give it the consistency of fresh 
full milk. I believe more benefit is got- 
ten out of the milk in that way. 

If flour is hard and strong, I also pre- 


fer a good cooking oil, not too dark in 
color, to compound lard. The latter con- 
tains stearin, which binds the dough. The 
following formulas might be used as a 
guide, though local conditions must al- 
ways be taken into consideration, as well 
as character of the different materials: 


“VIENNA BREAD (SPONGE DOUGH) 

As in the case of small Vienna coffee 
goods, I prefer a soft sponge well beaten, 
of at least half the amount of total liquid 
for the sponge. For instance, for a 20- 
gal batch, 11 gals for sponge and 9 gals 
(mostly milk) to make the dough. Fig- 
ure for each gallon 11% to 2 ozs com- 
pressed yeast, 3 to 314 ozs salt, 2 to 3 ozs 
oil or lard, 11% to 2 ozs malt. For sponge, 
figure 10 to 11% lbs flour per gallon; for 
dough it takes from 15 to 16 lbs to make 
a smooth one, but not too stiff. 

Temperature of sponge 81 to 83 de- 
grees, which should bring it to ripeness 
in $3 to 4 hours, Vienna sponge should 
not be allowed to fall; only to break, and 
start to settle. ‘Temperature of dough, 
79 to 81 degrees. Dough is only punched 
down once; when raised first time, which 
will take about two hours. When well 
recovered to about three-fourths its full 
expansion (about 35 to 50 minutes), it is 
ready to be taken to divider or the bench. 


VIENNA BREAD (STRAIGHT DOUGH ) 

Four lbs yeast, 190 Ibs liquid, 350 lbs 
flour, 41% lbs salt, 6 to 71% lbs shortening 
(oil or lard), 5 lbs malt -extract, 8 lbs 
milk powder (dissolved separately with 
some of the water). 

Temperature of dough, 79 to 80 degrees 
when taken from mixer. Let dough come 
to a break (about three hours); punch 
down, fold over from one side and both 
ends. Let it raise second time for one 
hour; punch and fold again; let rest 
again for about %, hour, when dough 
should be ready to scale into loaves. 

Mold round first, and set in drawers or 
boxes to spring on. When molded into 
proper shape, the loaves are set to prove 
in cloth-lined trays or on long boards; 
the cloth is drawn up between the loaves 
to keep them separated and to keep 
dough from spreading too much; lay the 
loaves smooth side down. ‘The trays or 
boards must be covered again to prevent 
the loaves from getting a crust. After 
giving what we call a three-quarter proof, 
turn each loaf over again onto the peel, 
and give three slanting cuts before going 
into the oven. 

The steam should be turned on full 
several minutes before, to have the oven 
very moist. You can turn steam down 
half, and when all the loaves are fully ex- 
panded, and start to color, turn it off 
completely. If the steam pressure is too 
high, and steam too dry, the loaves will 
shrink, and have no gloss. If the oven does 
not hold the steam, or too little steam is 
available, the loaves must be washed with 
water before going into the oven. 

If Vienna loaves are to be proved on 
special patent peel blades, which of 
course saves all the extra handling, dough 
must be made a little firmer, and the 
blades well dusted with corn meal. The 
original Vienna loaf is pointed on both 
ends; but some bakers mold them now 
on the molding machine, which of course 
saves still more labor and time. 

A dough made into regular pointed 
Vienna shaped leaves on the bench by 
hand by six or seven experienced bakers 
can be run off on the molding machine in 
the same time by three helpers, one to 
feed the machine, one to take them away, 
and another to straighten the loaves in 
the trays or on the peel blades. 

In conclusion, I wish to call attention to 
the photographs of the different Vienna 
loaves. The loaves No. 1 and No. 3 are 
not only the best flavored, but also have 
the best texture and most tender crust. 
This proves again my oft-repeated con- 
tention—It is up to us bakers to get the 
best results out of the materials at our 
disposal. 





Buyers Confused as to Prices 

J. L. Davis, manager sales department, 

Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind: 
re seems to be much confusion in 
the ideas of buyers as to the stability of 
present prices. Some profess to believe 
that there will be a decided break in 
wheat and that flour prices are excessive- 
ly high. Others think that, while prices 
may go higher, it would be dangerous to 
buy any more than to cover their imme- 
diate requirements at present high levels. 
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On the whole, we are finding, since the 
bad break in wheat two weeks ago, that 
there is very little demand or interest in 
flour, and that what needs exist at the 
moment are being filled by resales. This 
applies inclusively to jobbers and bakers. 

While millfeed. suffered a decline in 
December, it is now recovering, deman« 
is more active and prices higher than 
ever. We are compelled to turn away 
much profitable business in millfeed on 
account of our unwillingness to sell aheac 
of our flour bookings, and, co-ordinately, 
on account of our unwillingness to book 
flour further ahead than 30 days. 





Bakery in Northern Pennsylvania 

Among the up-to-date and expanding 
bakeries of northern Pennsylvania, Shaw’s 
sanitary bakery at Westfield is foremost. 
It is in a fine building, and its equipmeni 
is modern. Malto-Milko bread is its 
chief product. 3 

The bakery is housed in a two-story 
brick building, 24x120, The dough room 
on the second floor, 24x22, is fitted witl 
dough mixer, flour-handling outfit, flow: 
hopper, tank and automatic scales. The 
remainder of the second floor is used fo: 
flour storage, bought in car lots. On the 
second floor are locker-rooms, etc., for 
the employees. An elevator hoists the 
flour and other supplies to the secon 
floor. 

The baking is done on the first floor, 
using a white-tile, rear-fired steam oven. 
The storeroom, in the front part on the 
first floor, is separated from the packing 
and shipping room is by a glass partition. 

All bread is wrapped, packed in sani- 
tary cartons, to be shipped to the 7? 
towns within a radius of 200 miles. The 
make-up or work room is separate from 
the oven-room, is separat from the 
other part of the bakery by a glass par- 
tition, and receives the dough from the 
doughroom on the second floor through a 
‘steel chute to the divider, with a special 
loading device to the molder, taking the 
place of a rounder-up. After going to 
the proofing cabinet, it comes back to 
the molder and is made into loaves ready 
for the steam closets, 

The interior of the plant is enameled 
white, and all machinery painted gray. 

W. H. Shaw, the proprietor, states that 
his business is increasing rapidly. He 
is a firm believer in scientific methods of 
baking, and has in force a system that 
keeps an accurate account of all supplies 
and baked goods. Several times a year 
he makes trips to the larger cities for 
ideas to be applied to his business. 


City Controls Weight of Loaves 

Montreat, Que., Jan. 17.—It is an- 
nounced that an amendment was passed 
at the last legislature respecting the 
weights of loaves of bread, which had at- 
tracted but little attention at the time. 
The effect is that the city of Montreal 
has been once more granted power to 
control the weights of ead loaves. This 
power was removed by a provincial act iu 
1911, but the city secured a charter 
amendment this. winter by which Mont- 
real is excluded from the effects of this 
act. 

It is further declared that the cities of 
Quebec and Maisonneuve have secure: 
the same exemption. 

The civic by-law of 1903, as amende:| 
in 1910, it would appear, required thai 
bread loaves should weigh 1 Ib, 11% Ibs, ? 
Ibs and 4 lbs. But in 1911 the bakers 
went to Quebec and got a provincial la. 
passed by which loaves could be made of 
any weight, so long as the weight was 
indicated. And, since this act applied to 
Montreal, as well as elsewhere, the civic 
by-law was rendered null. 

The amendment secured last winter 
that George V, 2 session, 
uld not apply to Montreal. 
The effect of the change was explaine« 
by the assistant city clerk, as already 
noted. The old city by-law has thereb) 
become once more in force. 

As the city has been empowered to de- 
cide on the weights, a proposal will be 
made at the next;meeting of the city 
council regarding the by-law now in force 
as to amendments. Possibly the weights 
may be changed to 2-lb, 3-lb and 6-lb 
loaves, with provision for fancy bread 
weighing less than 1 lb. A certain delay 
will be granted the bakers to make the 
necessary changes in their bread equip- 
ment to comply with the new law. 

Tuomas S, Bark. 
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It stands greatly) to the credit of the American baking 
industry that, in the recent period of low wheat prices, so 
few actual bakers undertook to avoid their flour purchase 
contracts made on the basis of higher Values. Millers are 
graduall,) but surely coming to look upon their bakery 
customers, save for a certain small class, as their soundest 
and best risks in time of great market disturbances. 
Avoidance of contracts first became unprofitable; now 








BAKERS WHO FAIL 


Mr. W. E. Long, of Chicago, in an 
address before the Ohio- Master Bakers’ 
\ssociation, at Cleveland, on January 17, 
said that there is a vast difference be- 
tween a master baker and a merchant 
baker. In 1916 there were six thousand 
bakery failures in the United States, and 
nearly all were master bakers, men who 
knew how to make bread but had no busi- 
ness ability. Many of them had been in 
business for years, and somehow had con- 
trived to exist. 

This type of baker, who never learns 
just what it costs him to make a loaf, 
who gives his time and services to his own 
business for the bare privilege of getting 
a living, and a poor one at that, is very 
rapidly passing out of existence as an 
individual business unit. Inevitably he 
must succomb to present-day competition, 
in which he has no legitimate place. 

As Mr. Long quaintly expressed it: “A 
man cannot succeed in business by simply 
exercising that part of his body lying 
below his ‘Adam’s apple’; his success will 
he in just proportion to his development 
from his collar-button upward.” The 
wonder is that so many business incom- 
petents manage to keep going as long as 
they do. Perhaps the reason is that they 
ure so ignorant of accounting that they 
never realize they are bankrupt until some 
impatient creditor insists upon having his 
money, 

Bakers of this character hardly know 
what their raw material costs them; over- 
head expense, depreciation, interest on 
investment, cost of repairs, replacement 
of tools, and similar items escape them 
iltogether. They cannot think clearly, 
ind consequently they do not attempt to 
face exact figures. They will say that 
they cannot afford to keep books, and 
have no time for reading or study. They 
can and do bake bread, and here their 
knowledge ends. 

In‘ this age, bakers of this primitive 
character merely exist for a time, mak- 
ing no money themselves and, as far as 
their influence reaches, preventing others 
‘rom doing so. Their proper place is in 
‘he employ of others with more business 
knowledge than themselves, Here they 
vould perform a useful service, and 
loubtless earn a better living than the 
ineager one they now secure. 

Mr. Long’s suggestion that the De- 
artment of Commerce should inquire 
into the qualifications of men or corpora- 
‘ions engaging in business, and exercise 
\ restraining power over them until they 
‘cquire proper methods is, of course, 
tantastic and impossible. Not by a hun- 
dred years has the government reached 
uch a point of paternal interference, 
ind by the time it does, trade attrition 
will have wiped out and eradicated all 
such irresponsible competition. 

The individual in business who has some 
technical but no business knowledge can- 
hot possibly withstand conditions of mod- 


ern competition. Either he must advance 
himself to a higher standard, by heroi- 
cally overcoming his deficiencies and 
forcing himself to learn sound business 
methods, or he must pass on with the 
bankrupts who have preceded him. In 
rare instances he will accomplish the first 
of these alternatives, but usually he is 
too stupid and stubborn, and too self- 
centered, to realize the necessity of a 
change. 

Pending his elimination, which is cer- 
tain to come, this type of baker remains 
a very serious detriment to the general 
progress of the industry, because, as far 
as his influence extends, he .exerts the 
very worst kind of competition: that 
which is based on ignorance of the truth, 
and which lives in no fear of failure, be- 
cause it has nothing to lose and does not 
realize the danger which threatens it. 


BONUSES TO EMPLOYEES 

A biscuit company with branches in 
North and South Dakota proposes to pay 
a bonus to employees of from ten to 
fifteen per cent of their annual salaries. 
No doubt a great many bakery, bread 
and cracker concerns throughout the 
country are making similar provision for 
those in their service. The policy is a 
most commendable one, and its general 
adoption in the ‘United States indicates 
the enormous spread of a spirit of con- 
sideration for others which is gradually 
pervading business life. 

In former times it was the general cus- 
tom for employers to hire men to do 
their work at the lowest possible wages, 
to make the utmost profit for themselves, 
and to consider that, if they kept their 
men employed steadily and paid them 
fair current wages regularly, they had 
performed their full duty to society; that 
it was nobody’s business how dispropor- 
tionate the division of profit was. 

This custom was largely the result of 
the demands and exactions of unionized 
labor, in many cases exasperating in its 
conditions. Employers felt that, since 
they were compelled to submit to arbi- 
trary and often unreasonable regulations, 
and the unions proposed to force them to 
pay certain wages, they would content 
themselves with complying with the let- 
ter of union law and ignore the spirit 
of human fellowship, keeping all their 
profits to themselves. 

In time there came a keener realization 
of responsibility and a better under- 
standing of good business policy. Con- 
jointly they taught that a more liberal 
interpretation of the relations between 
employer and employed not only contrib- 
uted to the mutual content of all con- 
cerned, but actually aided materially in 
the success of the business, resulting .in 
greater loyalty and efficiency, so that the 
employer who did more for his people 
than was literally required, was in due 
time rewarded in the increased prosper- 
ity of his enterprise. 


It was also seen that a large number 
of employees not sub to union regu- 
lations were being differentiated against 
in the distribution of wages, and were 

roportionately underpaid. They were 
individually in no position to enforce an 
advance in salaries, yet their require- 
ments for living purposes were even 
greater than those « receiving higher 
wages. A sense of justice moved thought- 
ful employers to make suitable provision 
in their behalf. : 

Co-operative wage and salary arrange- 
ments, based specifically upon the an- 
nual results of the business, proved, in 
most cases, to be troublesome and vexa- 
tious. In order to carry them out con- 
sistently, it was necessary to admit too 
many into the inner confidences of the 
enterprise. Many of these lacked the 
training, experience or intelligence to 
comprehend the exigencies and _ vicissi- 
tudes of business life; they accepted the 
abnormal results of a highly successful 
year with complacency, but were unable 
to understand why a subsequent year, 
when conditions were unsatisfactory, 
should not yield equally good returns to 
them; consequently, they were dissatis- 
fied. The co-operative arrangement was 
therefore generally abandoned, and em- 
ployers fell back upon,the plan of pay- 
ing the best wages possible and resting 
with that. 

The human conscience is_ insistent, 
however, and a few employers were not 
content with this solution of the prob- 
lem; they wanted to do better by those 
who served them, if there was any way 
of accomplishing it without creating a 
precedent that might prove awkward 
and embarrassing should circumstances 
change. They tried the voluntary bonus 
system, and found that it met conditions 
reasonably well. 

Such bonuses are given, usually, with- 
out any expressed or implied understand- 
ing that they will be repeated or con- 
tinued. They are not necessarily a per- 
manent addition to the expense of opera- 
tion, nor are they a definite and con- 
tinuing obligation of the employer; hence 
they are elastic, and may be made pro- 
portionate to the net prosperity of the 
enterprise. It is significant, however, 
that the concern giving them one year is 
almost certain.to continue them subse- 
quently, although under no obligation to 
do so. 

As a rule the American employer is 
not narrow-minded and selfish in the 
matter of wages and salaries. He really 
wants to pay those who work for him as 
much as possible. Above this considera- 
tion, however, stands his duty to meet 
his obligations and preserve the integ- 
rity and prosperity of his undertaking. 
Being responsible for the annual out- 
come, he dreads the creation of fixed 
charges based on a period of prosperity, 
which will become burdensome and even 
overpowering should a time of depres- 
sion follow; hence he hesitates at per- 
manently increasing wages and salaries, 
knowing that it is practically impossible 
to reduce them once they are advanced. 
The bonus plan overcomes this objection. 

Many concerns adopt a policy still 
safer, especially at this time of uncer- 
tainty, when no one knows what may 
happen to business when peace comes. 
From the actual, ascertained profits of 
the previous year they set aside a cer- 
tain sum, and credit it to bonus account. 
This they distribute to their employees 
during the ensuing year, which may or 
may not be profitable. Should it prove 
a period of prosperity, they repeat the 
process at its close. Thus they insure 
themselves against loss by utilizing prof- 
its already secured, instead of making a 
charge against profits to come, which 
are always problematical. 

Undoubtedly it pays, and pays well, 
in every sense, to treat employees with 
the utmost liberality commensurate with 
sound business practice. The policy is 
one that goes with the trend of the 
world; it is in accord with the stars in 
their courses. It rewards both him who 
gives and him who receives. Employers 
who give no thought to it, in these days, 
but who adhere to the old practice of 
looking after number one exclusively, are 
not only far behind the times, but they 
are obstinately standing in their own 
light, and their business must inevitably 
feel the effect of the shadow cast upon it 
by their shortsighted selfishness. 
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THE COST OF PACKAGES 

A prominent cracker baker says that 
while, ordinarily, there is a Ben 9 profit 
in package products, the business is now 
being done at a loss because all the ma- 
terial used for containers has advanced 
about one hundred per cent. Wax paper, 
wrappers, cartons and packages for 
shipping the finished product, have more 
than doubled in cost, while the selling 
price of the goods remains the same. 

The Northwestern Miller has little sym- 
pathy to waste on the manufacturer of 
today who confesses that he is doing 
business at a loss, which is an inexcusable 
commercial crime, and not to be tolerated. 

The cracker bakers have their alterna- 
tive: they can sell their product, as they 
formerly did, in bulk, or they can ad- 


‘vance the price of package goods to meet 


the advanced cost of the container, giving 
the public the choice of the two. They 
should meet the situation frankly and 
take the public:into their confidence. 

Other manufacturers have done this 
successfully. The people do not com- 
plain of advanced prices when such in- 
creases are reasonable, and when they 
understand the cause for them. All it 
requires is a little moral courage to face 
the issue clearly. If the cracker bakers 
lack this, they have only themselves to 
blame for doing business at a loss. 

The bread baker had‘a similar problem, 
and he faced it courageously. At first 
there was an outcry when he put up the 
price of bread in accordance with the 
increased cost of raw material. Reform- 
ers and agitators moved to have him 
hung, drawn and quartered, but patient 
persistence in the reiteration of the actual 
truth prevailed, and his course was justi- 
fied and approved. The cracker bakers 
are belated, but they can do the same 
thing and get the same result by the ex- 
ercise of firmness in asserting their right 
to a fair profit for their labor. 





MILLERS AND ARMY SUPPLIES 

The account given this week by the 
Milwaukee correspondent of The North- 
western Miller of the major’s commission 
recently awarded to Mr. Walter Stern is 
of far more than local or personal sig- 
nificance. The establishment of an Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps in the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department is a notable advance, 
and the fact that one of the first men to 
apply for and receive a commission in 
this new organization is a prominent 
miller is well both for the milling indus- 
try and the United States army. 

The greatest weakness of the military 
organization in this country has always 
been its business inefficiency. Its officers 
have been admirably trained to fight, but 
fighting has proved to be the smallest 
part of an officer’s business, even in war- 
time. The higher he rises in his profes- 
sion, the greater is his need for business 
ability and experience, yet most of his 
training has inevitably tended just the 
other way. When a crisis occurs, ap- 
pointments to administrative positions in 
the army have had to be made direct 
from civil life; and thus soldiers who are 
poor business men work side by side with 
business men who are not soldiers at all, 
and the result has always been chaotic. 

The feeding of an army, either in 
peace or in war, is the most important 
and complex of all its problems. Since 
the basis of the army ration, the world 
over, is bread, it is clear that the Quar- 
termaster’s Department needs the serv- 
ices of men experienced in the buying 
and milling of wheat. Such men, here- 
tofore, the army has_ conspicuously 
lacked. Mr. Stern’s appointment means 
that the Quartermaster’s Department 
will now be able to call for advice and 
counsel on one of the ablest men in the 
milling industry, and that, should need 
arise, it will have on its staff a man who 
is well acquainted with the machinery of 
the military organization and highly 
trained by years of business experience. 

The situation fairly typifies the new 
conception of the relations that should 
prevail between the federal government 
and business organizations. The govern- 
ment is learning to rely on business men 
for advice and help; it is calling on them 
to assist it in all matters wherein a busi- 
ness training is essential, Business men, 
likewise, are giving more of their time 
and ability to the service of the govern- 
ment; they are contributing from their 
long experience to the strengthening of 
the central authority. 
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DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Dull and Generally Firmly Held—Con- 
siderable Reselling Below Mill Limits 
—Milifeed -Advancing 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 23.—A dull and 
depressed market for flour. While prices 
are not materially lower, the tone is 
weaker at the close, with millers disposed 
to shade prices. The sharp advance in 
wheat feeds is maintained, although de- 
mand continues slow. Flour buyers are 
looking for lower prices, and only meet- 
ing pressing n . Minneapolis pat- 
ents, $10.10@10.20; spring country pat- 
ents, $9.60@10; special short patents, 
$10.35@10.50,—all in wood. Kansas pat- 
ent, in sacks, $9.15@9.75. Spring bran 
ranges $35.75@36.25; winter bran, $36@ 
36.50; mixed feed, $37@41,—all in 100’s. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Cuicaco, Inu., Jan, 23.—More or less 
reselling of flour continues, and at values 
considerably less than what the mills are 
quoting. There are a number of mills in 
the West, both spring and hard winter, 
that are anxious to make sales here, due 
to the car situation. Southwestern 95 per 
cent patents are quoted by the mills to- 
day at $8.90@9.10, jute, which is the low 
range. Spring wheat patents are firm at 
$9.25@9.40, jute. ‘Trade is not active. 
Few sales of importance are reported. 

C. H. CHarren. 


PuitapverpHia, Pa., Jan. 23.—Flour 
dull, with transactions mostly resales be- 
low mill limits. Quotations, per 196 lbs 
in wood: winter clear, $7.75@8; straight, 
$8@8.50; patent, $8.50@8.75. Kansas 
clear, $8.40@8.65; straight, $8.90@9.15; 
patent, $9.15@9.40,—all .in cotton sacks. 


Spring first clear, $8.60@8.85; patent, 
$9.10@9.65; favorite brands, -75@ 


10.25. City mills’ choice and fancy pat- 
ent, $9.75@10.25; regular grades winter 
clear, $7.75@8; straight, $8@8.50; patent, 
$8.50@8.75. 

SamueE t S. DanrELs. 


Bautirmore, Mp., Jan. 23.—Flour lower 
and neglected. Quotations entirely nomi- 
nal, in absence of trading. Spot stuff in 
instances not salable at_50c bbl below 
mill limits. Hard winter “especially weak; 
no demand, and no market. Millfeed 
firmer, but business small. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23.—Flour trade 
dull, buyers still holding off. Mills are 
asking nee based on wheat values, but 
selling little. Good inquiry for millfeed; 
prices held firmly, and offerings light. . 

Perer Der.ien. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 23.—Demand 
for flour continues exceedingly quiet at 
unchanged prices. 

R. E. Srerrrne. 


Winnirec, Man., Jan. 23.—Manitoba 
mills reduced standard grades of spring 
wheat flour 30c today, making top pat- 
ents $9.40 bbl in bags, mixed cars, de- 
livered. Demand for flour moderately 
good. Millfeed remains at old prices. 


A. H. Barey. 





NationalChamber of Commerce Meets 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 22.—The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will hold its fifth annual conven- 
tion in Washington, from Jan. 31 
through Feb. 2. The programme will 
deal with important questions now before 
the public. For some weeks the commer- 
cial organizations of the nation have been 
balloting on a railroad referendum, the 
result of which will be announced at the 
convention. An entire session of the 
convention will be devoted to the rail- 
road situation, 

National defense, to which the cham- 
ber is committed, is also to be discussed 
at the annual meeting. Among the speak- 
ers will be the secretary of war, Major 
General Leonard A. Wood, and Howard 
E. Coffin, of the Naval Consulting Board. 

One entire session will be devoted to 
the subject of industrial relations, and 
another to conditions after the war, di- 
vided into four aspects: business condi- 
tions, financial conditions, transportation, 
and education for foreign trade. The 


secretary of commerce will speak on 
trade preparations after the war; Wal- 





lace D. Simmons, president of the Sim- 
mons Hardware Co., St. Louis, on edu- 
cation for foreign trade, and other well- 
known experts will discuss subjects in 
this important section. 

Daylight saving will also come in for 
a considerable amount of discussion, led 
by Robert Garland, president of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 

The sessions will close with a banquet 
on Friday, Feb. 2. 

Prior to the opening of the convention, 
the National Council will meet Tuesday 
afternoon, Jan. 30. This is composed of 
one representative from each organiza- 
tion member in the National Chamber. 
It was created for the purpose of con- 
tinuous co-operation with the board of 
directors of as many able business men 
as possible in every section of the coun- 
try. At this annual meeting there are 
12 directors to be elected. 

Ricnarp B, Warrovs. 





PROHIBITION OF BLEACHING 


Possibility of England Doing So Until After 
War—British Paper Supports Bleach- 
ing as Proper Way of Aging Flour 

Milling, of Liverpool, in commenting on 
the possibility of-the British government 


prohibiting the bleaching of flour during . 


the war, says: 

The résult of extensive litigation, and 
thorough expert and governmental inves- 
tigation has been to prove to the satis- 
faction of every impartial inquirer, what 
millers know from their ordinary prac- 
tical experience, that flour-bleaching as 
practiced in British mills today is not 
only absolutely harmless, but, in many 
cases, apart from the improvement it in- 
duces in the color of the flour, has a dis- 
tinctly beneficial effect upon the baking 
quality of the resultant loaf. 

These facts are perfectly well known 
to millers. At the same time, if, as we hope 
is not the case, the controversy regard- 
ing bleaching be reopened, millers will 
have once more to proceed to educate the 
members of the government and the legis- 
lature, as they did when the processes 
first came into general use. The effect of 
bleaching on a sack of flour is to produce, 
in a few moments, the results a long 
period of storage under favorable condi- 
tions also produces. 

Storage of flour improves it, both as re- 
gards color and as regards baking qual- 
ity. Flours which have a tendency to 
harshness are mellowed by storage. As 
everyone knows, flour hot from the mill 
does not bake as well as flour which has 
lain some time in a sack or a bin. Bleach- 
ing effects substantially the same changes. 
Primarily it improves the color, but it 
also has to a peculiar degree the quality 
of mellowing a harsh wheat so as to make 
it produce a better and more palatable 
loaf. 

BLEACHING INDIAN WHEAT 


Bleaching is seen to the very best ad- 
vantage in the treatment of Indian 
wheats, which naturally break down yel- 
low. Not only do they do this, but they 
are also exceedingly harsh, so much so 
that, until bleaching came into regular 
use, they had to be used with great cau- 
tion in a first-class mixture. 

Conditioning has also, of course, done 
much to enable better use to be made of 
Indian and other coarse wheats than for- 
merly, but even conditioning will not 
remove the natural yellow tint which at- 
taches to these flours, while bleaching will 
make the flour more grateful in treat- 
ment, more mellow, and less inclined to 
make a harsh, coarse loaf, of which 
neither the nutritive value nor the palat- 
ability is as good as when the flour has 
been treated. 

No doubt when millers first began to 
bleach flour regularly, they made mis- 
takes; for one thing, they used a stronger 
bleach than was necessary to get the best 
commercial results. Even so, the bleach 
that they used was far less than those 
usually employed by persons who sought 
to attack the process and who frequently 
subjected flour to a volume of gas 30 or 
40 times in excess of that ever used by 
millers, even when applying their strong- 
est bleach, and then, because that flour 
was not improved or was deteriorated, 
sought to argue that the lesser quantity 
used by the millers also had a deteriorat- 
ing effect. 


Today millers, generally speaking, 
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adopt a milder tint, even than when the 
practice of gerne was most strongly 
attacked and completely vindicated, so 
that, a fortiori, all the arguments which 
were use 10 or 12 years ago in favor of 
bleaching may be used now. 





Demands Privileges for Minneapolis 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 22,—A 
voluminous brief has been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association in its 
complaint against the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Co. and others. 
The complainant is acting as representa- 
tive of the entire Minneapolis grain mar- 
ket, its receivers and shippers of all 
classes of grain and seed and the prod- 
ucts thereof in interstate commerce, 
which includes its elevators, flouring 
mills, linseed mills, malting-houses, feed 
mills and others. 

The complaint seeks the establishment 
at Minneapolis of rates, rules and regu- 
lations covering the milling-in-transit, 
cleaning-in-transit and storing-in-transit 
of all grain and seeds of origin on the 
defendants’ lines of railroad in Minne- 
sota, Iowa, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, and 
moving in the natural trend of the traf- 
fic, destined to or through Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Duluth and Superior; through 
rates thereon to Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Duluth and Superior to be no higher than 
are at the same time maintained on di- 
rect shipments of such grain and seeds 
to these points. 

It is asked that the rules and regula- 
tions governing aforesaid “transit” be 
such as will permit the use of any and 
all such “transit” at Minneapolis by the 
market generally, not restricting its use 
to any particular shipper or receiver, or 
class of shippers or receivers, thus com- 
pelling the cancellation of the following 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
and unduly preferential rule or regula- 
tion: 

“Grain must be consigned from the 
original shipping point to the miller at 
Minneapolis in whose account the transit 
tonnage is to be credited, and transit 
privilege will not be given on grain 
transferred from one consignee to an- 
other.” 

The brief is accompanied by maps and 
exhibits showing the conditions at Min- 
neapolis, and also those at Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Duluth, and statements of 
shippers and operators at all points are 
introduced to prove the Minneapolis con- 
tention. The complainants say that the 
defendants cannot legally divest them- 
selves of the character of a common car- 
rier, either by the publication of a rule 
of action such as here contested, or by 
any practice or operation of the instru- 
mentality of their calling. They can- 
not become common carriers as to some 
persons, firms or corporations, and be- 
come private carriers as to others. 

The complaint sets forth that Minne- 
apolis is a great primary and manufac- 
turing market, selling to both local and 
foreign buyers, but not as advantageous- 
ly as would obtain were all of its buyers 
placed upon an equality in this matter of 
transit—made necessary by the through 
rates which defendants have in effect 
from tributary territory to competitive 
markets, The grain producers of the 
Northwest should be able to sell at Min- 
neapolis, their chief primary market, to 
purchasers of all classes, and all of said 
purchasers should be permitted to op- 
erate on equal terms with one another. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





California Rice Crop Falls Off 

Owing to unfavorable weather in the 
rice area of California during December, 
the harvest proved generally disappoint- 
ing. The Bureau of Crop Estimates now 
announces an indicated crop for the state 
of 3,263,000 bus, instead of its original 
estimate of 4,543,000. 

This reduces the United States total 
production to 40,702,000 bus from the 
December estimate of 41,982,0v0. 





A bulletin issued by the Bureau of 
Navigation shows that since June 30 last 
12-vessels with a gross tonnage of 25,776 
have been admitted to American registry 
under the act of Aug. 18, 1914. The 
number of vessels admitted since the law 
became effective is 196, and the gross ton- 
nage 647,847. 


January 24, 1917 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


_ Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 


centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Jan, 22 Jan. 23 

Jan. 20 Jan. 13 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ...274,690 296,970 368,900 380,645 
Duluth-Superior 11,410 12,980 36,125 20,085 








Milwaukee ..... 000 8,000 18,000 10,995 

Potala .rcoce 286,100 317,950 423,025 411,725 
Outside mills*..134,205 ...... pBTE ceases 

Ag’gate sprg.420,305 ...... 596,600 ...... 
St. 2G seccics 36,000 37,600 28,100 33,900 
St. Louist ..... 55,000 52,400 41,700 32,300 
Buffalo ........ 99,500 107,500 97,200 134,700 
Rochester ..... 9,300 11,600 11,100 13,400 
CHICAGO ..cccse 22,250 18,250 22,000 22,500 


Kansas City.... 54,500 63,500 70,300 63,700 
Kansas Cityt...194,685 213,025 204,175 230,100 
34, 


Toledo ........ 300 32,000 33,700 32,800 
Toledof ....... 69,665 71,665 69,160 76,470 
Nashville** .... 88,245 81,475 83,470 91,700 
Seattle ........ 20,980 24,556 .21,075 16,380 
Tacoma ....... 33,740 30,325 37,420 27,505 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Jan. 22 Jan. 23 


Jan. 20 Jan. 13 1916 1915 

Minneapolis ...... 63 57 82 87 
Duluth-Superior .. 32 36 100 56 
Outside mills* .... 57 48 73 66 
Average spring... 53 53 80 77 
Milwaukee ........ 00 66 73 43 
Wt, TOWNS cccscedee 71 75 69 81 
St. Louisf «....%.. 71 68 70 54 
Bulalo ..cccccseye 60 64 58 98 
Rochester ........ 40 57 55 67 
CHICAGO .ccccccser 83 61 82 82 
Kansas City....... 76 89 98 90 
Kansas City?...... 64 73 76 87 
TOGO cvscccccece 72 67 70 68 
TOMGO§ wcciccvcss 73 63 66 67 
Nashville** ....... 62 61 66 66 
Bemttle ..ccccccces 51 60 62 34 
TACOMA .cececccce 59 54 66 65 
Average ........ 58 62 72 77 
Minnesota-Dakotas 53 53 80 77 
Other states ...... 60 65 69 77 


Flour output for week ending Jan. 20 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 4 per 
cent compared with week ending Jan. 13. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Baker Believes in Higher Prices 


W. J. Gilbert, L. L. Gilbert Baking 
Corporation, New Haven, Conn: 

We believe in higher prices for flour, 
as according to supply and demand there 
is a world shortage of 25 per cent in 
wheat. Activity of submarine warfare 
or peace proposals would cause a tem- 
porary decline, and events might occur 
which would almost seem impossible, but 
in times of war the seemingly impossible 
becomes a reality, and markets fluctuate 
rapidly and disastrously. 

Judging from many reports as to 
amount of flour in the hands of bakers, 
we would consider that many have their 
requirements covered up to April, but a 
very few have enough to last until the 
new crop will be in condition to use. 
The universal opinion seems to be that 
the wisest course to take, in view of pres- 
ent conditions, is to buy judiciously on 
all breaks. , 

It would be hard to find any raw ma- 
terial which has not advanced materially 
since the war but, notwithstanding, bak- 
ers’ bread remains at a low level. We 
have heard that in some cities and towns 
throughout the country 10c loaves have 
been advanced to 12c with very favor- 
able results. It is often said that high- 
priced flour means a great increase in 
the sale of bakers’ bread, and while we 
believe that there is much truth in this 
statement, yet we fail to see that it 
always proves true. 

We understand that/the sale of bakers’ 
bread is very good for this time of the 
year, and during the last year the in- 
crease in its sale has been materially 
augmented, compared with other years. 
This, together with the reduction in 
weight, which the baker has been obliged 
to make on account of the prevailing 
prices of raw materials, labor, etc., goes 
to show that the public is willing to pay 
the baker a fair price for his product. 














January 24, 1917 
BIG LONDON MILL BURNED 


Plant of W. Vernon & Sons Totally De- 
stroyed by Fire—Mill of Joseph Rank, 
Ltd., Also Damaged 


Lonvon, Ena., Jan, 22.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The London mill of W. Vernon & 
Sons has burned, and is a total loss. The 
Joseph Rank, Ltd.; mill, near by, also 
suffered partial damage. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
* 





* 


The two mills affected by this fire are 
the two largest in London. The latest 
report to The Northwestern Miller gave 
the daily capacity of the Vernon mill as 
3,771 bbls, while that of the Rank mill 
was 5,142. It was then stated that the 
capacity of the Rank mill was shortly to 
be increased to over 6,000 bbls daily. The 
Vernon and Rank mills together repre- 
sent about one-third of London’s total 
milling capacity. 

The Vernon mill was built some 12 
years ago. The head of the firm, Sir Wil- 
liam Vernon, was created a baronet in 
January, 1914. Last June his country 
house, Shotwick Park, was partially de- 
stroyed by fire. 





Congress More Hampered Than Ever 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 22.—It is 
known that the President is anxious that 
there shall not be an extra session of 
Congress next summer, and also that he 
is equally anxious to have carried into 
effect the various recommendations made 
in his last annual address to Congress. 
So gréat is his interest in both of these 
propositions that twice, during the past 
week, Thursday and Friday, he went to 
the Capitol for the purpose of conferring 
with senators and representatives in ref- 
erence to the legislation now before Con- 
gress, particularly that having to do with 
the railroad situation, and also the Webb 
bill, which proposes to make possible the 
combination of interests in foreign trade. 

It has been apparent during the past 
week that only by very great effort can 
the President’s recommendation concern- 
ing railroad legislation be carried through 
both houses. Decided opposition has 
arisen in the Senate to the introduction 
of the features of the Canadian disputes 
act in relation to strikes. The labor or- 
ganizations have announced their strong 
opposition to anything which will legis- 
late against strikes, or make compulsory 
the labor of men during an investigation 
as to a strike. 

In the hearing before the two commit- 
tees on interstate commerce, representa- 
tives of the brotherhoods have plainly 
stated their opposition to such provisions 
in the law, and have gone so far as to 
express regret that they did not call a 
strike last fall. They are also objecting 
strenuously to the attitude of the rail- 
roads toward the Adamson bill. It is 
apparent that the effort of the adminis- 
tration will be to have the President’s 
recommendation carried out in practically 
the terms he submitted to Congress. , But 
the time is very short, and unless the un- 
usual happens, it is going to be quite im- 
possible to put all of the recommendations 
into law between now and March 38, 


THE LEAK NUISANCE 


In more ways than one it has been most 
unfortunate that so much time has been 
given to what is known as the “leak” in- 
vestigation. By many that investigation 
has been considered a comedy, but comedy 
or not, it has consumed an immense 
amount of time in the House, at least so 
far as committee work is concerned, and 
has entered as a disturbing factor in all 
the work of the House of Representa- 
tives. It has reached such proportions 
that there now seems to be no way to 
get out of it but to proceed with the in- 
vestigation along the broader lines re- 
cently made possible, when the Commit- 
tee on Rules was given definite authority 
and funds to retain legal advice in con- 
ducting the hearing. 

The investigation has not only lost time 
to Congress at this busy season, but it has 
placed that body in an unusually un- 
pleasant position before the public at 
large, because those who are best in- 
formed feel that the hearing should not 
have been allowed to reach such propor- 
tions and call out such unfavorable pub- 
licity. So far, nothing has been definitely 
produced that is incriminating in any 
way, and the unfortunate thing has been 
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that the names of many distinguished 
men, engaged in fine public service, have 
been brought into the limelight in a way 


‘that, up to the present time, must be con- 


sidered altogether unfair and unjust. 
They have no recourse except to deny the 
allegation, for it appears that anything 
may be said to a congressional committee. 
Ordinary court procedure would have 
made impossible such statements as have 
been made to the House Committee on 
Rules during the past week. 
Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





Export Increase Suspended 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Jan. 19 ‘disapproved proposals by rail- 
roads to double and quadruple storage 
charges on export grain at Atlantic ports, 
where such grain is held longer than 60 
days. 





Storage Charges Increased 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 22.—Regard- 
less of the fact that they have badly 
crippled the flour business by their fail- 
ure to get shipments through to the sea- 
board in anything like reasonable time, 
the railroads seem intent upon further 
complicating the situation here and fur- 
ther crippling the trade by increasing all 
charges at terminals. 

During the past 10 years, prior to 
which they had by the keenest kind of 
competition driven out of business the 
independent warehousemen, they have 
steadily reduced the free storage period 
on flour from 30 days to what they now 
propose as the limit of the free storage 
period—two days, after which time the 
flour will be stored on the following 
basis of charges: le per 100 lbs for first 
four periods of five days each; 2c per 
100 Ibs for second four periods of five 
days each; 4c per 100 lbs for all subse- 
quent periods of five days each, includ- 
ing handling in and out. On this basis 
the cost of storing a barrel of flour 60 
days would be 56c. 

In addition to this, the demurrage 
charges have been advanced from the old 
basis of $1 per day per car to $1 for 
the first day, $2 for the second and $3 
for the third, with a jump to $5 per day 
for all subsequent days. 

These absurd charges, of course, will 


be opposed in the usual vigorous manner | 


by the New York Produce Exchange 
bureau of transportation, with probably 
the usual results, that the new basis of 
charges will go into effect at the date 
specified by the carriers. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Will Prosecute Feed Dealers 

New York, N, Y., Jan. 22.—As a re- 
sult of the Wicks committee’s investiga- 
tion of the dairy and poultry industry 
of the state of New York, Attorney- 
General Woodbury has announced his in- 
tention to proceed in the civil courts 
against the New York State Retail Feed 
Dealers’ Association, on the ground that 
it has acted in restraint of trade. Charles 
Carrier, of Shelburne, is its president, 
and the other officers aré W. C. Rich- 
ards, of Parish, vice-president; H. M. 
King, of Waterville, secretary, and M. 
J. Mudge, of Afton, treasurer. The as- 
sociation was formed nine years ago, and 
has several hundred members. 

At the committee’s Richfield Springs 
hearing, a suitcase full of letters was 
obtained by subpoena from Secretary 
King. These letters were turned over to 
the attorney-general at that time, and 
since then, a deputy has been quietly at 
work, 

Certain of the letters, it is alleged, 
supplemented by testimony which was 
obtained at subsequent hearings of the 
committee, reveal attempts on the part 
of the association to prevent farmers 
from purchasing cattle feed direct, at a 
saving to themselves, and compelling 
them to buy from retail dealers who 
were members of the association. 

W. QuackENBUSH. 





Must Prepay Freight Charges 

Transatlantic steamship companies now 
require prepayment of all through freight 
charges on export shipments, making this 
a condition of contract on new engage- 
ments, and making exception only of 
flour under old engagements, where such 
exceptions are noted. 

This is due to the unusual risk of 
freight money advanced to inland carriers 


at seaboard, as well as earnings involved 
in ocean freights, the through charges 
amounting to a very considerable item, 
based on 60@75ec per 100 lbs, New York 
to United Kingdom ports, and $1.50@ 
1.75 per 100 lbs to Baltic and Mediter- 
ranean ports. 

It is understood that, to insure freights, 
the steamship companies were obliged to 
pay the current rates of 5@7 per cent 
war risk, aside from marine risk. 

Exporters should adjust themselves to 
this requirement, to the extent of figur- 
ing the difference in exchange involved 
by prepayment in currency, and conver- 
sion to sterling, as only in this manner 
may the charge come against the goods. 

The same rule should apply as in pro- 
tecting against seaboard storage charges, 
as this may be conservatively estimated 
at the time of offering the flour, or en- 
tering sale. 





Ballard Company Disciplined 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., has 
been prohibited representation on the 
New York Produce Exchange by the 
board of managers of that body, because 
of a complaint lodged by W. P. Tanner, 
a New York flour buyer. 

The action of the board, as set forth 


..in the resolution, is quite unusual, be- 


cause it is the first time in several years 
that a mill has been thus disciplined. 

The ruling resulted from failure on the 
part of Ballard & Ballard Co, to deliver 
flour sold by them to W. P. Tanner and 
a refusal to arbitrate the matter in ques- 
tion, making it necessary for the buyer 
to enter a complaint, which was heard 
before the board, a unanimous opinion 
being rendered as above. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Death of George B. Thompson 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—George Bates Thompson, 
president of the Thompson Milling Co., 
Lockport, N. Y., died at his home in that 
city on Friday, Jan. 19, aged 78. Mr. 
Thompson had been connected with the 
company since 1864. He came to Lock- 
port in 1867, and had been president of 
the company since 1890. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Chicago Wheat Market Dull 

Cuicaco, I1t., Jan. 23.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Cash wheat premiums show little 
change. Sales in sample market small, 
and mainly to local mills. Some inquiry 
from seaboard, with 50,000 bus sold late 
yesterday. Omaha sold 75,000. bus to 
New York. Export demand slow. Weak- 
ness in Northwest had depressing effect 
on futures. 

C. H. CHarren. 





Charge Flour Price Combination 
Seattre, Wasu., Jan. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Citizens’ Committee of 
Berkeley, Cal., has asked for a federal 
indictment charging an unlawful combi- 
nation to control flour prices by the Globe 
Grain & Milling, Sperry Flour, Cen- 
tennial Mill, Albers Bros, Milling, South- 
ern Pacific, C. A. Hutton Flour and 
Washburn-Crosby companies. 
W. C. Tirrany. 





Death of Miss Lysle 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Charlotte Louise Lysle, the 
18-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. 
D. Lysle, of Leavenworth, Kansas, died 
this morning at Briarcliff, N. Y., where 
she was attending school. She had re- 
turned to school only a few days ago, 
after spending the holidays with her 
parents. Mr. Lysle is president of the 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., of Leavenworth. 

R. E. Sterune. 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000's omitted): 
Jan, 22 Jan. 23 





Wheat— Jan. 20 Jan.13 1916 1915 
America ..... 7,237 7,548 10,384 9,461 
errs 560 676 eee 160 
Argentina .... 1,444 1,114 400 313 
Australia .... 1,206 1,400 2,200 = cecns 
Others ....... no wh, «0 ee b 336 96 

Tots., wheat 10,447 10,738 12,320 10,030 
COG. i dsscccice 2,794 4,994 3,467 3,040 

On passage— 

Went .ccccce asad ~ diigax 43,880 33,728 
COPD secccccce Shia teded 17,826 23,172 
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ARGENTINA STILL. LOSING 


Corn Crop Prospects Di ging—Thresh- 
ing Returns for Wheat and Oats 
Reported Unsatisfactory 


Buenos Ames, Jan. 20.—-(Special Ca- 
ble)—Prospects for the corn crop are 
still very unsatisfactory, and the outlook 
is bad. The temperature is above normal 
for this time of year. 

Private advices from reliable sources 
indicate that threshing results in the 
wheat and oats harvest this year are bad. 
The total wheat yield for the province of 
Buenos Aires and the Pampa territory 
we now estimate at 25,700,000 bus (about 
half of Argentina’s total wheat crop is 
normally produced in these two districts; 
last year they produced about 90,000,000 
bus of wheat). 





W. J. Lame. 


Argentine Crops 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats crops of 
Argentina, by crop years, in thousands of 
bushels, as officially reported: 
Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
® 0 


1916-17*.... 77,000 %..... 5,26 33,760 
1915-16..... 173,415 .sccce 39,278 75,129 
1914-15..... 168,468 338,235 44,308 657,251 
1913-14..... 113,904 263,135 39,171 60,981 
1912-13..... 187,391 196,642 44,486 765,783 
1911-12..... 166,190 295,849 22,534 69,169 
1910-11..... 145,981 27,675 23,424 47,192 
1909-10..... 131,010 175,187 28,212 36,483 
1908-9...... 156,000 177,000 41,291 58,600 
1907-8...... 192,489 136,057 43,333 33,949 
1906-7...... 155,993 71,768 32,502 12,400 


*Estimated Dec. 18, 1916. 


Argentine Grain Acreage 
The acreage of wheat, linseed, oats and 
corn in Argentina for four crop years, as 
officially estimated (000’s omitted) was as 
follows: . 
*1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 


Wheat ....... 16,277 16,419 15,470 16,244 
Linseed ...... 3,245 4,060 4,257 4,397 
Oats .eceeneee 2,555 2,565 2,869 3,087 
COFM .ececceee eeee 9,925 10,386 10,260 


*Preliminary government estimate, Oct. 20. 


Argentine Exports 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats exports 
from Argentina, by calendar years, in thou- 
sands of bushels, as officially reported; 


Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
46,810 36,029 12,563 25,120 
92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
36,028 139,451 38,131 24,426 
103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
69,142 104,727 23,812 25,699 
+ 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
+ 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
98,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 
06 82,501 106,046 21,199 3,688 
*Six months, January-June, 1916. 








Canada’s Breadstuffs Exports 
A recent issue of the Monetary Times 
of Canada gives the following figures 
covering exports of breadstuffs during 
the two fiscal years ended March 31, 
1915 and 1916: 
1915-16 


r 
1914-15 Total To U.S. 
Wheat ...$74,293,548 $172,896,445 $8,842,441 








Wh’'t flour 24,610,946 35,767,044 1,259,898 
Barley ... 38,262,025 3,775,341 225,843 
Oats ..... 8,961,126 14,637,849 632,748 
Oatmeal.. 287,844 471,298 52,672 
Bran ..... 946,331 1,787,398 1,602,153 
Total 

bread- 


stuffs ..$116,069,304 $233,260,865 $13,802,657 
Total ex- 
ports of 
all mdse. 461,442,509 779,300,070 216,669,262 





Scotland's 1916 Crops 


A preliminary statement issued by the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland gives 
the following figures for~the 1916 crops 
in Scotland, as compared with those of 
1915: 





1915 - 1916 ’ 

crop, bus acreage crop, bus 

Wheat 2,959,352 63,085 2,264,808 
Barley 5,025,648 169,739 5,177,272 
Oats ..... 39,081,520 990,589 36,220,312 





Ohio Fires 

Fire, caused by defective wiring, de- 
stroyed the Charles Timeus bakery at 
Sidney, Ohio, Jan. 18. It was an old 
landmark, having been operated by Mr. 
Timeus for more than 50 years. Loss 
estimated at $7,000, including $2,000 
worth of flour. Partially insured. 

The Top-N-Otch bakery, 391 East 
Moler Street, Columbus, Ohio, on Jan. 
18 was damaged $13,000. It was a two- 
story brick, and $5,000 of the loss was on 
flour. Insurance, 80 per cent of loss. 
The fire, starting in the basement, is 
thought to have been caused by a defec- 
tive electric switch. 

The 100-bbl flour mill of the Valley 
City (Ohio) Milling Co. was burned Jan. 
14. Loss, $20,000; insurance, $10,000. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 22,280 bbls. ‘The mills made 
(week ending Jan. 20) 274,690 bbls, 
against 368,900 in 1916, 380,645 in 1915, 
and 337,655 in 1914. A further decrease 
is looked for this week, as the capacity in 
operation today is smaller. A year ago, 
the output was 374,030 bbls. 


Trade with northwestern mills last 
week was abnormally small. Sales seemed 
to run only 15 to 25 per cent of the out- 
put. Some millers declare that they 
never saw business so light. Only one mill 
reported increased sales over the pre- 
ceding week. This was because of one or 
two bakers taking round lots. 

Buyers generally are bearish and dis- 
inclined to place orders. They prefer to 
work on present stocks and to buy as 
their needs may absolutely require. Re- 
sellers in the Kast are a factor, as théy 
have a good deal of flour coming to them 
at very much lower prices than the pres- 
ent basis, and they are able to undersell 
millers. . 

With bookings less than 50 per cent of 
the output for several weeks, necessarily 
the orders on mill books have been ma- 
terially reduced. This process is still 
going on, and it tends to cause the mills 
to exert themselves for new business. 

Shipping directions on old orders are 
fair to good. With thecar situation as 
bad as ever, millers are having their out- 
put very materially curtailed, in some 
cases as much as 50 per cent, and they 
are not urgent for instructions. 

Aside from the reported sale by one 
mill of 50,000 bags of flour to Holland, 
and other bookings of second clear equal- 
ing 10,000 bags to London, there was no 
export business reported. No _ particu- 
lars could be obtained as to the Holland 
contract. However, it was understood 
that it was a special grade of flour, in 

uality approximating an export patent. 
The inability to get ocean room, together 
with the car shortage, makes most millers 
unwilling to attempt to do a foreign busi- 
ness. They are unable to get an option 
on room any time ahead, and therefore 
they are prevented from making firm 
bids to importers. 

Fancy clear is firm, mills making this 
grade of flour being sold ahead. While a 
few mills have first clear to offer, others 
have plenty of orders and are not crowd- 
ing its sale. With recent bookings abroad, 
mills generally are comfortably situated 
as to orders for second clear, and are 
asking full prices. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $99@ 
9.50 per 196 lbs in wood. 


Minneapolis mills report an active de- 
mand for all grades of millfeed. The cur- 
rent output, however, is comparatively 
light, and is going largely to mixed-car 
trade. Many of the mills have no feed 
to offer in straight cars. Where they are 
willing to sell in 100- or 200-ton lots, 
they reserve the right to ship when con- 
venient. Operations, temporarily, are so 
uncertain that mills are unwilling to sell 
any quantity for specific shipment. 

Sentiment as to prices among millers 
is very bullish. They look for still higher 
feed prices during February and March, 
when consumption is at the maximum. 

Jobbers report scattering inquiry from 
the East and Southeast for bran and mid- 
dlings, but little business is being done, 
on account of the difficulty in getting cars 
for eastern loading. 





Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings, in‘mixed cars with flour, at $29.50 
@30 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis; flour middlings, $37@38; red dog, 
$42.50@45,—latter in 140-lb sacks, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 14 were in operation Jan. 23: 


George C. Christian & Co.'s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill, 


Cataract mill will be started Wednesday 


morning. 
FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 49 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 39,200 bbls, show _that in the 
week ending Jan, 20 they made 134,205 
bbls of flour (representing 604,000 bus of 
wheat), against 173,575 bbls in 1916. 

Forty-nine “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,000 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 6,515 in 1915. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,944,000 
bus, a net decrease from the preceding 
week of 19,000 bus. At Minneapolis there 
was a decrease of 33,000 bus, and at Du- 
luth an increase of 14,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 20, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Minneapolis .... 1,751 2,366 2,539 2,222 3,239 
Dalwths...663, 193 943 194 312 1,006 


Totals........ 1,944 3,309 2,733 2,534 4,245 
Duluth, bonded. 198 159 13 90 69 


Totale......5% 2,142 3,468 2,746 2,624 4,314 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Jan. 20, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Minneap’lis 12,345 14,037 17,5648 19,777 20,002 
Duluth.... 6,699 12,383 9,283 11,973 10,450 





Totals....18,044 26,420 26,831 31,750 30,452 
Duluth, b’d’d 988 338 127 931 353 





Totals....19,032 26,758 26,958 32,681 30,805 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to Jan. 20, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
Minneapolis .. 61,152 102,174 71,803 61,269 
Duluth ....... 18,235 85,144 48,805 62,535 





Totals....... 79,387 187,318 120,648 113,804 
Duluth, bonded 2,586 3,860 1,140 2,887 





Totals....... 81,973 191,178 121,788 116,691 


THE GREAT NORTHWESTERN SNOWSTORM 


Minneapolis was the center of the big 
snowstorm of Sunday, Jan. 21, the worst 
in 40 years. The fall of snow was about 
17 inches, and at places snow drifts were 
15 feet deep. The railroads were seri- 
ously affected, even passenger service 
being badly deranged. 

Severe cold followed the storm on Mon- 
day, with a temperature of 10 to 15 
below zero at Minneapolis and 25 to 30 in 
North Dakota. The worst part of the 
snowstorm was in eastern North Dakota, 
Minnesota and South Dakota. Western 
North Dakota and Montana escaped it in 
large measure. 

There was practically a suspension of 
business Monday in the railroad yards of 
the twin cities, and at the flour mills and 
other manufactories in Minneapolis. The 
snow was on a level with the floor of 
freightcars and it took the greater part 
of Monday to dig out the tracks. ‘The 
flour mills were unable to start Monday 
morning, because of being snowbound. 

The snow greatly added to the blockade 





in railroad yards, and made the car situ- 
ation all the more acute. Terminal eleva- 
tors which have a great deal of wheat and 
other grain contracted to go east and to 
outside F aegis and need from 25 to 135 
cars a day, are able to get practically no 
cars at all. This not only complicates 
matters as to delivery on contract, but it 
adds greatly to the cost of handling 
grain, in insurance, interest and other 
charges incident to carrying grain. 

Freight trains in the Northwest, par- 
tenderly where the storm was at its full 
height, were practically abandoned, and 
all attention was given to passenger serv- 
ice. Even then, passenger trains were 
many hours late, the operation’ of not a 
few being temporarily suspended. 

The temperature today (Jan. 23) is 
around zero, and therefore more favor- 
able. With these conditions the railroads 
will doubtless rapidly straighten out their 
running schedules and restore service to 
a normal basis. However, the practical 
suspension of operations for 48 hours 
greatly complicated the freightcar situ- 
ation. 

THE CAR SITUATION 

The only change in the car situation at 
Minneapolis and in the Northwest for the 
week was the bad effect of the snowstorm 
of Sunday. Mills and elevators are hav- 
ing the greatest difficulty in getting cars, 
and their business is seriously deranged 
and restricted. 

While the mills usually are able to get 
a few cars each day, the most of their 
rolling stock is derived from the unload- 
ing of eastern cars which contain south- 
western wheat or other grain coming 
from a distance. These are available for 
reloading with flour and feed. 

Shippers are disposed to hold the rail- 
roads more or less responsible for con- 
ditions continuing as they are. They feel 
that if the railroads were more energetic 
and fair with one another as to releasing 
cars belonging to one another, a real im- 
provement might be brought about. They 
point to the ‘last order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as an indication 
that the railroads have not taken the 
matter as seriously as they should and 
co-operated in the proper spirit toward 
finding a solution of existing conditions. 


THE EQUITY EXCHANGE 


At a convention in Fargo, N. D., about 
2,000 stockholders of the Equity Co- 
operative Exchange voted to double the 
capacity of its new 500,000-bu concrete 
elevator in St. Paul, by adding 22 tanks, 
and to increase the Exchange’s capital 
stock $500,000 to $1,000,000. Additional 
working capital is to be obtained by bond- 
ing the elevator for $100,000. M. W. 
Thatcher, auditor, made the assets of the 
company $307,046, 

Directors re-elected were: Magnus 
Johnson, Kimball, Minn; J. E. Kelly, 
Pierre, S. D; O. H. Olson, New Rock- 
ford, N. D. The Exchange has its head- 
quarters in St. Paul. 


REDUCED FLOUR OUTPUT 
The output table appearing elsewhere 
shows that since Sept. 1, 1916, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth-Superior and 65 interior 
mills have made 10,908,000 bbls of flour, 
against 14,922,000 for the same time last 
year. This reflects the smallness of the 
northwestern crop as scarcely any other 
condition vould do. 


FEED STORAGE PROVIDED 

The Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Soo and Omaha roads have issued tariffs 
naming a rate of 5.4c per 100 Ibs, Minne- 
apolis to Duluth, Superior or Itasca, on 
millfeed, with free storage until June 1. 
Shippers have to make their reservations 
in =ivenen, and agree to pay for insur- 
ance. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


H. F. Betow, formerly head miller at 
Sleepy Eye, Minn., is now in Plainview, 
Texas. 


The Scranton (N. D.) Milling Co. is 
remodeling its 100-bbl mill and installing 
some new equipment. The Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co. is doing the work. 

The Barnett & Record Co., Minne- 
apolis, has secured a contract from the 
Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co., for the erec- 
tion of a concrete. working-house and 
elevator at Fremont, Neb; capacity, 
500,000 bus. 

Theodore Kipp, Jr., of the Kipp En- 
gineering Co., Winnipeg, was in Minne- 
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apolis Jan. 19, on his way home from 
New Prague, where he was awarded a 
contract for machinery to increase the 
capacity of the oatmeal mill of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., at Moose Jaw, Sask., 
to 800 bbls. Mr. Kipp’s firm has taken 
over the agency of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. in western Canada, for motors 
and flour mill machinery. 

Thomas W. Scott, superintendent for 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., with head- 
quarters at Pratt, Kansas, was in Minne- 
apolis Jan. 19. He was returning from 
Milwaukee, where his company had 
awarded a contract for the machinery 
for a 1,000-bbl mill which it is to build 
at Alba, Okla. This plant will be a full 
Allis mill. In the 80’s, Mr. Scott. was a 
head miller at Minneapolis, having charge 
of the Humboldt mill, and he took an ac- 
tive part in the Head Millers’ Association. 
At Pratt for some 10 years, he now has 
charge of six of the mills of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., with a total capacity of 
4,000 bbls. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Dealers report a good demand for 
spring wheat for seed in eastern Iowa. 

Anton Huhn, president of the Huhn 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, on Jan. 16 
celebrated his thirty-fourth wedding an- 
niversary. 

The estate of the late James F. Car- 

gill, of the Cargill Elevator Co., valued 
at more than $60,000, is shared equally by 
the widow and his daughter. 
_C. A. Magituson, president of the 
Northwestern Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
has been elected first vice-president of 
the Council of Grain Exchanges. 

A few mills made comparatively good 
sales of flour Jan. 19. With sales very 
small on other days, this helped to brace 
up the average of their business for the 
week. 

T. W. Hall, treasurer of the St. An- 
thony & Dakota Elevator Co., about Feb. 
1, accompanied by his wife, will go to 
southern California for a considerable 
stay. ; 

Herbert Guernsey, in the sales depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, is attending the convention 
of farmer elevator managers at Sioux 
City, Iowa, this week. 

Emanuel F.. Rosenbaum, of the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co., and Joseph Simons, of 
Simons, Day & Co., Chicago, have pur- 
chased memberships in the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

C. A. Magnuson, president Northwest- 
ern’ Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, has 
been elected first vice-president of the 
council of grain exchanges, according to 
a Chicago dispatch today. 

The Harrington Co., Minneapolis, of 
which W. V. Harrington, formerly with 
the Gould Grain Co., is the head, is han- 
dling Pacific Coast grain and oriental 
linseed and grass seeds in this market in 
large quantities. 

Edgar H. Pierson, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Washburn-Crosby Co. for 
the past 18 years, is now connected with 
the Warren M. Horner Agency, repre- 
senting the Provident Life and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 

At the meeting of the Equity Co-opera- 
tive Exchange, at Fargo, N. D., last week, 
the stockholders voted to pay off the 
mortgage on the home of the late George 
S. Loftus, Minneapolis, and to continue 
to raise an endowment fund for his 
widow. 

A bill introduced in the Minnesota 
legislature prohibits the sales of grain or 
stocks on margins or options. Another 
bill authorizes the furnishing of seed 
and feed to farmers when they are unable 
to secure same, owing to previous crop 
failure. 

The Tri-State Grain Growers’ Associa- 
tion, in session last week at Fargo, N. D., 
passed a resolution asking the legislatures 
of the Northwest to laws preventing 
the planting of veathrry bushes and to 
destroy those already planted. It was 
claimed that barberry fosters rust spores. 

H. P. Gallaher, vice-president of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
arrived home Saturday from a short trip 
to New York. He was surprised to find 
how -bullish sentiment was in the East, 
and came home a firm believer in higher 
prices. 

(Continued on page 261.) 
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DEALERS RESTRICTING FLOUR SALES 


The sales-manager of a large south- 
vestern milling concern last week re- 
turned from a trade trip in the Missouri- 
lowa-Illinois district, taken principally 
for the purpose of studying stocks and 
consumptive flour demand. He found 
what he regards as an unique trade con- 
dition, 

Dealers, especially the smaller retail 
grocers, are, he says, actually restricting 
the sale of flour. Their action is appar- 
ently based on two principal causes. One 
of these is that customers are just now 
rather slow in paying their current gro- 
cery bills, and the grocer, naturally, is, to. 
. degree, trying to keep these accounts 
lown as much as possible. When he sells 
| quarter sack of flour at $3 he thereby 
wells the customer’s account a_sub- 
stantial amount, while his own profit on 
the business is but 25c. The same ex- 
tension of credit in the form of package 
and shelf goods gives him a profit of 75c 
@$1. Naturally, he prefers to sell the 
nore profitable goods instead of flour. 

Another reason for not pushing flour is 
that the dealer is apparently trying to 
make his flour stock last as long as pos- 
sible, in order to avoid making new pur- 
chases at present high prices. Apparent- 
ly he does not so much lack confidence in 
these present values holding as that he 
merely does not like to put more money 
into $10 or $11 flour so long as he can 
put off the evil day. He is, therefore, 
selling small, instead of larger, sacks of 
flour. In instances the miller found deal- 
ers limiting flour sales to four sacks to a 
customer, even on spot cash business. 

The miller was unable to determine if 
there is an actual decrease in domestic 
flour consumption, but is strongly inclined 
to believe this to be so. He was unwilling 
to say that housewives were not giving 
their families all the bread they wanted 
to eat, but he believes the effort to make 
the sack of flour last as long as possible 
results in a reduction of the calls upon 
it, particularly in the matter of small and 
miscellaneous baking aside from bread. / 

He also noted that, with flour at $3 a 
sack, there is some tendency to put off 
buying a new supply of flour and to 
“piece out” by buying bread from the 
baker. This 5 or 10 cents at a time ex- 
penditure does not show up as largely in 
the household account as a single §S out- 
lay, although the total result may be an 
actual defeat of the economy desired. 

Another feature of interest discovered 
was that people generally appeared to 
have little real knowledge of the relative 
cheapness of flour and bread as compared 
with other high-priced foods. They ap- 
parently are not discriminating as among 
the many food articles, and flour prob- 
ibly suffers most,—in spite of its being 
the cheapest,—because the package in- 
vestment is the greatest of any staple. It 
ilso appeared that the grocer is not in- 
terested in educating the buyer in the 
relative cheapness of flour; in instances 
«rocers have refused co-operation in win- 
dow displays and local advertising, say- 
ing frankly that they prefer to sell small- 
er goods at higher profits in the turn- 
over, 

The investigation developed, however, 
that none of these features are control- 
ling. In spite of them, the dealer is 
having to meet the demand for flour, and, 
in spite of them, his stocks run down and 
have to be replenished. Stocks just now 
are at the lowest possible point, and buy- 
ing, done on the most limited possible 


scale since before the holidays, must 
shortly echo this depletion. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

Demand for flour continues sluggish. 
Late in the week, a few millers reported 
fair improvement in inquiry and a per- 
ceptible betterment in sales, but these 
reports were far from general, and most 
millers described demand as the lightest 
in many months. 

The sole factor in restricting buying 
seems to be the high price. It can hardly 
be said that the trade is bearish, but the 
present price is so high as to create 
legitimate doubt of the future, and buy- 
ers merely prefer to hold off and to make 
present supplies do for the present. 

Prices are generally steady. Wheat is 
actually a trifle higher on the week, and 
some mills’ quotations were a little firm- 
er; but other mills would like to effect 
new sales, and are disposed to shade quo- 
tations in hope of being able to do this. 
Thus, in the face of higher wheat, flour 
prices cannot be described as more than 
steady. 

Today, a general basis for 95 per cent 
flour is around $8.40@8.50, jute, Kansas 
City, with some mills 10@15c higher than 
this on standard brands. On the other 
hand, offers from interior mills are re- 
ported as low as $8.25, jute, Kansas City. 

* * 


Millfeed is an active market, with espe- 
cially good demand for bran at $1.47@ 
1.50 per 100 lbs, sacked, here. Shorts are 
in not quite so good demand at about 
firm prices. 

om * 

Wheat prices were steady to a trifle 
higher until Saturday, when, on lower 
futures, eash prices were off to almost_a 
level with the previous Saturday. Cash 
premiums are holding around 9c over the 
May for good No. 2 wheat, but only 6c 
over is bid for February shipment from 
the country. The Gulf export bid is re- 
duced to 12c over Chicago May, f.o.b. 
Galveston, which figures about 41,¢ over 
Kansas City May, basis here. On the 
whole, the situation as to the cash pre- 
mium is not much changed. Millers look 
for a continuation of a premium around 
10c. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Timet WOOK 2. cccccscscccses 54,500 76 
Week previous ...........+. 63,500 89 
Ok rer es 70,300 98 
Two years agO ......eeeeee 63,700 90 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 68 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week. tivity 

Last week ...... 301,920 194,687 64 
Week previous... 288,120 213,027 73 
Year ago ........ 265,920 204,174 76 
Two years ago... 257,580 228,675 89 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,413 bbls last week, 14,263 the week 
previous, 13,631 a year ago and 23,141 two 


ears ago. 

Out of 68 mills reporting, 1 reported 
domestic business good, 18 fair, and 41 
slow and quiet. 


WHEAT CONDITION DISTURBING 


Aside from Oklahoma and a small part 
of Kansas, where snow last week sup- 
plied needed moisture for the growing 
wheat, crop conditions in the Southwest 
are becoming somewhat disturbing. Last 
week’s snowfall covered a considerable 
territory, but only in the sections men- 
tioned was it sufficient to be of much 
benefit. 





Over the rest of the hard winter wheat 
area the prolonged lack of moisture is 
echoed in very dry fields, a plant of much 
less than normal development and fields 
lacking vitality to resist any further un- 
favorable condition which may develop. 
While this dry condition has doubtless 
served to prevent any widespread damage 
from the severe cold on the unprotected 

lants, about as much drouth has already 

n borne as the fields can well stand, 
and moisture and snow covering are be- 
coming more needed each day. 

A great snow would undo much of the 
damage done to date, and the Southwest 
could look forward to the production of 
a great crop. In the absence of snow, or 
moisture in liberal supply in other form, 
the southwestern fields will not enter 
growing weather in promising condition. 


THE RATE ADVANCE 

Effective Feb. 15, eastbound export grain 
and grain products will be advanced 1.6c 
as a result of the new tariffs filed, advanc- 
ing rates from Mississippi River and 
Chicago bases. At the same time, to 
equalize the Gulf situation, rates from 
the Missouri River to Gulf ports will 
advance .8c. 

Certain advances are also scheduled in 
rates from Missouri River to Illinois 
points, putting those rates on the basis 
of the combination on the Mississippi 
River. 

LARABEE CONTRACTS LET 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, last week let con- 
tracts for the buildings for its new mill 
at St. Joseph, Mo. The main contract 
was placed with the Lehr Construction 
Co., of St. Joseph. It covers the erection 
of a steel, concrete and wired-glass build- 
ing of the most modern type. Construc- 
tion will begin at once, and the building 
is to be finished by June 1. 

Contracts for the erection of steel tank 
grain storage of 750,000 bus capacity were 
let at the same time. A St. Louis con- 
struction company was awarded the order. 

NOTES 

M. Witsenburg, Jr., of Amsterdam, 
Holland, is spending several days in the 
Southwest visiting millers. 

F. O. Shane, of the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Philadelphia, is spending 
several days in Kansas City. 

‘Harry Bresky, of Bresky Bros., Bos- 
ton, is in the Southwest and will spend 
several days visiting millers. 

A. J. Hunt, president of the New Era 
Milling Co., will leave shortly, with Mrs. 
Hunt, for an extended eastern trip. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., left last 
week for a visit to southern, southeastern 
and eastern markets. He will be absent 
three to four weeks, 


C. A. Hiebert, for several years assist- 
ant manager of the Wall-Rogalsky Mill- 
ing Co., and for the last several months 
active manager, has been elected presi- 
dent of that concern. He succeeds John 
J. Wall, who met death in a motor-car 
accident several months ago. 


A. P. Haury, of the Claflin (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., who was here last 
week, yo that, while there does not ap- 
pear to much wheat left in that part 
of Kansas, he anticipates no acute short- 
age so far as their own needs are con- 
cerned. Local mills, he believes, will be 
able to obtain all they require, consider- 
ing stocks now held, which are relatively 
large. 

C. W. Lonsdale, president of the Lons- 
dale Grain Co., was last week elected 
president of the Grain Clearing Co., a 
corporation affiliated with the Board of 
Trade, through which future trades are 
cleared. Charles A. Dayton, connected 
with John I. Glover, was elected presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Grain Club, a 
social-business organization of Board of 
Trade members. 


J. C. Regier, manager. of the Buhler‘ 


(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., who was 
here late in the week, says that there does 
not appear to be much wheat left in 
farmers’ hands in central Kansas, and he 
believes wheat will be exceedingly scarce 
before another crop becomes available. 
The Buhler company doubled its capacity 
last summer, and Mr. Regier says the 
mill has been steadily on full time since 
then and until the end of the year. He 
finds business very quiet just now, but 
looks for better buying later. 
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J. E. Howard, formerly president of 
the Howard Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
died at his home in Wichita 10 days ago. 
Until a few years ago Mr. Howard was 
a prominent and forceful figure among 
Kansas millers. He always took an espe- 
cially active part in railway rate matters, 
and led in a number of fights against the 
railways. Several years ago, Mr. How- 
ard left the Howard company and or- 
ganized a new concern which built the 
mill which now forms a part of the plant 
of the Red Star Mill & Elevator Co, 
Somewhat later, he returned to the man- 
agement of his former company, but the 
business was later disposed of. Recently 
he has been a city official at Wichita. 

An informal hearing in connection with 
the application of the federal grain 
grades act to corn grades was held here 
last week by Chester Morrill, solicitor of 
the office of markets. Heads of the 
Kansas and Missouri state departments 
appeared at the hearing with pleas for 
less close adherence to moisture divisions 
on corn grades, which now, they stated, 
make it practically impossible to grade 
on the day of the car’s arrival. They also 
complained against the requirement for 
true samples, which, they stated, could 
not be taken quickly and properly with 
the present heavy car loadings. An argu- 
ment was also submitted in favor of an 
amendment to the law requiring the 
licensing of samplers. 


OKLAHOMA 

Following a bad week, the wheat was 
again put in fine condition by a heavy 
snow of from three to seven inches all 
over the state, and with slowly thawing 
weather, the moisture has all gone into 
the ground. This makes unnecessary any 
further rain until well into February. 

Mills report a little better demand for 
flour the last of the week. Eastern houses 
are taking hold for February, and the 
baking trade of the South is buying. 
Spot stuff that was held up for specifica- 
tions by the drop in prices was ordered 
out on the advance, and disputes con- 
cerning cancellations avoided. There are 
not full-time running orders, but a fair 
volume of business. 

Prices are held up, as the cash price 
of wheat is now higher than at any time 
on the crop. The premium offered makes 
the value of wheat f.o.b. Oklahoma points 
the same as the Chicago May option. 
Mills pay even a little above this. Pat- 
ents are held at $9.80@10, delivered in 
the state, in 1%4,-bbl sacks. Feed has 
again advanced $2 ton, making mill-run 
bran $1.75, delivered in the state, in mixed 
cars with flour. Corn is bringing Chicago 
price f.o.b., which makes it possible to 
hold millfeed at the top. There is con- 
siderable corn yet for sale in central 
Oklahoma. 

Kafir is very hard to find, and practi- 
cally off the market. Preparations are 
being made to seed an enormous acreage 
this spring. 





Lower Prices Not to Come 

W. H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md: 

We regret to say that the flour business 
during the past fortnight has been dull. 
Demand, both export and domestic, has 
been small. We can see no reason for a 
decline from present prices; on the con- 
trary, it seems to us that the situation is 
going stronger all the time. 

Flour at present is on a low basis as 
compared with wheat, and it would cer- 
tainly seem the part of wisdom for buy- 
ers to take on moderate stocks. We be- 
lieve that buyers as a rule are not carry- 
ing heavy stocks, as they all have been 
looking for a decline, which, as above 
stated, we do not expect to come. 

It is difficult to get ocean freight to 
certain ports, and the British regulations 
have apparently put United Kingdom 
buyers under severe handicaps for the 
time being. No doubt, however, some way 


. will be found to adjust conditions in the 


near future, so that established connec- 
tions of American mills can be main- 
tained, at least in a measure. We sin- 
cerely hope so. 


Gordon Smith, the Mobile, Ala., baker, 
is distributing a calendar that has excep- 
tional merit. The reproduction on it, 
entitied “His First Christmas,” is a hand- 
colored Rembrandt print, and depicts a 
happy family scene, with the children 
around a Christmas tree. 
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The flour market last week was very 
unsettled, with prices showing a further 
advance, following strength of the cash 
grain markets. Offerings were small, and 
the situation is becoming a difficult one in 
which to do business. Demand for flour 
was handicapped by the price. It takes 
so much money to finance the flour, and 
so much to handle a car of flour, that 
buyers are not able to do as they former- 
ly did. 

There is no loss in purchases already 
made, and this makes for a disposition to 
take the flour wherever it is possible to 
use it, but buyers are unwilling to take 
delivery and pay for the flour where they 
can delay delivery until the goods are 
actually needed. 

The proposed increase in storage charg- 
es is another disquieting feature. It is 

ointed out that holders of flour will not 
willing to carry the goods in view of 
the high prices, the factors of interest 
and insurance being serious, while with 
the increase in storage charges the ex- 
pense will be considerably augmented. It 
was stated that some flour was sold to the 
Dutch government, although the report 
lacked definite confirmation. Prices at 
the close: spring patents, $8.95@9.30 bbl; 
clear, $7.90@8.20; winter straights, $8@ 
8.35; Kansas straights, $8.75@9.10,—all in 

sacks, 

EXPORT CONDITIONS 

Wheat for export was very firm, with 
a further advance in the premiums for 
hard winter f.o.b. the Atlantic. Gulf 
premiums held a little under the extreme, 
but there was no pressure to sell, not- 
withstanding the high prices being made. 
Early in the week it was understood that 
the British Commission was buying wheat 
to some extent but later it was claimed 
that orders were not received for fur- 
ther amounts. The Dutch bought some, 
and it was intimated that the Belgian 
Relief was also in the market. 

Shipments of wheat were large, and a 
good many vessels are coming in to get 
more, notwithstanding the recent develop- 
ments in steamship circles. The difficulties 
of shipping are increasing. The loss of 
the steamers sunk by the German raiders 
and by the submarines adds seriously to 
the tonnage situation. 

Freight rates are nominally unchanged, 
as the government practically has com- 
mandeered all the room and the ordinary 
shipper is in a difficult position. Any one 
doing a business in other than wheat, corn 
or oats may engage the freight and get 
the goods ready for delivery, only to find 
that the government has taken the freight 
or commandeered the vessel, and the 
goods have to go into storage to await 
the convenience of the line. 

There was a good demand for corn and 
it seems probable that shipments will be 
moderately increased. It is intimated 
that there is likely to be some mixing of 
corn with wheat on the other side, and a 
recent cable stated that millers must pro- 
duce 81 per cent of flour from the wheat, 
or else mix in 5 per cent of other grain, 
including corn. 

Demand for oats was good, and several 
cargoes were worked. It is expected that 
oats shipments will be large, particularly 
as recent reports indicate but a small 
supply from Argentina. 

War risk rates have been advanced. 
This does not affect shipments of grain 
or supplies to the belligerents, but does 
affect the general shipping uncertainties. 


THE FLOUR PROBLEM 


The flour situation in New York has 
never been quite so peculiar as it is now 


for, while stocks in buyers’ hands are gen- 
erally admitted to be light, still they 
cannot be induced to make purchases. 

There is a good deal of spot stuff of all 
grades offered at 25@50c below mill lim- 
its, but even this is not finding ready 
purchasers, and sellers are at a loss to 
know the reason for the lack of interest. 

Shipping directions on stuff already 
sold are hard to obtain and, when se- 
cured, the railroad situation is so bad 
that it is difficult to tell when deliveries 
can be made, which, together with the 
proposed increased storage and demur- 
rage charges by the carriers, makes the 
situation about as bad as it possibly 
could be. 

GAMBLING IN FOOD PRODUCTS 

Joseph Hartigan, commissioner of 
weights and measures of New York, 
launched an attack against the Chicago 
Board of Trade at a meeting held here 
recently. He said that experts were now 
preparing a bill designed to prohibit 
dealing in futures in food markets, which 
would be introduced into the legislature 
of every state in the Union. After his 
address Mr. Hartigan said the details of 
the bill would be made public later. 

The commissioner’s subject was “Gam- 
bling in Food Products,” and he classed 
the operators of the Chicago Board of 
Trade who speculate on the price of 
wheat as common gamblers, saying that 
their activities were the primary cause of 
the high cost of living. 

“At least 30 per cent of the price we 
are paying for bread in New York City,” 
Mr. Hartigan said, “is due to illegitimate 
gambling in wheat, and the psychological 
effect of gambling and high prices in 
wheat influences the price of every other 
foodstuff. The gamblers are creating an 
artificial market, and if we allow this 
immoral condition to exist, things will 
happen which you do not dream of.” 


NOTES 

W. T. Reynolds & Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., are reported to have recently pur- 
chased a feed mill and elevator at Ful- 
ton, N. Y. 

W. W. Beavan, of Lamson Bros., Chi- 
cago, and F. A. McLellan, of the H-O 
Co., Buffalo, were here last week to at- 
tend the annual dinner of the oats trade. 


R. A. Goerz, sales-manager Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., left 
for home last week after visiting the 
principal eastern markets for the pur- 
pose of arranging connections for his 
company. 

An echo of the failure of O. B. Coates 
& Co., flour jobbers, which occurred last 
year, is now being heard in the courts. 
About a dozen bakers are suing the re- 
ceiver of the defunct concern to force de- 
livery of flour they had bought. on con- 
tract at about $5.60 per bbl. 

At a recent meeting of the J. H. Strait 
Milling Co., Canisteo, N. Y., D. H. Travis 
was elected president, M. M. Burrell vice- 
president, and A. D. Travis secretary and 
treasurer. Board of directors, A. L. Jef- 
fers, J. W. Travis, L. F. Travis, W. G. 
Riddell, D. H: Travis, M. M. Burrell and 
A. D. Travis. 

Among millers visiting New York last 
week were C. W. Jennison, manager Wil- 
liston (N. D.) Mill Co., W. J. McDonald, 
Krumm Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, J. 
C. Templeton, sales-manager Sheffield- 
King Milling Co., Minneapolis, C. A. 
Owens, Marion (Ohio) National Mill Co., 
and S. W. Tredway, Chicago. 

The result of the operations of the 
German sea raider reported in the South 
Atlantic last week, through which a large 
number of ships were sunk or captured, 
was a 20 per cent advance in insurance 
rates. While the news of the raider’s 
operations came as a shock, it also fur- 
nished some relief, because it explained 
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the mystery of the Seaport & Holt liner 
Voltaire, and the big White Star freight- 


-er Georgic, both of which had been posted 


in all ports for weeks as long overdue 
and probably lost at sea. The value of 
the ships and cargoes reported destroyed 
or captured was estimated at from $15,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000, the value of the 
ships being put at about $10,000,000. 


BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp., Jan. 22.—Flour was 
a stand-off last week—higher to buy but 
lower to sell. One or two of the larger 
buyers did some dickering for round 
lots, but nothing came of it. Exporters 
were out of the market most of the time, 
their limited purchases being generally 
confined to soft winter straight at prices 
below the cost of production. Offerings, 
while good of all grades, were held high- 
er, yet buyers refused to trade except 
at reductions. 

Springs were firmer but quiet, with 
fancy short patents closing nominally at 
$9.35@9.50; standard brands, $9.10@ 
9.25; long patents, straights and cut- 
straights, $8.80@8.95; first clears, $8.10 
@8.35; second clears, $7.45@7.95,—98-lb 
cottons or 140-lb jutes, 20@30c more in 
wood. It was reported that something 
was done in resale stuff at a tempting 
figure, though no particulars were ob- 
tainable. The big Minneapolis distribu- 
tors have filled this town up for some 
time to come. 

Soft winters were stronger but inac- 
tive, with patents closing nominally at 
$8.75@9, wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 
40@465c less in bulk or buyer’s package; 
near-by straights, $7.75@7.90; western, 
$7.85@8,—bulk or buyer’s sacks, 10@15c 
more in cotton or jute, 40@45c more in 
wood. Sales were small, and confined 
mainly to soft winter straight, near-by 
and western, at $7.75@7.85, bulk, though 
some mills were holding this grade up 
to $8.50. As many mills are selling their 
wheat, it is thought that this should soon 
improve the demand for flour. 

Hard winters were steadier but slow, 
with patents at the close quoted nominal- 
ly at $9.50@9.75; straights, $9.25@9.40; 
clears, $8.35@8.60,—98-lb cottons or 140- 
lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. Both 
demand and trading were unusually 
light, due doubtless to the premium over 
springs. = 

Receipts of flour for the week, 75,458 
bbls; clearances, 106,915. 

NOTES 

Chamber of Commerce memberships 
are selling at $30, exclusive of the an- 
nual dues, which are $30 extra. 

Grain exports from here last week 
were 1,857,146 bus—443,654 wheat, 886,- 
532 corn, 370,620 oats and 156,340 rye. 

Baltimore cash wheat sold up to $2.04 
during the week, but closed 33,c lower 
than this, or 8'4c higher than Toledo 
cash. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
raised its embargo on wheat, corn and 
oats for export from all system points, 
except Chicago Junction and points west 
thereof. 

James A, Edwards, aged 62, a native 
of Baltimore but for many years of J. 
A. Edwards & Co., grain commission, 
Chicago, died Jan. 15 at the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, this city. 

Flour exports last week, covering a 
long period but just reported, were 106,- 
915 bbls—72,241 to Gibraltar, 22,857 to 
St. Nazaire, 6,999 to Glasgow, 3,642 to 
London and 1,276 to Havana. 

It is reliably reported that a large sale 
of new crop Kansas or hard winter pat- 
ent, for shipment next August, has been 
made in eastern territory at $2.50 bbl 
under the current market quotation. 

High prices obtained during the week, 
but not appearing in the official figures, 
were: No. 2 western rye, $1.61; contract 
corn, $1.15; standard white oats, 68c. 
These rates were for spot grain with 
which to load spot ships. 

Gustave H. Nachman, aged 49, presi- 
dent Eagle Mfg. Co., confectionery and 
ice cream cones and other pastry novel- 
ties, Baltimore and Brooklyn, N. Y., 
committed suicide at his place of busi- 
ness in this city last Tuesday by shoot- 
ing himself in the head. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has decided that the railroads cannot in- 
crease their storage charges on export 
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grain either in elevators or cars, and the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, which 
originated and led the fight, is much 
elated over the victory. 

Henry G. Hilken, head of A. Schu- 
macher & Co., local agents North Ger- 
man Lloyd, and president Eastern For- 
warding Co., operating the Deutschland 
and other merchant submarines, is re- 
ported as ‘saying that, while peace still 
seems remote, the North German Lloyd 
is receiving much freight for shipment 
abroad. 

Visitors were J. F. Diefenbach, secre- 
tary and manager St. Paul (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co; W. E. Wiley, grain elevator, 
Stewardstown, Pa; W. F. Walter, direct 
eastern representative Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis; J. A. Blank, export 
manager Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; 
W. E. Reed, of W. E. Reed & Son, grain, 
Charlestown, W. Va. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reversed its decision in the export 
grain case and gives carriers authority 
to publish, on or before March 15, on 
five days’ notice, tariffs increasing rates 
on grain and grain products from cen- 
tral freight association territory and cer- 
tain points in Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri 
and Kentucky to Atlantic ports for ex- 
port. 

There are many boats in port here and 
on demurrage because the railroads have 
failed to bring forward the stuff which 
has been provided for them in the West; 
consequently, exporters are dropping 
some of the money which they have been 
making throughout the war period. Some 
boats are waiting for cargo, while others 
are loaded but afraid to go out on ac- 
count of submarines, and between the 
two the harbor is uncomfortably crowded 
at present. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 9,300 bbls, of which 6,000 were spring 
wheat flour. This represented 40 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 11,600, 
or 57 per cent, the previous week, 11,600, 
or 57 per cent, a year ago, and 13,600, or 
69 per cent, two years ago. 

The flour trade was dull and dragging. 
Operations were limited to small pur- 
chases, both Boston and New York taking 
only for immediate requirements. Some 
mills had difficulty in getting wheat, and 
their output was materially curtailed. 
Shipping directions came in slowly. 

Prices showed very little change. Spring 
patents were quoted at $10.40@10.45, in 
wood, Boston, by most of the mills. Local 
trade was moderate, with prices somewhat 
lower than for Boston. 

Spring clears were in light supply and 
firm. Mills quoted them 75c@$1 bbl 
under spring patents. The ruling asking 
price was $9.45, wood, Boston, for stand- 
ards, although some fancy clears were 
held at $9.60. 

Spring’ low-grade flours and _ second 
clears were scarce, mills having little to 
offer. Their asking prices were high, no 
spring low-grade being quoted under 
$6.50, jute, Boston. One mill quoted 
$7.25, jute, New York. 

Winter wheat mills had a fair demand, 
there being more inquiries for straights, 
which were held at $8.75, wood, Boston. 
Mills have considerable flour sold, but ex- 
perience difficulty in getting directions. 

Rye flour was firmly held at $8, wood, 
Boston. A moderate business was trans- 
acted, new orders and shipping directions 
keeping mills running almost full time. 
The local trade was not very active. 

Buyers paid $7.50, wood, Boston, for 
graham flour. ‘There was a fair demand 
and mills sold all they made, but ship- 
ping directions were slow. Entire wheat 
flour was advanced again, millers asking 
$9.75, wood, Boston, for car lots. Small 
quantities sold locally at $10. 

Buckwheat flour was quoted at $6 per 
100 Ibs in 5-lb paper sacks, although some 
small sales were made at $6.50@7. De- 
mand was limited, but supplies here are 





 Millfeeds were strong under a brisk 
inquiry and light offerings. Spot stuff 
was scarce, spring bran bringing $34@ 
84.50, in 100’s, Boston. Winter bran sold 
at $36, and rye feed at $34, in 100’s, 
Rochester. 

Buyers _ any reasonable price for 
spring middlings, sales being reported at 
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$40@40.50, in 100’s, Boston. Corn goods 
were in lighter demand, owing to advance 
in prices. Mills asked as high as $50 ton 
for corn meal and cracked corn. 

NOTES 

William J. Schultz, a well-known baker 
here for years, died last week. 

Martin F. Bristol, of the J. G. Davis 
Co., was re-elected a director of the Union 
Trust Co. at its annual meeting. 

Despite good sleighing and high prices, 
farmers did not haul much wheat or rye 
to local mills last week. Up to $1.80 bu 
was paid for winter wheat. 

R. J. Arxns. 





NASHVILLE 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 22.—There was 
little change in the flour situation in the 
Southeast last week. Demand was dull, 
and the volume of business booked was 
small, Notwithstanding prices were fairly 
well maintained, there was no activity in 
shipping instructions. The transporta- 
tion problem is again looming up, the 
shortage of cars in some sections of this 
territory causing more complaint than 
was heard last fall. 

As a rule, mills were firm in their ideas. 
There was some reselling, but this was 
not regarded as a strong factor. Little 
attention was given to wheat reactions by 
the mills, as cash wheat continued to show 
much strength. Quotations: best or short 
soft winter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $9.50@10; standard or regu- 
lar patents, $8.95@9.30, mainly $9.15@ 
9.20; long patents, 15c under standard; 
low-grades, 30@50c under standard. 

Rehandlers reported demand light for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. There was 
a good range in prices at times on account 
of the eagerness of some mills to make 
sales. Quotations: spring wheat patents, 
jute, delivered Nashville, $9.50@9.85; 
hard winter patents, $9@9.40. 

Wheat was firm during the week. 
Western No. 2 red was quoted $2@2.05, 
Nashville. There is much interest among 
millers as to supplies of wheat during 
the latter part of the season, with the 
majority of the belief that the cereal is 
going to be very scarce. 

Demand. for wheat bran was active, 
and some mills sold their entire output. 
Middlings quiet, with prices unchanged. 
Quotations: wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River, $31@33; mixed feed, 
$33@34; standard middlings, $34@36. 

CORN MILLERS MEET 

There was a meeting of corn millers at 
Chattanooga, Jan. 20, to consider the 
general situation. Corn has been selling 
at the highest level for many years, the 
only time that the present level has been 
approached for a quarter of a century 
being in 1892, and then only briefly on a 
corner. Nashville corn mills reported im- 
provement in demand, with prices steady 
at $2.20@2.30 per 96-lb bag. Corn was 
quoted at $1.04@1.06 bu. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a 
capacity of 141,900 bbls, showed an out- 
put last week of 88,246, or 62 per cent of 
capacity. This compared with 81,474 
bbls and 51.2 per cent the preceding week, 
65.5 the same week in 1916, 66.4 in 1915, 
59.4 in 1914, 48.2 in 1913 and 38 in 1912. 


STOCKS 
Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 


Jan, 20 Jan. 13 

Flour, DbIO ....cccceccee 37,700 39,700 

Wheat, bus .......+e45. 412,900 418,300 

Comm, DUB ciccecscsscoce 122,800 104,000 

Oats, BUM cccccevcovsess 634,600 619,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 184 cars. 

Cyrus B. Stafford has resigned as 
traffic commissioner of the Memphis Hay 
and Grain Association, to accept the posi- 
tion of manager of the transportation 
department of the Louisville Board of 
Trade. Plans are on foot to consolidate 
the association with the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 

The Memphis Merchants’ Exchange has 
elected the following officers: president, 
K. T. Lindsey, of the Shelby County Oil 
Mill; vice-president, J. T. Morgan, of 
Edgar Morgan Co. Directors, W. P. 
Brown, W. E. Holt, J. L. Nessly, W. F. 
Meath, S. T. Pease, W. C. Johnson, J. J. 
Wade and G. E. Patterson. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





.BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—Another quiet 
week in flour was reported by salesmen 
last week, so far as actual business was 
concerned, although there was consider- 
able inquiry as to prices and the extent 
to which concessions would be made. 
While buyers have been holding off, mill- 
ers have not been forcing sales to any 
great extent, except when sales are pos- 
sible for prompt or early shipment, and 
then the concessions offered have not been 
quite enough to interest buyers. 

There was little change in prices asked 
on most grades, as wheat feeds were 
sharply advanced and this took the place 
of an advance in flour. When it became 
necessary to have flour to meet current 
needs, buyers as a rule found no difficulty 
in picking up what was needed at a satis- 
factory price, but as for laying in sup- 
plies ahead, no one was interested. 

Both buyer and seller believe that the 
present is a good time to go slowly, as the 
market is a dangerous one in which to 
trade in flour. Flour salesmen are giv- 
ing this advice to prospective buyers, and 
latter are evidently of the same mind. 

The dullness noted in December has 
continued so far during the present 
month. While January trade is usually 
quiet, the dullness since the opening of 
the new year has been something unprece- 
dented. This condition is expected to 
continue for some time longer, and no 
activity is looked for until a very much 
lower range of prices prevails, 


SUGGESTED BREAD STANDARD 


The High Cost of Living Commission, 
in its report submitted to Governor Mc- 
Call on Jan. 17, recommended legislation 
that will require that every loaf of bread 
sold in this state shall bear a label stat- 
ing its weight, and that will provide a 
new standard for a loaf of bread. 

The present statutes respecting the sale 
of unwrapped bread are useless, the 
commission said; also, the commissioner 
of weights and measures has too broad 
powers. Because of the difficulties -in 
regulating baking machinery, it is cus- 
tomary to grant tolerance for variations 
in weight of bread sold in wrappers. ‘This 
the commission thinks should be stopped, 
and legislation enacted to require bakers 
to put enough ingredients in bread to 
niake it reach the required weight. 

Respecting standardization of the loaf, 
the commission believes that the better 
plan is to recognize 5c and 10c as the 
units of price established by convenience 
and custom, and to permit Fae to add 
to the size of the loaf as the price of 
flour goes down, and to subtract from its 
size as flour goes up. If this policy is 
adopted, then the protection to the pur- 
chaser must be the weight stamped or 
printed on a label attached to the un- 
wrapped loaf, just as is the case today 
with the weight printed upon the wrapper 
of the hy oaf. 

Incidentally, Commissioner of Weights 
and Measures Hanson was criticized by 
the commission for his failure to prose- 
cute persons who sell underweight bread. 


NOTES 


Otto Swaller, of the Williamson Mill- 
ing Co., Clay Center, Kansas, was on 
*change last week. 

About 40 delegates will represent New 
England at the fourth national foreign 
trade convention to be held at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Jan. 25-27. 


Irving T. Bush, of New York City, will 
be the speaker at the fourth assembly 
luncheon of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, to be held Feb. 15. Mr. Bush 
is president of the Bush Terminal Co., 
New York, 


Bakers all over the state are facing a 
shortage of waxed paper, and it is 
thought that it will be only a short time 
before they will be forced to abandon 
wrapping bread or wrap it in common 
brown paper. 

The following petitions in bankruptcy 
were filed last week: Daignault Bros., 
bakers, Springfield, Mass; liabilities, 
$9,096; no assets. G. Baudanza, grocer, 
Winchester, Mass; liabilities, $1,527; no 
assets. - I. Littman, grocer, Hartford, 
Conn; liabilities, $2,515; assets, $1,200. 

Fifty carloads of Canadian flour ar- 
rived in Boston last week for export to 
the French government, and are in store 
pending the arrival of the Baycross, one 
of the new Hudson Bay Steamship Co.’s 
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vessels. This steamer is to be followed by 
several others during the next two months. 
The agents of the line state that heavy 
shipments of flour will be made through 
the port of Boston until the opening of 
navigation at Montreal. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan, 22.—Some of the 
mills started up early last week, hoping 
that orders would come in later, but the 
majority dropped out again, and unless 
conditions improve they will all be down 
before the close of this week. There ap- 
pears to be no demand for any grade of 
flour. While the mills are anxious to 
grind, if only for the reason that they 
need the feed, it is not likely that they 
will continue to accumulate stocks, par- 
ticularly as shipping directions are slow. 

The shortage of coal at some mills, and 
lack of electric power at others, together 
with the great difficulty in getting cars, 
is bound to tell on flour supplies at east- 
ern as well as interior points, and millers 
are looking for some rush orders before 
the close of the month. 

There was no change in prices from 
previous week, the few sales being at 
about quotations for carloads. 

Winter wheat. flour was dull, and prices 
20@25c higher for all grades. Short pat- 
ent was held at $9.65, standard at $9.40, 
and pastry at $9, bbl, in wood, track, 
Buffalo. 

Rye flour dull and fairly steady. No. 1 
was quoted at $8@8.10; straight, $7.75@ 
7.85; dark, $7.65,—in wood, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Millfeed prices were —o and there 
was no disposition to sell any quantity 
for shipment the next three months. With 
continued severe cold weather there is a 
heavy consumption of feed, and farmers 
are out of all fodder except hay. The 
spot situation is serious, mills being sold 
so far ahead that quick-shipment bran 
would bring $34 or more. 

A few millers talk $40 for bran 
before spring, unless the flour trade im- 
proves materially within a few weeks. 
Standard middlings advanced the same as 
bran, about $1 ton, and flour middlings 
were $2 higher. Red dog was in good 
demand at $1.50 advance, and offerings 
light. 

Winter wheat feeds were only 50c high- 
er than previous quotations, and sellers 
reported an active demand, especially for 
near-by stuff, with good prospects of 
higher prices before the close of the 
week, 

Corn-meal coarse feed sold better than 
for some time, and at higher prices. 
Hominy feed steady, and offerings fair. 
Gluten feed unchanged. 

Cottonseed meal was in only fair re- 
quest and steady. Oil meal easier, the 
mills offering carloads at $1 under pre- 
vious quotations. 

Kafir corn scarce and strong at $2.70, 
and milo maize the same price, per 100 
Ibs, bulk, track, Buffalo. 

No offerings of brewers’ or distillers’ 
grains. Malt sprouts were held at $26 
ton, sacks extra, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats were never in better de- 
mand here, and the market was strong. 
Oat hulls in light supply and easily sold 
at $22.50 for reground, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. 

Buckwheat flour in only fair demand 
and steady at $6 per 100 Ibs in 5-lb paper 
bags. Some fancy patent sold as high 
as $8. Buckwheat was offered at $2.88 
per 100 Ibs, bulk, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 
The output of the mills in this dis- 
trict last week was 99,500 bbls, being 60 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
107,500, or 64 per cent, the previous week, 
97,200, or 58 per cent, a year ago, 134,- 
700, or 98 per cent, in 1915, and 112,700, 
or 82 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES ‘ 

A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering & Appraisal Co., is on a busi- 
ness trip to Toronto, Ottawa and Mont- 
real. : 

William McKnight, of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Grain Co. and L. W. Forbell, 
grain broker, New York, were here last 
week. 

Stocks of wheat in store and afloat here 
are about 20,500,000 bus, of which 16,- 
200,000 are Canadian, compared with 24,- 
314,000 a year ago. 
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The Taylor & Bournique Co., grain 
dealers, Milwaukee, Wis., have opened a 
branch office here in room 636, Chamber 
of Commerce Building. H. C. Shaw is 
manager. 

The weather here the past week was 
of the old-fashioned variety, plenty of 
snow, zero atmosphere, gales from all 
directions and general interruption of 
transportation. 

Fred E. Pond, secretary of the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange, back from the an- 
nual meeting of the Council of Grain 
Exchanges, held at Chicago, reports a 
very successful meeting. He was elected 
third vice-president. 

E. Banoasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuinavetPui, Pa., Jan. 22.—Mill lim- 
its were further advanced last week as a 
result of the continued upward movement 
in wheat, but business was of small pro- 
portions as dealers were unwilling to fol- 
low the rising views of manufacturers. 
Most of the limited transactions were in 
second-hand stocks, which were available 
at 25@50c bbl under -mill limits. 


NOTES 

Walter K. Woolman, president of the 
S. C. Woolman Co., is in Chicago on a 
business trip. r 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 1,689,- 
519 bus, against 1,775,741 for the same 
time last year. 

J. C. Templeton, sales-manager of 
the Sheffield-King Milling Co. and H. 
Dittmer, a miller of El Reno, Okla., were 
on ’change last week. 


At a meeting of the Commercial Ex- 
change, on Saturday, the following were 
nominated to be voted for at the annual 
meeting to be held on Jan. 30: president, 
Louis G. Graff; vice-president, C. Her- 
bert Bell; treasurer, Joseph W. Beatty. 
Directors, Charles Freihofer, Walter K. 
Woolman, Philip R. Markley, William 
H. Watkins, George M. Richardson, 
George C. Shane, Horace. Kolb, W. S. 
Woodward, Samuel H. Young, Hubert J. 
Horan, F. Marion Hall, Charles Hay, 
William B. Stites, Frank M. Rosenkrans 
and J, Dawson Walls. 

SamueEt S. Danirets. 





PITTSBURGH 


Pirrssurcu, Pa., Jan. 22.—The flour 
trade is beginning to realize more clearly 
why business did not pick up immediately 
after the turn of the year, as had been 
anticipated. This condition is caused 
largely by a greater curtailment of con- 
sumption than had been thought possible. 
Undoubtedly the $9@I11 jobbing prices, 
which have been the rule most of the time 
since this crop started, made the house- 
wife use flour more sparingly. 

Added to this, the baker is getting 
more money for his smaller loaf, and in 
many cases there has been no increase in 
the number of loaves the shop has turned 
out. All of which means that stocks of 
flour in the hands of jobbers, bakers and 
merchants on Jan. 1 were larger than had 
been supposed, and left the trade in po- 
sition to stay out of the market that much 
longer. 

However, there was a better inquiry 
last week, particularly among the mixed- 
car trade. Jobbing sales improved, both 
to retail merchants and small bakeries, 
and the flour trade is in a much healthier 
condition and back where business can be 
done. . 

Shipping directions on old contracts 
came in nicely, and there is scarcely a 
contract in force today on flour at prices 
above present mill’s levels. 

Spring patents, at the close, ranged 
$9.30@9.80 bbl, with straight $9.15@9.50. 
While wheat was a little higher, the ad- 
vances in millfeed acted as an offset. 
Hard winters were advanced to a range 
of $9.30@9.60 for patents, with straights 
20c less. Near-by soft winters were of- 
fered at about the same basis as the 
previous week. 

Millfeed was very strong, particularly 
bran and standard middlings. Any car 
known to be actually in transit could be 
readily disposed of, and the nearer the 
destination the higher the premium. Bran 
ranged $33@35, according to delivery; 
standard middlings, the same price and 
basis; white middlings, $37@38.50; red 
dog, $44@45,—-all in 100-lb sacks, car- 
loads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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BRITISH FOOD CONTROL 


No new developments have occurred 
durmg the week regarding the regulations 
for the importation of foreign flour. Im- 
porters have been anxiously awaiting the 
arrival of the government standard of 
Glasgow straight-run flour. It will be 
remembered that the regulations state 
that flour made from North American 
spring wheat is not to be whiter than a 
sample representing straight-run flour 
manufactured by Glasgow mills. The 
reason that Glasgow flour was decided on 
as a standard is because the mills of that 
city are the only ones in the United King- 
dom that make a single-wheat flour con- 
sisting entirely of spring wheats from 
North America,—meaning the United 
States and Canada. 


It is understood that the government 


is making its standard samples by taking 
the average of the run of the leading 
mills of Glasgow. These samples are due 
to arrive tomorrow, and will be put up in 
2-lb packages. Any flour-importing firm 
will be entitled to a sample, but should a 
firm require more than one, a charge of 
60c per 2-lb package will be made. 

Importers hope to receive the new sam- 

les in time to post them to their mills 

y tomorrow’s mail. I have seen samples 

of this quality of Glasgow-milled flour, 
and am inclined to think that the color of 
the usual export patents will have to be 
lowered if they are to pass the color test. 
All that will be necessary will be to add 
a percentage of red dog to the old type 
of export patent, and the resulting flour 
will practically match the standard fixed 
by the government. 

Flours made from all other wheats 
than North American spring wheat, or, in 
other words, flours made from blended 
wheats, in accordance with the new regu- 
lations, when imported must not be 
whiter than a sample representing a 
straight-run flour manufactured in the 
ordinary course of business in mills of 
the district of port of entry 

As British mills use a large proportion 
of Indian and Australian wheats in their 
mixture, these samples representing flour 
made from blended wheats will be much 
whiter in color than the Glasgow stand- 
ard, and there is no doubt that their at- 
tractive oe will appeal consider- 
ably to bakers in spite of their lack of 
strength. I have also seen these sam- 
ew and they are certainly quite nice- 

ooking flours. 

It is well known that, in Minneapolis 
and the surrounding district, a number of 
the mills use a certain proportion of. 
hard winter wheats in their milling mix- 
tures. ‘I can see no reason why flours 
made from a mixture of spring and hard 
winter wheat should not classified as 

_ flour made from blended wheats, and as 
such conform to the color test of the 
standard fixed for flours made from 
blended wheat at the various ports of 
entry. 

If this would be permissible, there is 

no doubt that such flours made from a 

blend of spring and Kansas wheats would 
have an enormous advantage in strength 
over the British-milled flours, which are 
made from weaker wheats. I have not 


heard any one else advance this theory 
but, according to the wording of the regu- 
lations, I cannot see why such a scheme 
should not be possible. 


Kansas -and other hard winter wheat 
mills should find the new regulations 
very favorable for their grades of flour, 
as those made from hard winter wheats 
will not have to conform to the Glasgow 
standard, but to the standard at the port 
of entry, which, as previously pointed 
out, will be whiter than the Glasgow 
standard, but of less strength. 

Hard winter wheat millers will, there- 
fore, be in a position to supply a flour of 
very much the same color as the usual 
Kansas export patent, and at the same 
time stronger in character than the flours 
made by the British mills from blended 
wheat. I cannot but feel that Kansas 
mills will soon be once again doing a good 
export business to the United Kingdom 
a ay that the — of hard wheat 
eft in the winter wheat states are suffi- 
ciently large to provide a surplus for 
export. 

Now that the color standards have been 
fixed, American and Canadian millers 
will no longer need to bother their heads 
about percentages of extract, but will 
merely have to send flours that are not 
whiter in color than the fixed standards. 
This naturally simplifies the question of 
the importation of clears and low-grades, 
which at first the government authorities 
were not inclined to allow to be imported. 
Their objection, however, has been over- 
come and, in future, clears and low- 
grades will be imported. 

There is no doubt that British millers 
are raising strong objections to the im- 
portation of clears and low-grades, as 
they, themselves, having to mill.on the 
percentage of extract basis, are unable 
to make such grades. There is, however, 
not much fear of their objections being 
listened to, as it has been pointed out to 
the authorities that the small country 
mills must have strong clears from 
America or Canada to mix with their 
flours made from English wheat. If these 
millers were not allowed to blend strong 
clears with their flour, they would be 
ruined, as they would be unable to com- 
pete with the flour made by the large 
port mills. 


CANADIAN MILLERS IN LONDON 


Representatives of the Canadian mill- 
ing trade, accompanied by Sir George 
Foster, minister of commerce for Can- 
ada, have arrived in London for the pur- 
pose of discussing certain phases of the 
Canadian milling situation with the Brit- 
ish government authorities. W. W. 
Hutchison, vice-president of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
and Thomas Williamson, vice-president 
of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, are here to represent the in- 
terests of the Canadian milling trade. 
W. A. Black, managing director of the 
Ogilvie mills, was also expected to come 
over, but at the last moment was unable 
to make the trip. 

Mr. Williamson came over on the same 
boat as Sir George Foster, and during 
the voyage they had ample opportunity 
to thoroughly discuss the situation. It is 
understood that both Mr. Hutchison and 
Mr. Williamson came over at the special 
request of Sir George Foster, to act in 
an advisory capacity. There is no doubt 
that they will & able to secure good re- 
sults, as they are in a position to supply 
the authorities with a lot of information, 
of which there are many signs the latter 
are badly in need. 

Both Mr. Hutchison and Mr. William- 
son are convinced that, in order to make 
it possible for Canadian millers. to do a 
satisfactory business in the United King- 
dom, the first thing to be done is to insist 
on the government arranging to put 
freight rates on flour on a more equiva- 
lent basis with those of wheat. At pres- 
ent, the discrimination in favor of wheat 





is so heavy that it is impossible to sell 
any volume of flour. 

As a matter of fact, cables have been 
received from Canadian mills during the 
last few days stating that they are unable 
to obtain any freight room for flour until 
March, whereas it is definitely known 
that a large tonnage for wheat is avail- 
able. There is no doubt that this matter, 
in the hands of Sir George Foster, assist- 
ed by men of such ability and experi- 
ence as Messrs. Hutchison and William- 
son, will quickly be adjusted. 

These men are of the opinion that 
British millers have an enormous ad- 
vantage over Canadian millers, owing to 
the exorbitant prices that the former are 
obtaining for offals. Bran is selling at 
$70@75 ton, and middlings or shorts are 
reported selling as high as $95. Taking 
the ruling freights on wheat into consid- 
eration and the prices of offals in Can- 
ada, it is estimated that the British miller 
has an advantage of at least $1 bbl in his 
favor in the matter of offals alone, to say 
nothing of the fact that he is able to buy 
his wheat from the government consider- 
ably cheaper than it could be bought in 
the open market. 

When these facts are taken into con- 
sideration it can easily be understood 
what the Canadian and American miller 
is up against, and it is for the purpose 
of attempting to remedy, as far as pos- 
sible, such conditions, that these Cana- 
dian millers, accompanied by their min- 

-ister of commerce, have come to London. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 

The market has been closed for the 
greater part of this week, owing to the 
Christmas holidays. On the working days 
it was well supplied with money, which 
was in fair demand. Day-to-day loans 
are obtainable at 4@41%, per cent, and 
seven-day loans at 434,@5. 

Very little business was passing in com- 
mercial bills, but there was a woe | inquiry 
for treasury bills, which, however, were 
scarce. Three months’ bank bills are of- 
fered at 5%@5 9-16 per cent, four 
months’ at 5%@5 9-16, six months’ at 
5 9-16, and trade bills at 54,@6%. 

It is announced that the Federal Re- 
serve Board has authorized the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to appoint 
the Bank of England as its agent in 
London, and in turn to act as the agent 
for the Bank of England in New York. 
It appears that the authorization is not 
confined to the bank in New York, but 
will apply to other Reserve banks outside 
that city, so the new step may prove of 
great magnitude. It is understood that 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank will 
keep a large balance in London, which 
will be available for commercial paper, 
and offset Britain’s purchases in America. 


LIVERPOOL, DEC. 26 


Very little business has materialized in 
available commodities during the past 
week, owing to the Christmas holidays. 
As regards prices of both foreign and 
home-milled products, there is nominally 
no change in quotations, in the absence of 
any demand or any inclination to antici- 
pate future wants. 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers are offering regu- 
lation flour to a small extent, especially 
Kansas and Manitoba, at 55s 6d@56s per 
280 lbs c.i.f., and some new business for 
shipment in the neighborhood of these 
figures has been put through. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, DEC. 26 
- West of Scotland millers are selling 
home-milled flours at 57s 6d and strong 
flours at 57s 64@59s, but they are doing 
a very small business in face of the com- 
petition offered by American mills. In 
contrast, a very good trade is passing in 
American winters and in Kansans. Win- 


ters are quoted at 56s and Kansans at 56s 
6d for December, and 55s 6d for Janu- 
ary, shipment. There are practically no 
Manitobas on the market, which has“not 
yet settled down to the new order of 
things. 

The food controller, it is understood, 
has not made up.his mind on the subject 
of running clears or straights, and fre- 
quent conferences are being held as to 
that and other points which deeply con- 
cern the future of the trade. 

So far the authorities have allowed 
themselves to be largely guided in their 
policy by English grain merchants and 
millers, overlooking the fact that the 
tastes of the northern counties of Eng- 
land and the whole of Scotland in the 
matter of bread are quite different from 
those that obtain in the south. However, 
the Scottish consumer is not likely to 
offer any opposition to the grading al- 
ready notified, and which, by the way, on 
the basis of the consumptioh for 1916, is 
calculated to yield an addition of 
2,000,000 qrs to the food supply of 1917. 

Imports of grain into Clyde ports last 
week were not as good as those of the 
week preceding, yet they were not un- 
satisfactory. Of wheat, 24,754 qrs were 
landed; of flour, 22,429 sacks; of maize, 
2,361 qrs,—the bulk of which came from 
the United States and Canada. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


On the Edinburgh and Leith markets 
a firm tone has ruled this week, and a 
fair trade has been done in wheat and 
flour. Regulation straight-run flour is 
Officially 61s 6d per sack, and best Mid- 
lothian oatmeal 80s. 

Inland parts of Scotland have been 
drawing very heavily this season on stocks 
of grain in Glasgow. Increases are re- 
ported under every head. 

Regarding the composition of the new 
loaf which is being produced in several 
localities already, and gives satisfaction, 
it is stated that the grading takes some- 
thing like 6 per cent of what has for- 
merly been used as food for live stock. 
That food has consequently advanced in 
value, and of the increase 40 per cent is 
said to be due to the operation of the new 
law. Thus it is argued that, if a medium 
by-product now costs 30s per sack of 224 
Ibs, 18s is the natural price and 12s is 
due to the absorption of by-product by 
the new loaf. 


IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 27 

The flour trade has been so uncertain 
during the last few days that the holidays 
came as a relief. Prices have been firm, 
and in some cases home millers have been 
dearer on spot. Importers are at a com- 
plete standstill, and even the retail deal- 
ers have been very quiet the last few 
days. Bakers are not taking delivery of 
any white flour now, but householders who 
do home baking have still been active in 
laying in stock, in some cases enough to 
last them two or three months. 

Importers have received offers in 
numerous instances of what is described 
by both Canadian and States mills as 
standard flour, but they wish to know 
what will happen if these flours do not 
meet the standard color laid down by the 
government. Suppose flour already bought 
comes in whiter than the government 
sample, what will happen to the flour, 
and who is going to take the responsi- 
bility? - 

Minneapolis mills are quoting 58s net, 
c.i.f. Belfast, for what is called the new 
standard flour. No sales, however, have 
been made. 

Kansas mills have not offered anything 
this week. 

Manitoba mills are offering pretty good 
value, as some of the most reliable ones 
are asking 56s for 76 per cent flour. No 
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attempt has been- made to operate for 
shipment, pending the receipt of samples 
of what the government expects. 

American soft winters are quoted at 
57s net, cif. Belfast, but there is no 
attempt to trade at present, home millers 
ruling the market. 

Mill offals steady, but there has been 
a pause both in the demand and the up- 
ward movement. White bran is still quot- 
ed at £16 per ton, with fine medium about 
£14 10s, but cheap bran is 10s up, at 
£13 10s. Pollards are dearer, good white 
being quoted at £15, with no first-hand 
sellers. The general tone of feeding- 
stuffs, however, is quieter, demand for 
both Indian meal and cakes being poor, 
compared with a week ago. 





INDIANA MILLERS MEET 


Midwinter Meeting of Indiana Millers’ Asso- 
ciation Held in Indianapolis Jan. 
16—Fifty Present 


Torepo, Ouro, Jan. 22.—The midwinter 
meeting of the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion was held in the assembly room of 
the Board of Trade, Indianapolis, on 
Tuesday, Jan, 16. There were 50 in at- 
tendance, including several farmers, who 
were present upon invitation of millers. 

The meeting was called to order at 
10:30 a.m., by Carl Sims, president of 
the association, who briefly reviewed the 
year’s activities. He then introduced A. 
P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, who informed the 
millers of the work of the Federation 
during the last few months. Mr. Hus- 
band spoke particularly of the numer- 
ous attacks on white flour, and impressed 
upon the millers present, and upon their 
advertising manager, the necessity of 
conducting a campaign to inform the 
consumer of the food value of white 
flour. He also spoke of the mass con- 
vention and camp meeting of millers, to 
be held at Hollister, Mo., in the Ozarks, 
during the week beginning May 28. 

Miss A. L. Reese, of Chicago, spoke 
on embargoes and the car shortage, re- 
viewing the events leading up to the 
present car shortage and the action 
taken to relieve the situation. Following 
her address the subject was discussed by 
W. L. Sparks, of Terre Haute. 

George H. Lewis, of Lawrenceburg, 
addressed the meeting on federal grain 
grades and supervision of inspection, his 
remarks being followed by discussion, in 
which T. S. Blish, of Seymour, and 
George Doran, of Indianapolis, partici- 
pela 

Edgar H. Evans, of Indianapolis, 
chairman of the advertising committee, 
and V. Ernest Field, in charge of the 
advertising campaign to promote the use 
of Indiana flour in that state, made in- 
teresting reports. - 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, state food and 
drug commissioner, addressed the meet- 
ing on weights-standardization of food 
products, and the legislation necessary to 
provide therefor. Dr. Barnard’s_ re- 
marks were closely followed by the mill- 
ers, and his address was well received. 

Charles M. Lemon, of Bedford, dis- 
cussed the question of short selling, call- 
ing it a national evil that should be pre- 
vented by law. His remarks were fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the subject by 
several of those in attendance. 

W. H. Wicern, JR. 





Spokesman For the Farmer 

Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 20.—In the 
House, Jan. 4, Congressman Helgesen, 
of North Dakota, strongly opposed the 
idea of an embargo for any purpose, and 
spoke strongly against one against the 
exportation of wheat in particular. In 
the course of his speech he said: 

“The wheat grower is not the principal 
agent responsible for the high cost of 
bread today, nor is he the agent who 
makes the greatest profit on his product. 
A leading baker in the District of Co- 
lumbia made the statement Dec. 9, 1916, 
that during the last two years the cost of 
operating a baking plant had increased 
78 per cent. 

“We all know to our sorrow that the 
price of bread has recently been increased 
92 per cent, and yet this prominent baker 
mournfully declared that the ‘bakers are 
losing 14 per cent off their profits of two 
years ago.’ If, with an increase of 78 per 


cent in expenses and an advance of 92 
per cent in the price received for their - 





bread, the bakers are still losing 14 per 
cent off their profits of two years ago, it 
would be interesting to know what was 
considered a fair percentage of profit at 
that time. ; 

“These are startling figures, and I ex- 
pect to be met with the statement that I 
am mistaken; that the price of bread has 
advanced only from 5 to 6c per loaf. But 
it is a simple mathematical problem; that 
is, we now pay 6c for 10 ozs of bread, 
whereas we formerly paid 5c for 16 ozs. 
The advance in price is, therefore, as I 
have said, 92 per cent.” 


Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





MILLERS WIN TAX FIGHT 


Wisconsin’s Recent Law Held Constitutional 
—Bernhard Stern & Sons Brought 
Test Case 


MitwavukeE, Wis., Jan. 22.—The su- 


preme court of Wisconsin has held the 
occupational grain tax law of 1915 valid 
and constitutional, and the grain and 
milling industry of the state is thus re- 
leased from the burden of heavy taxa- 
tion. 

The test case arose out of the attempt 
of the tax commissioner of Milwaukee to 
assess the grain holdings of Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, operating the Atlas flour 
mills, under the old system of personal 
property taxation instead of the new law. 
On May 1, 1916, the usual time for mak- 
ing assessments, the commissioner, deny- 
ing the validity of the new act, assessed 
the Stern company for grain then held in 
elevators. The company objected, hold- 
ing that the assessment should be made 
under the new law, which makes the vol- 
ume of grain passing through the eleva- 
tors from May 1 of one year to May l-of 
the next year the basis of assessment. 
The case was fought out in the Circuit 
Court of Milwaukee County, which held 
the occupational tax constitutional. An 
appeal was taken to the supreme court, 
the state appearing on behalf of the 
Stern company in support of the act of 
1915. 

The higher court upholds the new law, 
and speaks as follows in rendering its 
decision: 

“Attention was brought by the state 
tax commission to the fact that the sys- 
tem of taxing grain in public elevators and 
warehouses resulted in evasions, and it 
endeavored, by the present law, to pro- 
vide a more just system of taxation by 
imposing an occupation tax on operators 
of grain elevators and warehouses, and 
exempting the grain therein on May 1 
from taxation. The grain handled in 
public elevators and warehoyses is a 
product in transit from place to place in 
the channels of commerce, and much of 
it is in such transit from city to city. 

“In the light of these conditions, such 
grain constitutes a wholly different class 
of property for the purpose of local tax- 
ation than this grain stored in private 
warehouses for the producer, and offers 
ample distinction tween them for 
classification for the purpose of taxation. 
Such classification and exemption is in 
harmony with the constitutional amend- 
ment provided for exemption, the pre- 
vious legislation on the subject and the 
former decisions of this court on this 
subject.” 

H. N. Witson. 





Norway's Shipping Losses 

During the quarter ended Nov. 30, 1916, 
the Norwegian mercantile marine lost 93 
steam vessels of 145,295 gross tons, with 
a cost to the Norwegian War Insurance 
Club of $26,000,000. The total war losses 
up to Nov. 30 were 182 steamers of 281,- 
628 gross tons, and 60 sailing vessels of 
43,787 net tons, in all 242 vessels and 
325,415 tons, 

The insurance value of these vessels was 
$39,045,000, but the actual market value 
was very much higher, as it was possible 
to insure them for only a part of their 


value. If insured for full value there 
would have been little profit. Ships that 
before the war could purchased for 


about $25 a ton now cost $150 a ton or 
more. 

As a result of the losses sustained by 
the Norwegian shipping companies, a 
movement has been started to obtain a 
suspension of the extra shipping taxes, 
on the plea, bg mage that the industry 
cannot stand them, in view of the con- 
tinuing and widening losses, 
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New business in flour was dull last 
week, Jobbers and bakers generally re- 
fused. to take hold, and no improvement 
is expected until stocks are further de- 
pleted. A few single car lots for imme- 
diate shipment were sold under the mar- 
ket but, in most cases, mills remained 
firm in their asking prices. 

Business in the South was rather spot- 
ted. In certain quarters an improved 
demand was noted, but sales consisted 
only of car lots for immediate shipment. 
Elsewhere, business was very quiet. 
Prices at the close showed little change 
from previous week, but in some cases 
were slightly firmer. 

Some mills reported shipping instruc- 
tions coming in more freely, but others 
said specifications were. disappointing. 
Prices have now reached a level that 
causes buyers to proceed cautiously, and 
it looks as though the conservative policy 
that prevailed at this time lasi year will 
be the rule. 

Export business was quiet. Numerous 
inquiries were received but, owing to the 
difficulty in securing ocean space, millers 
were unable to take advantage of offers. 
However, some mills reported the sale of 
one or two small-lots to the Continent. 
Demand from Latin America and the 
West Indies was fair. ; 

Local mills worked on old contracts, 
and did very little new business. Sales 
consisted entirely of small lots. Buyers 
still hope for lower prices, and even 
those in need of supplies reduce their 
purchases, to the minimum. Some resell- 
ing was done, but only in a limited 
amount, and not sufficient to interfere 
with the ruling prices. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $8.70@8.90; 
straight, $8.45@8.65; first clear, $7.25@ 
7.50; second clear, $6.20@6.70; low- 
grade, $6@6.20,—jute. Soft winter fancy 
patent, $8.60@8.90; second patent, $8.25 
@8.40; extra fancy, $7.90@8.10; second 
clear, $7@7.45; low-grade, $6.10@6.50,— 
jute or cotton. Pacific Coast soft wheat 
fancy patent, $8.60@8.90; straight, $8.20 
@8.50; cut-off, $7.70@7.90,—jute. Spring 
wheat patent, $9@9.25; first clear, $7.60 
@8,—jute. Rye, $8.15; dark, $7.85. 

Millfeed was somewhat higher, and all 
grades were in excellent demand. Some 
mills reported that they were sold ahead. 
Shippers bought freely, anticipating a 
good demand. Inquiries were good, but 
offerings light. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending Jan. 20 was 36,000, 
representing 71 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 37,600, or 75 per cent, the 
previous week, 69 per cent a year ago, 
and 81 per cent in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 55,000, repre- 
senting 71 per cent, compared with 52,- 
400, or 68 per cent, the previous week, 
70 per cent a year ago, and 54 per cent 
in 1915. 


_ THE GROWING CROP 


A good snowfall the early part of last 
week covered the fields throughout Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois in time to 
protect the growing wheat crop from the 
frost which followed. Low temperatures 
prevailed the remainder of the week, but 
Mo gaint no damage was done. All 
mills reported the plant in excellent con- 
dition. In some sections in southern IIli- 
nois, where the snowfall was light, the 


snow has disappeared, but a further fall 
is predicted. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Good. ..Snowed early in the week 
when temperatures were low, but it is all 
gone now; plant has sustained no injury 
so far...Fine shape...Has a nice snow 
covering, which is beneficial. ..Excellent 
.--In good condition. ..Still promising. . 
Good...Weather seasonable and pros- 
pects are good. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, Ill. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il. 


GRAIN MEN MEET 


The annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Grain Club was held Jan. 17 at the 
American Annex, and the following offi- 
cers were elected: N. L. Moffitt, presi- 
dent; W. T. Brooking, vice-president; 
W. B. Christian, secretary. Executive 
committee, W. J. Edwards, W. K. Stan- 
ard, Paul Berger, C, L. Wright, and 
Joseph Newell. 

John O. Ballard, president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, spoke on the advisa- ~ 
bility of doing away with destination 
weights, at the conclusion of which a 
motion prevailed authorizing the presi- 
dent to appoint a committee of three 
to investigate the matter and report at 
the next meeting. 

A motion by W. T. Brooking, that of- 
ficers or managers of houses trading in 
grain futures, who are members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, be admitted to 
ee in the Grain Club, was car- 
ried. 

A telegram of good cheer was sent to 
the retiring president, George C. Martin, 
Jr., thanking him for services rendered 
during the past year. 

About 66 members and guests were 
present. ’ 


NOTES 


No part of the last Holland contract 
was secured by St. Louis mills. 


The Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. last 
week announced that it had increased its 
capital to $50,000, fully paid. 

E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., who was confined to his room 
last week with a nervous attack, is at 
his office again, . 

The highest price for over a quarter 
century was realized on the St. Louis 
market for No. 3 mixed corn last Thurs- 
day, Jan. 18, when the Seele Bros. Grain 
Co, sold 15 cars at $1 per bu. 


The Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co. 
O’Fallon, IIL, last week entertained H. 
C. Josselyn, of Brown & Josselyn, Port- 
land, Maine, William Nuckolls and Mr. 
Roy, of the Nuckolls-Fite Grocery Co., 
Jackson, Tenn., and its West Tennessee 
and Mississippi representative, T, L. Ma- 
roney, Jackson, Tenn. Brown & Jos- 
selyn represent the company in Maine, 
and the Nuckolls-Fite Grocery Co. is its 
jobbing distributor in Jackson, Tenn. 





A Big Flour and Feed Buyer 


The Elk Milling & Produce Co., Kana- 
wha & Michigan road, Charleston, W. Va., 
operating a feed and corn-meal mill, is a 
car buyer of flour, feed, corn, oats and 
chicken feed. Over 1,000 cars are distrib- 
uted. The company represents the Bay 
State Milling Co., the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, the Ansted & Burk Co., the 
Gwinn Milling Co., the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and also sells under private 
brands. A house-to-house canvass is be- 
ing made for the Russell-Miller flour. J. 
F. Kay is the new manager of the com- 


pany. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Jan. 20 was esti- 
mated at 22,250 bbls, or 83 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 18,250, or 61 per 
cent, a week ago, 22,000, or 82 per cent, 
in 1916, and 24,000, or 92 per cent, in 
1915. 

Two or three factors in trade conditions 
are not pleasing to either millers or flour 
handlers. The main one is the scarcity 
of cars. Another is the reselling of flour 
at a low range. In some instances flour 
has been resold between jobbers and 
bakers, principally 95 per cent southwest- 
ern patents, at fully 50c less than mills 
are willing to quote at. Another problem 
is the increase in supply of flour here. 

Chicago millers have manufactured 
more flour than they have been able to 
ship, due to the car shortage. One mill 
has fully 35,000 bbls in store, and an- 
other quite a liberal amount. There is 
said to be considerable coming into Chi- 
cago from mills in Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Northwest. This accumulation is 
attributed to the mills being able to ob- 
tain local line cars for shipment to Chi- 
cago, and not east of here. Storage 
houses here are well filled with flour of 
all grades. When there is an easing up 
of traffic, this tonnage will work east. 

So much flour is arriving from the 
West, and storage houses are so con- 
gested, that the new demurrage rules are 
cutting in on the profite of mill products 
consigned to this market. Some of the 
roads are living up to their regulation on 
demurrage, and receivers are obliged to 
pay heavily for the use of cars. 

‘Terminal mills in the Northwest seem 
to have an edge on their competitors in 
the Southwest. The smaller millers and 
those located in the interior of Minnesota 
are having trouble in obtaining wheat, 
and also in making shipments as required 
by buyers. Mills in South and North 
Dakota are in a more serious position, so 
brokers and buyers here contend. Spring 
wheat patents are obtainable at $9.10@ 
9.40, jute. A few mills south of Minne- 
apolis wired their connections that they 
would accept, or at least consider, offers 
of a little less than $9, jute. An average 
range for southwestern 95 per cent pat- 
ents would be $8.75@8.90, jute. 

The movement of soft wheat is slow, 
and some mills are having trouble in ob- 
taining desired grades. Chicago mills, of 
late, have not depended upon supplies 
from local stocks, due to the quality and 
the small quantities to be drawn from; 
but daily are making purchases on the 
exchange. 

Rye flour sells quite freely, but the 
quantity coming to Chicago is not large, 
and it is questionable if it will be exces- 
sive on this crop, judging by reports 
from Wisconsin rye-producing mills. 


BAY STATE CO. REPRESENTATIVES 


The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has made a change in its Chicago 
representatives. Charles H. Zimmerman, 
who has been its representative in this 
and local territory for six years, has re- 
signed, and Ernest A. Roeber has been 
appointed to the position. Mr. Roeber 
was for seven years with the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., a part of that time its man- 
ager at Columbus, Ohio. He came to 
Chicago some years ago and was connect- 
ed with its sales department; later re- 
signed, and purchased a bakery in Chi- 
cago, but gave up the business about a 
month ago. He will have his office, as 
formerly used by the Bay State Co., in 
the Royal Insurance Building. Mr. Zim- 
merman has not decided as to his future, 


but no doubt will represent one of the 
mills, 


FLOUR MERCHANT COMMITS SUICIDE 


John F. Adams, manager of the flour 
and cereal department of the McNeil & 
Higgins Co., wholesale grocers, Chicago, 
committed suicide with a revolver Satur- 
day afternoon, Jan. 20, in a room at 
Hotel Sherman. Mr. Adams for some 
time had been quite nervous, and it is 
said had given the officers of the McNeil 
& Higgins Co. a statement on Jan. 1 
which perhaps did not conform to the 
figures the organization had. 

It is said there will be no financial loss 
in Mr. Adams’ department, either on 
purchases made or as to money obtained. 
Mr. Adams had been with the organiza- 
tion for over 20 years, and the officers 
cannot understand how his department 
affairs should have preyed upon him to 
the extent of his sad ending. He was 
known to many millers who called upon 
him while in Chicago, and also to many 
who knew him by mail transactions. He 
left a wife and one son. 


NOTES 


The state department on food supplies 
tomorrow will ask for bids on 8,000 bbls 
flour for the state institutions at Spring- 
field. 

A. O. Slaughter & Co., Chicago, esti- 
mate that Kansas farmers hold only 10 
per cent of the old crop of wheat. 

The St. Paul road removed its embargo 
on grain to Chicago, Saturday. The IIli- 
nois Central embargo on wheat to New 
Orleans is still in effect. 

President J. P. Griffin, of the Chicago 
Board of ‘Trade, addressed the New 
York Produce Exchange at its annual 
banquet, Saturday night. 

John I. Logan, general manager of the 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, has 
been ill at his home for over a week. He 
is expected to be at his office within a day 
or two. 

People with unusual sources of infor- 
mation say that dealers in the West and 
Southwest have sold over 5,000,000 bus 
cash wheat short to exporters, in the last 
few weeks. 

Mark N. Mennel, Toledo, Ohio, and 
Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
will represent the Federation at the meet- 
ing of the Foreign Trade Council at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 25-27. 

A train of 18 cars spring wheat from 
Minneapolis recently passed through 
Chicago, destined for Port Arthur, Tex- 
as, for export. It is understood it will 
be used for mixing purposes. 

The price of corn grits in Chicago on 
Saturday was $2.54 per 100 lbs, this high 
quotation being attributed to the cost of 
raw material. In 1897, corn in Chicago 
brought 18@19c bu, and grits were selling 
in a slow way at 45c per 100 Ibs. 

The amount of wheat in the United 
States on Jan. 1 available for export and 
for carry-over into the new crop is esti- 
mated at 75,000,000 to 100,000,000 bus. 
January exports of domestic wheat and 
flour are estimated at 20,000,000 bus. 

Purchasing agents of the allied gov- 
ernments are believed to have sufficient 
futures, cash wheat, corn and oats, bought 
to make it decidedly interesting for 
shorts. The May deliveries have shown 
unmistakable signs of congestion at times. 

While stocks of soft wheat in Chicago 
are light, mills are in position to obtain 
good, soft grades from the South and 
other territories, if they are willing to 
pay the price. Last week one mill pur- 
chased quite a quantity at about 8c over 
May. 

J. A. Edwards, a well-known oat spe- 
cialist, died suddenly last week. His 
sons, Kenneth and Donald, will continue 


the business under the name of J. A. 
Edwards & Co. Mr. Edwards some time 
ago sold his membership on the Board 
of Trade and retired. ; 

Agitation for a national grain credit 
bureau is under way. Many leading local 
houses favor the plan, and Minneapolis 
and outside markets are showing consid- 
erable interest. The grain trade has suf- 
fered severe losses at times, due to the 
lack of such a bureau. 

Local and outside millers showed more 
interest in low-grade spring wheats last 
week, and discounts narrowed materially. 
Very little is being received here, and 
choice sells at a big premium over May. 
A car of No. 1 hard spring brought 
$2.021/, early in the week. 

Fred O. Shane and William Fulton, of 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis 
and Philadelphia, were in Chicago last 
week, and met John W. Cain, sales- 
manager of the Midland Milling Co., 
Kansas City, who was on his way east to 
talk matters over regarding the Midland 
company. ; 

C. C. Coventry, Olney, Ill. for eight 
years connected with the sales force of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., in Illinois, has 
resigned, effective Feb. 1. After a 
month’s rest, he will be open for a posi- 
tion as mill representative, and no doubt 
will engage in business on his own ac- 
count. 

The Federation has arranged for three 
millers to appear as witnesses with H. G. 
Wilson, ,commerce counsel, before the 
suspension court of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington, to se- 
cure suspensions of the tariffs reducing 
to five days free time on export flour on 
through export bills of lading. 

The Chicago Milling Co., whose mill at 
Riverdale, near Chicago, burned a week 
ago, is undecided as to rebuilding. The 
mill was in a leased building. The loss 
amounted to about $15,000, amply in- 
sured, C.,B. Spaulding, of the New 
Century Co., and J. E. Herbert, of the 
J. E. Herbert Co., were interested in the 
plant, which had a large capacity for 
foundry flour. 

Charles G. King will retire from the 
firm of King, Farnum & Co., Feb. 1, due 
to ill health, H. W. Farnum will con- 
tinue the business under the same name, 
and will have as partners Wallace C. 
Winter and Jesse L. Spaulding. Mr. 
Winter is well known in the Northwest, 
having been identified with the Hill in- 
terests for years. The new firm of King, 
Farnum & Co. will have a capitalization 
of $1,000,000. 

The car situation shows little or no 
improvement. Local cash handlers have 
sold large quantities of wheat, corn and 
oats for export. In some instances boats 
are drawing demurrage at the seaboard 
and shippers are paying storage and in- 
surance on the grain here, due to the in- 
ability to get cars. Some corn was loaded 
out last week that was sold in October, 
and the shipper thought he was doing well. 


Koral & Stern, wholesale flour mer- 
chants, who have the account of the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., for 
some time in this market, dissolved part- 
nership, Saturday, Jan. 20, Mr. Koral 
having sold his interest to Mr. Stern. The 
organization will operate under the old 
name for the present. Mr. Koral is to 
take a month’s vacation in the South, and 
upon his return will probably re-engage 
in the flour business either as a broker 
or millers’ agent. 


WISCONSIN 

Minwavuker, Wis., Jan. 22.—Owing to 
embargoes and the inability to obtain 
equipment, millers did not make a barrel 
of flour last week. The previous week, 
mills with a capacity of 12,000 bbls 
turned out 8,000, or 66 per cent of capac- 
ity; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
24,600 turned out 18,000, or 73 per cent. 

Flour business last week was rather un- 
satisfactory. Millers had considerable 
booked, but were able to ship practically 
none. Stocks on hand are moderate, and 
mills intend to discontinue operations 
until the situation clears. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $10.05, and straights 
at $9.50@9.65, all in wood. Millers have 
plenty of loading orders on hand, and as 
soon as cars are available will operate at 
full capacity. 

Clears were in fair demand, and prices 
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firm at $8.70@8.75, jute. Mills have con- 
siderable sold, and had plenty of loading 
orders on hand, but were unable to make 
shipments. Trade locally was fair; bak- 
ers bought moderately well. : 

Rye flour steady, with pure quoted at 
$7.70, wood; country blends, $6.95 for 
dark and $7.10 for white, in jute. Trade 
was satisfactory with the Southwest and 
near-by points, but eastern business was 
out of the question. 

Demand for corn meal was brisk, yel- 
low and white being advanced in sym- 
pathy with cash corn, and were quoted at 
$2.60 in 100-lb cotton sacks. There was 
liberal buying from the South, and local 
package trade was good, with mills oper- 
ating freely. 

Millfeed was strong and higher, bran 
advancing $1.25 and middlings $1.50 ton. 
Offerings were exceptionally light from 
northwestern country. mills, and practi- 
cally nothing was received. from the 
Southwest. Transit feed at eastern junc- 
tion points was about cleaned up. There 
was an excellent demand from all sec- 
tions, but shippers were unable to meet 
requirements, due to the car blockade. 
Local mills have practically nothing to 
offer for 30 days. 

Wisconsin dealers bought freely in 
straight and mixed cars with flour, fol- 
lowing the advance with bids. Shippers 
have considerable feed coming from coun- 
try mills which they have been unable to 
give directions on, owing to embargoes. 
Hominy feed advanced to $40 ton, the 
highest price in history. 

Millers bought freely of all choice 
milling wheat, and shippers took off- 
grades at liberal discounts. Millers have 
good stocks on hand. Top price for No. 
1 northern, $2. 


MR. STERN AS A MAJOR 


In the private office of Walter Stern, 
president of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
proprietors Atlas flour mills, Milwaukee, 
has recently been hung, neatly framed, 
commission which he has received, signed 
by President Woodrow Wilson, and Sec- 
retary of War Baker, as major in the 
United States officers’ reserve corps of 
the quartermaster’s department. 

Mr. Stern is one of a number of promi- 
nent business men in Milwaukee who have 
been appointed, after a physical and 
mental examination, to the officers’ re- 
serve corps recently established by the 
federal government. By accepting this 
commission, the appointees obligate them- 
selves to give 15 days’ service each year, 
for a period of five years during peace, 
and are subject to call in war-time. 

The purpose of the quartermaster’s 
officers’ reserve corps is to have the quar- 
termaster’s department benefit by the ex- 
perience of the appointees, so as to in- 
augurate better practices and customs in 
the purchase and administration of sup- 
plies. It is also intended to obviate the 
disadvantage, in case of war, of having 
hurried appointments made for positions 
of this kind. 

Mr. Stern is very proud of the dis- 
tinction of being appointed a major, and 
is looking forward to the activities that 
he will be called upon to participate in, 
with a great deal of interest. 


NOTES 


Fred Lieser, assistant engineer for 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, for 32 years, is 
dead. 

A new flour and feed mill, costing 
$7,500, has begun business at Iron River, 
Mich. 

Car receipts of grain: wheat, 100; corn, 
211; oats, 234; barley, 273; rye, 19; flax- 
seed, 2. 

The Tharinger Macaroni Co. Mil- 
waukee, will build an addition, of brick 
and mill construction, three stories and 
basement, 72x90. The plant was doubled 
in size during 1916. * 

The annual dinner of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Bag Co., to its employees and 
salesmen, was held at the Deutscher Club, 
Jan. 11. The souvenir was a book of 
popular songs bound in a cloth cover 
made from a flour bag. 


George A. Schroeder, traffic manager 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
was in Washington last week to interest 
Wisconsin congressmen in presenting an 
amendment to’ the Panama Canal act 
whereby the bill would not affect steam- 
ers operating on the Great Lakes. 


H. N. Wuson. 
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CANADIAN PARLIAMENT OPENS 

The Canadian parliament is now in ses- 
sion at Ottawa. Formal opening took 
place on Jan. 19. The first two weeks 
are likely to be taken up with a debate 
on the speech from the throne. This de- 
bate will review the policy of the govern- 
ment on all domestic and imperial mat- 
ters, including its war administration, 
and will be used by the opposition as an 
opportunity to present its criticisms, if 
there are any. 

As the life of this Parliament expires 
this year, it will rest with the opposition 
to say whether or not the present govern- 
ment is to continue in office for another 
year. So far as the public can judge, the 
opposition will be guided by the propo- 
sals of the government with regard to 
prosecution of the war and the means of 
financing same. Questions of railway and 
tariff policy will also have some influence. 
Members representing western farmers 
are expected to press for action in the 
matter of sample markets, free wheat, 
and kindred matters. 

In the event of a disagreement between 
the existing parties in the House, the 
alternatives will be a general election or 
formation of a national and non-party 
government to serve for duration of war. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


There was little business done in flour 
last week. Prices remained unchanged. 

Lack of ocean space continued to han- 
dicap export trade. There were a few 
inquiries from importers, but no business 
resulted. At the week-end, Manitoba 
spring patents to comply with the British 
regulations were quoted at 60s per 280 
lbs in 140-lb bags, cif. leading British 
ports; Ontario winters, 56s 6d. 

Brokers here were quoting $7.40@7.50 
bbl for 90 per cent winter patents, deliv- 
ered Toronto in bags, and $7.25 for 74 
per cent patent Ontario winter flour in 
bulk at seaboard. Local quotations, per 
bbl: 

Spring patente, Grete ...cvevscscscosse 
Spring patents, seconds eevee 
Spring first clears ..... 
Spring second clears ..... 


Winter and spring blends ......,4...+. 9.10 
Winter 90 per Comte ..cccccccccscccere 8.60 


All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario country points. 





MILLFEED UP 


Quotations on straight cars of bran 
showed an advance of $1. No middlings 
were offering. Quotations: bran, $34 ton; 
shorts, $38; feed flour, $2.70@2.80 per 
bag,—straight cars, f.o.b, Ontario points. 
Mixed cars were offered at $33 for bran 
and $36 for shorts. 


WINTER WHEAT UP 


Demand for Ontario winter wheat was 
poor. Prices advanced 2@4c. On Satur- 
day, No. 2 red or white in car lots was 
worth $1.82@1.84, on track country 
points. Farmers’ loads at mill doors, 
$1.70@1.75. 

Quotations on Manitoba wheat were 
as follows: No. 1 northern, $2.08, bu, 
track, Bay ports; No. 2 northern, $2.05%, ; 
No. 3 northern, $2.01%4. 


COARSE GRAINS QUIET 


Business generally in coarse grains was 
quiet. Offerings of Ontario oats were 
light. Quotations: No. 2 white Ontario 
oats, 64@66c bu; malting barley, $1.20@ 
1.22; rye, $1.40@1.42; peas, $2.35; buck- 
wheat, $1.28@1.30,—in car lots, on track, 
country points. No. 2 Canadian western 


oats, f.o.b. Bay ports, 72c. American 
No. 3 yellow corn, $1.12 bu, track, To- 
ronto. 

OATMEAL MORE ACTIVE 

Business in rolled oats was more active. 
Prices dropped 10c. Rolled oats were 
quoted at $3.45 in 90-lb bags, mixed-car 
lots, at Ontario points; oatmeal, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

Inquiry for export was good, but little 
business was done, owing to lack of 
freight space. Sellers quoted 66s for 
rolled oats per 280 lbs in 140-lb bags, 
c.i.f. leading British ports; pinhead oat- 
meal, 2s less at 64s. 

Reground oat hulls were worth $28 ton, 
in bags, car lots, Ontario country points 
or Montreal. 

NOTES 

Sterling exchange was quoted on Sat- 

urday at $4.7070. 


Practically no ocean freight space was 
to be had here last week. 

Paul Klopstock, of Paul Klopstock & 
Co., New York, was in Toronto last week. 

A general meeting of the flour and 
grain section of the Toronto Board of 
Trade is called for today, to discuss the 
question of new minimum weights on 
grain and grain products, decided upon 
by the railway companies, effective 
March 1. 

Relative to the statement to the effect 
that an embargo had been placed on dead 
freight east of Fort William, in order to 
facilitate the shipment of grain east- 
ward, C. B. Watts, secretary of the 
Dominion Millers’ Association, Toronto, 
stated that he had not heard of such an 
embargo. But he said that practically no 
grain had left the port of Fort Wil- 
liam since navigation closed, and he be- 
lieved that such an embargo would have 
to be placed temporarily on dead freight 
in order to let grain come through. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Jan. 22.—An em- 
bargo on shipments of flour to eastern 
Canada had depressing effect here. West- 
ern mills were largely confined to local 
trade and whatever business for export 
they had on their books. There was a 
moderate distributing movement through- 
out the western provinces last week, but 
this was by no means sufficient to employ 
the available milling capacity. Flour to 
Manitoba points, in cotton or jute bags, 
delivered to the retail trade, net: best 
patents, $9.70 bbl; seconds, $9.20; first 
clears, $8.30; second clears, $6.70. 

Millfeed was much wanted everywhere 
but, owing to reduced activity of mills, 
supplies were not plentiful. On Satur- 
day, leading mills were asking for bran 
$28; shorts,«$30; special middlings, $36; 
red dog or feed flour, $42,—all per ton 
in 100-lb bags, net, straight- or mixed- 
car lots, delivered at Manitoba points. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal sold freely at 
former prices, namely: rolled oats, $3.20 
per 80-lb bag; standard and granulated 


‘oatmeal, $4 per 98-lb bag,—delivered to 


the trade. 

Oats maintained their strength well, 
though trading was light. Eastern de- 
mand afforded no support. At the close, 
No. 2 Canadian western were quoted at 
571%c¢ bu, in store, Fort William; 


SPRING WHEAT 


This market was depressed and its vol- 
ume of trading limited by the uncertain- 
ties of the foreign situation, reduced de- 
mand for flour and the difficulties of rail 
communication with eastern Canada. This 
latter was the most serious factor for the 
moment. The midweek gain in prices did 
not hold, and Saturday’s close saw the 
market below the opening point of the 
week. 

Closing price of wheat, in cents per 


bushel, at Winnipeg, each day of the 
week: 
-——Cash—_,, --Futures— 


in 2n 3n May July 
Jan. 18 .ccece 181% 178% 175% 187% 184% 
Jam. 16 .cccce 183% 180% 177% 189% 186% 
Tan. 17 .rccce 182% 179% 176% 188% 185% 
Jan. 18 ...... 184% 181 177% 190 187 
Jan, 19...... 181% 178% 173% 187% 184% 


Jan. 20 ...... 180% 177% 172% 186% 183% 
All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 
NOTES 


The wheat crop of western Canada in 
1916 is now being estimated at 197,000,000 
bus. 


Cash flaxseed gathered strength at Win- 
nipeg during the week, closing at $2.6414 
bu, in store, Fort William. 


Cash barley moved up Ic at Winnipeg 
last week, but declined again on Satur- 
day, closing at $1 bu, in store, Fort Wil- 
liam. 

Winnipeg bread inspectors made a 
large seizure of short-weight bread at a 
north-end bakery on Thursday. The loaves 
taken were found to be in some cases as 
much as four ounces, or 25 per cent, short. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. last 
week placed an embargo on freight des- 
tined to points east of Port Arthur, but 
lifted it today. Shipments of govern- 
ment flour and all freight for overseas 
were expected. 


A bill is to be introduced in the legis- 
lature of Manitoba to make option trad- 
ing in grain illegal. An alternative sug- 
gestion is that all such transactions be 
taxed. One member states that option 
gambling has become a very common 
practice among farmers. 


The Quaker Oats Co. has leased the 
idle oatmeal mill of the Dow Cereal Co., 
Ltd., Neepawa, Man., and will use it to 
replace in part the output of the burned 
mill at Peterboro, Ont., until that plant 
can be replaced. The Neepawa mill has 
a daily capacity of 400 bbls rolled oats 
and oatmeal. It has been idle for several 
years. 


The Canadian council of agriculture is 
to meet in Winnipeg on Feb. 1 for the 
purpose of discussing the proposed sam- 
ple market at Winnipeg. Many farmers 
are opposed to this change in existing 
conditions until the duties on wheat have 
been removed or all terminal elevator 
facilities taken over by the Dominion 
government. 


Premier Norris, of Manitoba, has re- 
ported to the legislature that the govern- 
ment grain elevators of the province, now 
leased to the Grain Growers’ Grain Co., 
Ltd., yielded sufficient revenue in 1916 to 
pay all charges. No surplus was earned, 
owing to cost of upkeep. A more com- 
plete statement of the affairs of this sys- 
tem is to be made later. 

G. Rock. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Jan. 22.—There was 
no change in the price of flour last week. 
Business was generally good, although 
some difficulty was experienced in get- 
ting shipments, due to unfavorable 
weather conditions in the West and the 


heavy rush of over-sea trade to the sea- 


board. 

Quotations were as follows: Manitoba 
first patent flour, per bbl, $10.40; first 
clear, $10; Ontario blended flours, $9.45. 
Quotations are for car lots in wood, f.o.b. 
track, St. John. Halifax, 5c more. 

Shorts advanced $1 ton,for both On- 
tario and Manitoba mills, and were quot- 
ed at $38. Brans ruled $85 ton for 
Manitobas and $34 for Ontarios. Mani- 
toba feed flour, $51 ton; Ontario, $2.65 
per bag, or $53 ton. Quotations of all 
millfeeds are for car lots, bagged, f.o.b. 








track, St. John. Halifax, 50c ton more. 
Rolled oats were quoted at $7.80 bbl, 
and standard oatmeal at $8.60. 
Atrrep E. McGrntey. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Jan. 22.—A feature 
of the flour trade last week was the in- 
creased inquiry from English importers 
for spring wheat grades, but the volume 
of business accomplished was compara- 
tively small, owing to the limited ocean 
freight space. However, sales of 12,000 
to 15,000 sacks were made for February 
— to Liverpool, London, Glasgow 
and Bristol at 55c per 100 lbs. A por- 
tion of this was the old standard export 
grade which was sold at 59s 6d per sack, 
while the new standard export grade was 
placed at 57s 6d, and low-grade flour at 
50s. 

There was also some demand from 
other sources, and a sale of 3,000 bbls 
of strong clears was made for February- 
March shipment from Halifax to the 
West Indies at $10.65 bbl, delivered, 
which figure millers say brought them 
more money than they were realizing in 
the home market for the same grade. 

The local flour market was firm. Buy- 
ers generally seemed disposed to await 
further developments, the impression be- 
ing that prices would eventually go high- 
er. First patents sold at $10, seconds at 
$9.50, and strong clears at $9.30 bbl in 
bags, and 30c more in wood,—mixed-car 
lots, delivered to the trade. 

Winter wheat flour early in the week 
declined 20c, but later a stronger feel- 
ing prevailed. Prices reacted 20c and 
closed firm at $8.50@8.80 bbl for 90 per 
a in wood, and at $4.10@4.25 

r bag. 

Millfeed was scarce. On Tuesday, 
prices for bran and shorts advanced $1 
ton. Sales of bran were made at $33, 
shorts at $36, and middlings at $38@40 
ton, including bags, in mixed-car lots, 
delivered to the trade. 

The market for-.rolled oats was un- 
settled the first of the week, but later 
became firmer. Sales were made at $3.40 
@3.50 per bag of 90 lbs. 

Demand for Manitoba wheat was fair. 
Car lots of Manitoba feed wheat changed 
hands at $1.17% bu; Manitoba tough 
wheat, $1.14, ex-store. 

Business in coarse grains was fair. 
No. 2 Canadian western oats brought 71c 
bu, and Manitoba feed barley $1.03, both 
ex-store, 





NOTES 


Some mills here have been obliged to 
reduce their output, owing to the diffi- 
culty in getting wheat forward from the 
West fast enough. 

T. Williamson, vice-president of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
cabled from London that he was spend- 
ing a few days there with his son, who 
was on leave of absence from the front. 

The annual meeting of the Montreal 
Board of Trade will be held on Jan. 30, 
at which time the election of officers will 
occur. W. A. Black, vice-president and 
managing director of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has been nominated for 
vice-president, and T. Williamson, vice- 
president of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co. Ltd., for a member of the 
council. Tuomas S, Bark. 





The Howard Shipyards Co., a $4,000,- 
000 corporation, has been organized with 
Charles G. Brazier, of New York, presi- 
dent. The company will take over the 
Howard shipyards at Jeffersonville, Madi- 
son, Ind., Cincinnati, Paducah, Ky, and 
Mound City, Ill. About $1,000,000 is to 
be invested in the Jeffersonville plant for 
the construction of ocean-going steam 
freighters up to 4,000 tons. 
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CHICAGO 
BAKERS PROFITING FROM CHEAP FLOUR 


Cuicaco, Itt., Jan, 19.—Probably not 
to exceed half a dozen of the large Chi- 
cago bakers own sufficient flour to last 
them beyond May 1. ‘Those who have 
flour contracted for are enjoying far bet- 
ter profits than bakers who are buying 
at today’s prices. The principal flour sale 
in the last month was a round lot of 
10,000 bbls, bought about three weeks ago 
by a well-known baker at $7.10 bbl, jute. 
‘lhe flour is known as a standard spring 
patent. At the time the contract was 
made, the quotation was looked upon as 
being 80c@$1 bbl below quotations made 
by other mills. 

In the matter of cars, bakers as a rule 
seem to have riot been subjected to as 
great an inconvenience as millers. The 
bakery business has been more satisfac- 
tory for some time. Supplies of flour 
have been coming to bakers without any 
great delay. Probably one or two of the 
larger ones have had difficulty in getting 
flour fast enough, but when such ‘trouble 
has developed, their requirements have 
been promptly taken care of by local 
millers. Some sales have been made by 
local mills to Chicago bakers who have 
heretofore not used Chicago flour. De- 
liveries have been largely made by trucks. 

At present, there is but little difference 
in values of the upper grades of flour 
from the Northwest and the Southwest. 
A month ago there was a difference of 
40@65c bbl, but it has narrowed to prac- 
tically nothing. Perhaps southwestern 
95 per cent patents are quoted a little 
lower than the same grade from the 
Northwest. Flour of this character is 
selling today at $8.80@9 bbl, jute. Ifa 
buyer could be found in want of a round 
lot and would agree to such delivery as 
the miller might exact, the price on south- 
western 95 per cent patents no doubt 
would be around $8.40@8.65 bbl, jute. 


INCREASE IN BREAD SALES 


During the agitation in the daily press 
of the high cost of living and the report- 
ed increase in the cost of flour, it was 
noticeable that much flour was sold in 
Chicago for family use. Representatives 
of Minneapolis mills and mill brands, well 
established in Chicago, reported business 
far exceeded that of any other time. 
Flour was sold in quantities of not only 
5 to 50 lbs, but many families bought a 
barrel at a time. 

This condition is now completely re- 
versed, with the exception of sales re- 
ported by one or two mill agents. Buying 
of flour from the grocers has settled 
down to about normal. This change is 
credited to the fact that bakers have in- 
creased their bread sales, perhaps not to 
the basis of former volume, but to a far 
greater degree than when flour was being 
bought so largely for home consumption. 


SCARCITY OF SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


Bakers have more trouble in obtaining 
flour suitable for cracker and cake use 
now than at any time on the present crop. 
Chicago mills have been obliged to cut 
out most of their quotations on soft wheat 
flour, and are only taking care of regular 
customers.. 

This is due to the scarcity of a good 
quality of soft wheat suitable for milling 
purposes. Millers in states which grow 
soft wheat are doing.a very satisfactory 
business in Chicago. Likewise, quite a 
quantity of flour is coming from the 
Pacific Coast. Quotations from western 
mills are somewhat higher than prices of 
Illinois and Missouri millers. Flour com- 
ing from the Pacific Coast is not liked as 
well as that from the southern mills. 
However, this is not due to the quality, 
but more to the lack of experience in the 
handling of it. 

; RYE FLOUR 


Chicago is probably one of the great- 
est rye flour markets in this country with 
the possible exception of Milwaukee. A 


great deal of rye bread is consumed here, 
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and regardless of the high cost of flour, 
the consumption continues quite steadily. 
This has been noticeable when high quo- 
tations have prevailed on the present 
crop. White patent rye flour has sold as 
high as $7.80 bbl, jute, but today it is 
nominally $7.25@7.40, jute. Stocks held 
by bakers are light, and millers are not 
anxious for sales, owing to the scarcity 
of grain. 
C. H. CHatren. 


ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 19.—The ideas of 
the larger bakers and jobbers as to future 
flour prices vary. Buyers are not dis- 
posed to make forward bookings; they 
prefer to use the stocks on hand, which 
are light. Unless there is a good decline 
in prices, buyers will continue to buy 
hand to mouth. 

Stocks held by larger bakers will be 
practically used within 30 or 40 days. 
Many of the smaller bakers, however, 
have sufficient flour to last them for three 
or four months, having bought several 
weeks ago. 

Millers, although firm in their asking 
prices, show a disposition to make book- 
ings to reliable buyers. Some reselling 
was done among smaller bakers and job- 





bers, who were fortunate enough to make - 


bookings on the last break in wheat. 

The outlook for trade in flour in the 
next 30 or 60 days is good, as the larger 
buyers will be forced to make bookings. 
A severe break in prices would undoubt- 
edly result in the larger buyers contract- 
ing for round lots, for delivery within 
the next three or four months. 

The consumption of bakers’ bread is 
most satisfactory, and shows an increase 
compared with a year ago. The 10c loaf 
is making little progress, compared with 
other cities, the public still preferring 
the 5c loaf. In many cases, two loaves 
are bought instead of one larger loaf, in 
spite of the slight extra weight of the 
10c loaf. 

The prevailing high price of potatoes 
undoubtedly is contributing to the con- 
sumption of bakers’ bread, and is one of 
the causes of an increased volume of 
business, especially with the larger bakers. 

The demand for good strong clears is 
fair. Stocks in the hands of both jobbers 
and bakers are small. Second clears are 
in fair demand for a rye mixture, and 
stocks are light. 

Rye flour stocks are small. Buyers are 
only purchasing for immediate needs. 

Jobbers are watching credits very 
closely, as some of the smaller bakers are 
finding it difficult to make both ends 
meet, with the advance of flour and other 
raw materials. Even at the present weight 
of the loaf, a good volume of business 
has to be done to insure profits. The use 
of hard winter wheat flours, as compared 
with spring wheat, is problematic, as it 
chiefly depends on the flour bought some 
time ago. In many cases bakers are not 
following their former custom of blend- 
ing flours, but are using whatever kind 
they have on hand or are yet to receive. 

Peter Deruien. 





Indiana Master Bakers’ Meeting 
The second annual midwinter meeting 
of the Indiana Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, at the Claypool Hotel, in Indian- 
apolis, Jan. 23, promises to be one of the 
most largely attended yet held. 
Following a morning and afternoon 
session, a banquet will be held, with W. 
F. Geller, Fort Wayne, as toastmaster. 
The programme will include an address 
by Governor James P. Goodrich. Miss 
Lella R. Gaddis, domestic science de- 
partment, Pirdue University, will talk 
on “Good Food First.” Other papers 
will be: “Cost Systems,” by W. P. Walsh, 
Evansville; “Bakers’ Rights and Obliga- 
tions,” by Dr. H. E. Barnard, state food 
commissioner; “The Staff of Life,” by T. 


F. Snyder, Indianapolis; “Manufacturing 
Purchasing Corporations,” W. M. Brown- 
ell, New York. 





Ohio Bakers Consolidate 

Twenty-six independent bakers of 
Cleveland and northern Ohio met Jan. 16, 
at the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, and de- 
cided that a return to the 5c loaf could 
be brought about only by eliminating the 
middleman. They decided to incorporate 
for the purpose of co-operative buying 
of raw materials. The organization will 
be known as the Northern Ohio Chain of 
Sanitary Bakeries Co., with headquarters 
in Cleveland. 

Ralph H. Seitz, formerly of the Leder- 
er Milling Co., Cleveland, who is pro- 
moting the new enterprise, said: “Co- 
operative buying of flour and other 
materials used by bakers is the secret of 
reducing the cost of bread. The associa- 
tion should be able to buy raw materials 
in bulk cheap, and give better service to 
consumers.” 

George M. Myers, president of the 
Cleveland Retail Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and a member of the new company, 
said the organization would be the means 
of eventually lowering the cost of bread 
and producing a better loaf cheaper than 
the housewife could. It will ultimately 
place bread where the 5c loaf will bear a 
profit for the baker, declared Mr. Myers. 

Members of the Ohio association, who 
had arrived in advance of the opening 
of the annual meeting Jan. 17, declared 
the action of the Cleveland bakers was 
not well founded. Harry Meyer, of Co- 
lumbus, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Master Bakers, said members of other 
baker organizations would not indorse the 
action. 

A prominent mill representative, com- 
menting on the new organization, said: 
“The proposition is not well founded, and 
mills will find difficulty in dealing with 
such an organization. One formed in 
Cleveland two years ago was disbanded 
on account of friction among members.” 

Bakers behind the new company are 
practically all retailers, are small buyers 
of flour, and sell their baked goods over 
the counter. 

“The high price of wheat is the only 
cause for the high price of bread, and 
wheat is high because of the shortage, 
which is world-wide. The condition now 
existing is due to natural causes. The 
National association has made every ef- 
fort to discover manipulation in the wheat 
market, but failed to do so,’ declared a 
prominent wholesale baker. “And con- 
ditions are not at their worst. The price 
of wheat will continue rising, and the 
price of the loaf of bread is going up,” 
said another big retail baker. 

T. T. Frankenberg, of Columbus, said: 
“Every scientific demonstration ever 
made shows that bakers have always been 
able to make a loaf of bread cheaper 
than the housewife, so that it is foolish 
to say the middleman or jobber is re- 
sponsible for the present price of bread 
and other baked goods.” 


J. Harry Woorripce. 





Sugar Crop of Hawaii 
A report issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture shows the 
estimated production of sugar in Hawaii 
by years, ending Sept. 30: 


--Cane used for sugar— 


Area Yield 

Sugar made, harvested, per acre, 

tons acres tons 

| > | Be 592,763 115,419 42 
1916..... 646,000 113,200 46 
1914..... 612,000 112,700 45 
BOBS. vec 546,524 114,600 39 
Fn 595,038 113,000 42 
Cane in Hawaii requires about 18 
months to mature; hence only a part of 


the growing crop is ready for harvest in 
any one season. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 19.—Local jobbers 
and large bakers are not strong believers 
in the present range of prices, and as a 
result the demand for flour during the 
past month has been light. Their wants 
have not been anticipated to any extent, 
except in a few instances where supplies 
have been purchased for delivery in the 
next 60 days, and there seems to be no 
anxiety as to the future. However, the 
general feeling in the trade is that there 
will be no great difficulty in getting all 
the flour needed. 

Even on the recent breaks, purchases 
have not been of any size, the big Minne- 
apolis mill representatives reporting a 
slow demand, it being almost impossible 
to interest buyers. Up to the present, 
buyers have found no difficulty in picking 
up what flour was needed, at prices to 
suit, 

The consumption of bread apparently 
has shown no decrease as a whole, al- 
though there is less demand for the 6c 
loaf than for the smaller one that retails 
for 5c. The 12c loaf is having only a 
limited sale, compared with the smaller 
one that retails for 10c. Consumiers ap- 
pear satisfied to get a smaller loaf with- 
out any increase in price, rather than the 
old weight at an advance of 1@2c. ‘The 
extra le and 2c have been a “sticker” 
with the sellers of bread, and the sale of 
the higher priced has been much smaller 
than the cheaper, although smaller, loaf. 

Another point in favor of the smaller 
loaf is that in its use there is less waste 
by the family. Instead of having any 
left over, the loaf is used up and is made 
to go the same length as the old loaf, 
simply by cutting the slices thinner. No 
15c loaf is offering in this market. 

Pacific Coast flours have sold here to 
a considerable extent during the past 
few months, but are quiet now. A good 
deal of this flour is used here during the 
warm season, in the manufacture of ice- 
cream cones. 

Cracker bakers are only fairly well 
supplied with flour, stocks probably not 
covering a period of 60 days. They ap- 
pear to be not at all worried as to future 
values; instead, they are content to let 
the market take its course. 

On account of the high cost of rye, as 
well as that of clears, the amount of 
business done in rye mix has been small. 
Rye flours range $7.35@7.70 bbl in sacks, 
with a few fancy brands held higher. 
Spring first clears are quoted at $8.10@ 
8.90 in sacks, and soft winter clears at 
$8.25@9.10. 

Distributors of cakes and pies report 
that there is no apparent falling off in 
demand on account of the higher cost. 
Prices on pies have been raised 3@5c 
each, and of cakes, rolls, doughnuts, etc., 
about 2c per dozen. The consumer, how- 
ever, pays the price with very little re- 
monstrance. Lovis W. DePass. 





The Sugar Situation 

F. C. Lowry, of the Federal Sugar Re- 
fining Co., states that the peace negotia- 
tions will have to come to a head very 
soon to bring about a reduction in the 
price of sugar next fall. He believes 
that if the war ends in the next few 
months it may be possible for Belgium, 
France, Russia and Germany to increase 
their sowing of sugar beets next April, 
which would mean an increase in the sup- 

ly of raw sugar in the following Octo- 
er. 

During the war nearly every country in 
the world, save Germany and Asia, has 
purchased American refined sugar. If 
peace is deferred until too late for in- 
creased planting next spring, then it will 
be another year before the new sources of 
supply will be available. 

In the face of such conditions it is re- 
garded as fortunate that Cuba is begin- 
ning to harvest what promises to be a 
record crop, amounting to 3,400,000 tons, 
as against 3,006,000 last year. Other 
increases should make the world’s supply 
larger this season by 700,000 tons. 
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OHIO BAKERS’ MEETING 


Third Annual Midwinter Meeting Held in 
Cleveland—-Many Interesting Ad- 
dresses—About 200 Present: 


The third annual midwinter meeting of 
the Ohio Master Bakers’ Association was 


held in Cleveland, Jan. 17, and was at- .- 


tended by 200 bakers and associate mem- 
bers. Latter were in the majority, mill 
representatives predominating. 

To make the baking business fit new 
conditions, the bakers gave their ap- 
yroval to a far-reaching publicity cam- 
paign, the main object of which is to 
take the public into their confidence. 
\ctual conditions confronting bakers will 
he given in daily newspapers, if the proj- 
ect is put into effect. 

The old-fashioned 5c loaf of bread is 
sone beyond recall. That was made plain 
by bakers attending the Ohio meeting; 
ihey declared they were having a hard 
(ime making both ends meet, even with a 
ie loaf. 

High prices of flour and other raw ma- 
icrials, and increased cost of manufac- 
ure, together with an alarming ratio of 
nefficiency in the operation of small bak- 
cries, have forced many bakers out of 
iusiness during the year. Bakers pres- 
ent believe that $2 wheat is probable in 
the near-future, and asserted that with 
advances in other ingredients, it would be 
extremely difficult to make a living with 
bread selling at 6c, and they predicted 
read would have to be further advanced. 

So serious is the situation that practi- 
cally all the meeting was given over to 
discussion of the problem of meeting ad- 
ancing costs. It was pointed out that, 
vhile many other food products had ad- 

inced, bread had remained at 5c, be- 
cause the public was accustomed to get- 
ling it at that price, and because the 
hakers.had not been wide awake enough 
to keep in touch with the market and ask 
for prices accordingly. . 

The meeting was called to order by 
President John Hartlaub, of Cincinnati, 
who introduced W. Singleton, of Cleve- 
land, a past president, and head of the 
Star Baking Co., who welcomed the bak- 
ers. He stated that Cleveland bakers 
produced $7,000,000 worth of bakery 
products annually, and that 45 per cent 
was made by independents, 30 per cent 
by the combine, and 25 per cent by re- 
tailers who sell direct to the consumer. 
(wo hundred wagons were used for de- 
livering. Cleveland bakers produce 70 
per cent of the bread consumed in the 
city, Columbus bakers 65 per cent, and 
Cincinnati 85 per cent. 

A. S. Bower, of .Lima, responded to the 
welcome. 

President Hartlaub, in his’ annual ad- 
dress, urged bakers to join and support 
their organizations and not to criticize the 
officers and members for not accomplish- 
ing things, when they are not members. He 
exhorted members to keep their dues 
paid up and attend meetings; with due 
co-operation, the success of any bakers’ 
rganization was assured. 

The reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer showed the association to be in a 
flourishing condition. 

W. E. Long, president of the Pacific 
Coast Baking Co., Los Angeles, Cal., was 
the principal speaker of the morning, and 
his paper is given herewith. 

A lively discussion followed, in which 
imany members expressed their views on 
present conditions and prices of raw ma- 
terials. 

At the afternoon session T. T. Frank- 
iberg, of Columbus, addressed the meet- 
ig on “Importance of Publicity to the 
bakers.” C, E. Wernig; of Akron, was 
) speak on “Bakers’ Problems,” but was 
iable to be present. 

The association approved a resolution 
dvising all members of the association 
to advertise liberally in newspapers of 
their home towns. 


THE OFFICERS 


Officers elected were Harry Meyer, Co- 
lumbus, president; Frank Baker, Zanes- 
ille, vice-president; H. M. Miller, 
Springfield, treasurer; E. P. Mitchell, 
Cincinnati, secretary; J. F. Martin, 
Cleveland, and Jacob Gerlinger, Fostoria, 
executive committee. Other members of 
le executive committee are George 
Storck, Marietta, E. S. Lawton, Cincin- 
nati, G. C. Pickard, Toledo, and G. W. 
Kuhlke, Akron, 
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The place of the next midwinter meet- 


. ing was left to the executive committee. 


The convention closed with a banquet 
in the evening. 


MOSSBACKS ON THE SPIT 


Paper by W. E. Long at Cleveland—Assails 
the Baker Who Keeps No Books and 
Cuts Prices—Failures Numerous 


W. E. Long, in discussing “Bakers’ 
Failure and Success,” was vigorous and 
emphatic, and advocated drastic action. 
He said: 

There is a vast difference between a 
master baker and a merchant baker. Of 
some 6,000 bakery failures in ‘1916, nearly 
all were master bakers—men who had the 
ability to make bread, but lacked the 
business ability. Many of them had been 
in business for years; somehow they had 
been able to live, or.rather exist. 

Many a baker is giving his services to 
his own business for his board and meals, 
when he would scorn an offer to work 
for some one else for less than $30 per 
week. Because he has no system of ac- 
counting, he never knows how near to 
bankruptcy he is until he finds some 
creditor pushing him. 

I dare say that not one of the 6,000 
ever learned just what it actually cost to 
make a loaf of bread, even for materials 
alone, to say nothing of what else there 
was of cost to figure. Such items as 
overhead, depreciation, interest on invest- 
ment, cost of repairs to machinery, 
wagons and autos, replacements of tools 
and utensils, etc., were items that were 
like so much Greek to them. Such bakers 
only knew that they were using so much 
flour, yeast, salt, sugar and malt, to make 
a batch of bread, and that they needed to 
scale it a certain weight to meet compe- 
tition, or give a little more to beat com- 
pétition, and then beat every other bak- 
er’s price. 

It is miraculous how long the fates 
suffer such bakers to live and continue to 
ramble along without aim or purpose. 
They make no money themselves, and 
prevent others from doing so. 

The record of 1917 will doubtless mark 
the obituary of several thousand more 
just like this 6,000. These are the men 
who never could afford to keep books; to 
attend a convention; had no time to read 
or study, and who thought advertising too 
expensive. 

The records do not show that either the 
grocers, who bought his bread cheap, or 
the public, who got the extra few ounces 
put in each loaf, sent any flowers or 
offered any condolences when the baker’s 
business died. 

The lesson, then, we. would find in these 
failures is that a man cannot succeed in 
business by simply exercising that part 
of his body lying below his Adam’s 
Apple; his success will be in just propor- 
tion to his development from his collar 
button upward. He needs to learn how 
to figure costs, and to know his market. 
He should possess that sense of pride 
which makes a man ashamed to know that 
competitors are better business men than 
he. ; 
A big mind is ever a generous one, and 
this fact is proven by the men who have 


‘achieved national distinction in baking. 


Do they give of their time and pour their 
thoughts over plans and schemes to ad- 
vance the interests of other bakers, be- 
cause of the transitory honor that at- 
taches to the office they hold in the asso- 
ciations? No! 

1 know how earnestly these men strive 
to help the others and how unselfishly 
they place their talents and experience at 
the service of others who can profit by 
them. They have no seerets—their shops 
are open to every visiting baker, their 
system and methods are theirs for the 
asking. These men are broad enough to 
know that, as they are able to help others 
improve in understanding of correct prin- 
ciples in business, they will have helped 
the industry as a whole. 

I hope the time will come when the 
national government, through the De- 
partment of Commerce, will inquire into 
the qualifications of men or corporations 
engaging in business, and insist on the 
right. to exercise some supervision over 
them until such time as they are taught 
proper methods. 

A man should not be permitted to com- 
mit commercial suicide through his ig- 
norance of business principles. For who 
bears the burden of these failures? Who 


pays the funeral expenses? You and I, 
and all of us! It is the mill that sells 
you flour, the packer who sells you lard, 
the machinery man who sells you ma- 
chinery— each of them have charged up 
against you, in the price you pay for 
these materials, a certain percent of 
what they lost last year in these business 
failures. 

So I say, that since society is made to 
pay the debts of bankrupts, resulting 
from ignorance of business principles, it 
is a proper function of government to 
investigate the conduct of a small busi- 
ness, and make certain that its manage- 
ment is safe. It should not be permitted 
to run amuck to the injury of established 
businesses in the same line, nor compel 
society to pay the heavy expense of its 
failure. If the government has the right 
to regulate big business in the interest of 
society, it should have the same power in 
the case of small business. 

I think the National association could 
consistently turn its attention to a con- 
sideration of this subject, and start the 
movement. 

My opinion, then, of what constitutes 
success is: 1, quality; 2, a good system 
that enables one to figure costs; 3, the 
building of an organization of compe- 
tent help; 4, the application of salesman- 
ship, based on a thorough knowledge of 
the market; 5, an advertising policy that 
will build prestige and good will and 
develop new business; 6, an open mind, 
and a broad conception by the baker of 
his duty toward helping others in his line 
to advance, rather than drag and put a 
brake on progress. 


Mr. Frankenberg’s Address 

Theodore T. Frankenberg of Columbus, 
in his address, indorsing the action taken 
by the National association at Salt Lake 
City, im advocating the 10c loaf, and 
treating of the disposition of the public 
press to be just to bakers, said: 

In San Francisco a newspaper pub- 
lished the alleged fact that the Salvation 
Army was making 1-lb loaves at 314¢ per 
loaf, and printed the formula. The most 
glaring defect in this formula was that 
no allowance was made at all for shrink- 
age, either in fermentation or baking. 
When advised of the error, the newspaper 
willingly printed a correction. 

At Philadelphia, a self-seeking politi- 
cian attempted to tell housewives how to 
bake bread. One of the good ladies of 
that city tried to follow his advice. She 
could not come within 50 per cent of what 
the politician said she could do, and she 
immediately complained to the firm which 
sold her the flour. It happened to be a 
standard high-grade variety, and it im- 
mediately sent the complaint to Jay 
Burns at Omaha, who analyzed the for- 
mula and found about the same errors as 
were found in San Francisco. As soon as 
the information was furnished by the 
publicity department, the Philadelphia 
paper printed the bakers’ side of the 
story. 

When the present speaker was invited 
to Salt Lake City to lay before the or- 
ganization a campaign of publicity, it 
was with the understanding that between 
$50,000 and $100,000 would be available 
at an early period. The demand for 
action, however, came quicker than any- 
one dared to realize. 

Those of you who read your trade 
papers know that a few broad-minded, 
public-spirited and courageous souls put 
their shoulders to the wheel and guaran- 
teed a limited sum to cover the expenses 
of an experimental campaign. That 
campaign has now reached a period where 
those who are responsible for it feel that 
they are entitled to ask for a vote of con- 
fidence—to ask for a vote of support 
from you—to ask for a support not in 
words alone, but in dollars and cents. 

An important thing accomplished is the 
establishment of the fact that in the state 
of Ohio the housewife pays the baker 
only 79¢c for the work of baking up 4 
barrel of flour. In return for this 79c 
the baker saves her 52 hours of labor. 

Negotiations are under way with one 
of the most important colleges of the 
United States for a series of experiments 
to prove that first-class baker’s bread 
has greater food value than the average 
home-baked bread. None of you can 

rove this. But if the authorities of a 
eading college give out the fact as a re- 
sult of exhaustive experiments, you can 
grasp its importance. 
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Bakers themselves have nothing to gain 
by an embargo on wheat and flour. Its 
only value to them would be a possible 
reduction in the price of flour. Every 
intelligent baker will adjust his prices to 
price of flour, whatever that may be, 
but all bakers would rather sell at lower 
prices than higher prices. Therefore, the 
National bakers’ association has felt jus- 
tified in urging upon Congress an em- 
bargo for the effect which.it would have 
in stabilizing prices of flour. 

I have spoken with a number of lead- 
ing bakers of the United States in the 
last few months, and practically all of 
them look for $2 wheat before the next 
crop. Bread, as it is made and sold to- 
day, would be ridiculously cheap with 
wheat at $2. A further advance in retail 
prices of. bread ought to be made if 
wheat goes to that price. 


Notes of the Meeting 
J. M. Tracey, state bakery inspector, 
mixed in the crowd, : 
The machinery, oven firms and supply 
houses were well represented. 


W. J. K. Hunt, Cleveland, formerly 
with the Washburn-Crosby Co., was 
among the visitors. 


A. N. Apple, Columbus, western super- 
visor for the Corby Co., is-at headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C. ; 

Others present were T. F. Snyder, In- 
dianapolis, Thomas Kahoe, Fort Wayne, 
and A. F. Hartzell, Pittsburgh. 

A. Katzinger, Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
the first president of the Indiana Master 
Bakers’ Association, with his son Morris, 
was in attendance. 

The Indiana master bakers convention 
will be held at Indianapolis on Jan. 23, 
and that of the Michigan association in 
Jackson, on Feb. 7. 

John Adams, formerly with the Big 
Diamond Mills Co., is now representing 
the Douglas Co. in central states, with 
headquarters at Detroit. 

George Boyle and Ralph DeLong, of 
the Empire Milling Co., were in attend- 
ance. Mr. DeLong will visit the trade in 
central states with Mr. Boyle. 


A. L. Bates, formerly with the Schulze 
Baking Co., Chicago, is representing the 
New Century Co. in Ohio and Indiana, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 

Representatives of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. were: W. A. Fuerst, Dexter 
Crandall, W. A. Coffman, J. G. Johnson, 
J. J. Healy and E. R. Haseltine. 

Roy Suydam, formerly with the Con- 
sumers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, is repre- 
senting the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
He is now making a trip in the central 
states. 

The Kuhlk Bread Co.,. Akron, has dis- 
posed of its wholesale bread business to 
the Summit Baking Co., and will sell 
only retail, working the house-to-house 
system. . 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Milling Co. rep- 
resentatives were C. W. Fairchild, sales- 
manager, W. G. Horning, E. G. Knerr 
and L. H. Johnstorm, who had a display 
of bread. 


H. W.. Browne, formerly manager of 
the Detroit office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and now secretary of the 
Continental Products Co., was present to 
meet many friends. 


E. J. Burkley, J. F. Shepherd and J. 
FE. Sullivan represented Bernhard Stern & 
Sons. Mr.. Sullivan, who is assistant 
sales-manager, will visit the trade in 
central states with representatives. 

Yeast representatives: R. E. Clingan, 
the Corby Co; E. S. Lawton, Hugh Ca- 
hill, Edward Lowe, Oscar Zepp, T. E. 
Newcomb, W. H. Jones, S. D. Zies, and 
George Brinkman, the Fleischmann Co. 


Bakers were of the opinion that if ex- 
porters kept on buying Kansas wheat and 
converting their options into cash wheat, 
the supply soon would be exhausted in 
that section and the mills would be clos- 
ing down. 

Malt companies represented inciuded 
A. A. Sutor, Advance Malt Products Co; 
George Reuter, Malt-Diastase Co; W. D, 
Phillips and John Ade, American Dia- 
malt Co; Thomas Jordan and Arthur 
Barrett, P. Ballentine & Sons. 

Akron bakers coming in a body in- 
cluded Harry Freer, Fred Hunsicker, J. 
P. Schaeffer, J. S. Denison, Charles 
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Kraft, Ira Hartline, Lewis Danz, Frank 
Pfening, H. Meyer, H. J. Aberth, H. N. 
Hippensteal, and W. R. Wheeler. 


W. C. Tench, W. S. Neiswonger, H. W. 
Welton and R. M. Helm represented the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. Mr. Helm 
went to Philadelphia, where he will assist 
the company’s branch in that territory, 
while Mr. Tench departed for Buffalo. 


Cleveland bakers taking an active part 
in the proceedings were: John Hudlett, 
Frank Hueber, W. Singleton, Philip 
Schneider, J. F. Martin, William and 
Emil Spang, G. M. Myers, Edward Speck, 
Adam Linn, William Danhauser, Edward 
Rupp, F. J. Hoffman and H. J. Laub. 


R. M. Richards, formerly with John B. 
A. Kern & Sons, Milwaukee, has been en- 
gaged by the Crescent Milling Co. to 
represent it in Indiana and Michigan, 
with headquarters at Grand Rapids. H. 
B. Apple, Ohio representative, with head- 
quarters at Columbus, has also taken 
western Pennsylvania. 


The Red Star Yeast Co. interests were 
looked after by James Donbrava, Louis 
Theurer and W. H. Clark, travelling 
supervisor. Latter is in Cleveland in- 
stalling a larger agency, with cutting 
station. The delivery system of auto- 
mobiles will cost about $20,000. James 
Burns, in charge of the Red Star agency 
of Indiana, will be transferred from In- 
dianapolis to Cleveland. 


W. F. Geller, Fort Wayne, president, W. 
A. Thomas, Auburn, vice-president, and 
Frank Middleton, Marion, secretary, of the 
Indiana Master Bakers’ Association; Carl 
Gartner, Battle Creek, president, and 
Edward Heid, Saginaw, secretary, of the 
Michigan Master Bakers’ Association, in 
Cleveland attending the executive com- 
mittee meeting of the Tri-State Master 
Bakers’ Association, visited the conven- 
tion. In talks they extended an invita- 
tion to visit their midwinter meetings. 


Prominent Ohio bakers attending the 
meeting were: Jacob Renz, C. F. Stolzen- 
bach and A. S. Bowers, Lima; W. S. 
Foutch, Athens; Frank Groh, Canal Do- 
ver; Henry Seik and G. C. Pickard, 
Toledo; Edward Kaulback and C. 
Schwarz, Youngstown; H. Urquhart and 
H. M. Miller, ‘Springfield; Frank Baker, 
Zanesville; Jesse Fisher, East Liverpool; 
F. W. Grill, Tiffin; E- J. Hartzell and A. 
Smith, Sandusky; G. C. Schneider, Daniel 
Kernan and E. J. Walters, Cincinnati; L. 
E. Stolzenbach, Canton; Jacob Gerlinger, 
Fostoria; R. H. Dillinger and H. S. 
Black, Kent; H. Robinson, Coshocton; 
Edward Bjerstedt and C. H. Lephardt, 
Ashtabula; Herman Essig, Lorain; Ar- 
thur Temmesfeld and C. F. Huth, Alli- 
ance; H. F. Goecker, Woodville; William 
Molt, Milan; A. B. Bauss, Conneaut; 
Ernest Hench, Fremont; George Krug, 
Dayton; Harry Meyer, Columbus; J. P. 
Dehlinger, Geneva, and many others. 


Mill representatives attending the con- 
vention were: C. H. Hitch, Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co; E. P. Mitchell, Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co; G. A. Daut, Red Wing Milling 
Co; W. F. Steele, Marshall Milling Co; 
F. P. Fisher, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc; E. E. Teal, H. W. Colvin and Ed- 
ward Theobald, Bay State Milling Co; L. 
U. Hayman, New Prague Flouring Mill 
Co; W. J. Morris, Jr., P. E. Heerbrandt, 
G. E. Campbell, J.J.Lind and D. W. Cass, 
Washburn-Crosby Co; John Blanton, 
Wolf Milling Co; W. H. Holaday, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co; William Adams, Fred 
Adams & Son; Peter Ruhlman, Ruhlman 
Flour Co; A. D. Anderson, Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co; C. R. Moody, 
Moody-Thomas Milling Co; A. A. Leder- 
er, Lederer Milling Co; H. D. Smith, 
Sheffield-King Milling Co; N. A. Paster- 
nak, Hertel Flour Co; John Sheriff, Mon- 
arch Milling Co., and the Grafton (N. D.) 
Roller Mill Co; F. N. Burrall and C, E. 
Monk, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co; A. 
M. Tousley, flour, Cleveland, and H. B. 
Apple, Crescent Milling Co, 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





Michigan Bakers 

The programme of the midwinter 
meeting of the Michigan Master Bakers’ 
Association at Jackson, Feb. 7, will in- 
clude these features: “Fermentation,” by 
Charles F. Bridwell; “Bakers’ Sales Pro- 
motion,” S. W. Tredway; “Sanitary Ac- 
cessories and Standard Weights on 


Bread,” F. G. Barnard; “What it Costs 
to Make a Loaf of Bread, and How Cost 





‘bakers’ supplies. 


is Figured,” L. V. Harrison; “Bread 
Nutrition.” Dr. Lee. 

The officers of. the association are: Carl 
F. Gartner, president; Weldon Smith, 
vice-president; Eddie Hied, secretary; 
Alex Hornkohl, treasurer. Executive 
committee, A. B. Willmink, R. R. Robin- 
son, C. F, Millen, William Muller. 

The local committee is composed of 
I. M. Hickman, chairman, A. R. Lott, 
R. R. Robinson, H. E. Way, Richard 
Hasse, 





THE NORTHWEST 
EXPECT PRICES TO HOLD 
Minneapouis, Minn., Jan. 20.—Patent 
flour is quoted to Minneapolis bakers at 
around $9 bbl, bulk, delivered. A ma- 
jority of the local bakers have their 
wants supplied until about May. They 
do not anticipate any important loss in 
prices. One of the biggest bakers here 
is of the opinion that flour will not go 
below $8.50 bbl, jute, on this crop. All 
are watching the market closely, however, 
and are prepared to buy on breaks. 


BREAD SALES HEAVY 


From the standpoint of volume, Minne- 
apolis bakers did a remarkably big busi- 
ness in 1916. Profits, however, were not 
proportionately large, on account of the 
increased cost of raw materials. One of 
the largest shops turned out 40 per cent 
more bread than it did in 1915, while the 
gross sales of another shop showed an 
increase of about $40,000. Others did 
equally well. . 

Notwithstanding the reduction in the 
size of the loaf and the increase in price, 
all the big shops report steadily increas- 
ing sales. 

THE SUPPLY MARKET 


Sugar has dropped 50c per 100 lbs in 
the last month. Aside from this, there 
is no material change in quotations of 
On staples, no diffi- 
culty is experienced in getting what is 
needed. Blueberries, like most canned 
fruits, however, are scarce and a little 
higher. Canners are shipping only 50 per 
cent against contracts. 


ELIMINATING SMALL SHOPS 

A prominent flour salesman in Illinois 
and lowa recently remarked that, from 
his observation, it looked as though the 
baking business in small towns of, say, 
2,500 population or under, was about 
doomed. He said he could name a dozen 
such towns where various bakers had at- 
tempted to do business, but all had finally 
closed their doors and quit. 

These small bakeries could not com- 
pete with the larger ones in near-by 
cities which, in the wain, were able to 
turn out a better and more uniform loaf. 


NOTES 
The Superior Baking Co., St. Paul, is 
putting in additional equipment. 
A Minneapolis baker has announced 
his intention of dividing 40 per cent of 
his profits in 1917 among his employees. 


Roy,Currell, of the Douglas Co., Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa, has been in Minneapolis - 


two weeks in the interest of white cook- 
ing oil. 

Hattinger & Gendler, grocers, Man- 
kato, Minn., have installed a Marshall- 
Middleby oven and will do baking for 
their retail trade. 

F. A. Watson, president of the North- 
western Bakers’ Supply Co., Minneapolis, 
left Jan. 18 for Honolulu. He will sail 
from San Francisco Jan. 23. 

Anderson & Hultberg have bought the 
Vienna bakery, at Hibbing, Minn. They 
formerly were interested in the Sunlight 
bakery, in the same town. 

The Oxford bakery, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
has been taken over by W. W. Wood and 
will be operated as the Wood-Brown 
bakery. Mr. Wood plans to develop a 
wholesale business. 

W. F. Grimm, supervisor for the 
Fleischmann Co., Cincinnati, and C. H. 
Van Cleef, of Chicago, supervisor for the 
American Diamalt Co., were in Minne- 
apolis this week. 

Joseph Regan, Jr., son of William M. 
Regan, Minneapolis, who has been ill of 
pneumonia, is convalescent. The eldest 
son of John J. Regan is now in the hos- 
pital for an operation. 

Charles Bridwell, on the laboratory 
staff of the Washburn-Crosby Co., will 
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attend the annual meeting of Michigan 
bakers at Jackson, Feb. 9, and will read 
a paper on “Fermentation.” - 

The Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
successor to Ye Olde me Bakerie, re- 
ports a steadily increasing demand for 
Occident bread and Occident rolls. F. F. 
McArthur is general manager. 

The directors of the William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minne- 
apolis, increased the budget for 1917-18 
from $90,000 to $125,000, in order to pro- 
vide for four new courses. Baking is 


one of the trades that will be given par-. 


ticular attention the coming year. 
Rosert T. Bearry. 





Modern Bakery in West Virginia 

The Sanitary Baking Co. at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., beginning in a rather small 
way, is strong testimony to the enter- 
prise and business sagacity of Albert 
Spelsburg and William T. Street, the 
proprietors. 

In a comparatively short time, the old 
quarters were found inadequate to the 
demands of an increasing business, and 
the erection of a modern baking plant 
was decided upon. It was planned to 
make it of a capacity to not only provide 
for the present business, but for expan- 
sion. The aim also was to make it a show 
place, toward convincing the people that 
the modern bakery was the proper place 
for producing high quality bread. 

The bakery is located at 326-328 Jack- 
son Street, and occupies ground 100x165, 
and an abundance of sunshine, light and 
air are assured. The building, 128x450, is 
of brick and concrete, and three and one 
stories high, and has a very pleasing ex- 
terior. Cleanliness and sanitation are em- 
phasized everywhere. The best grades of 
raw materials are used. 

The machinery equipment is modern 
and very complete. Flour is received at 
the rear of the bakery, direct from cars 
on the Baltimore & Ohio road, and is 
stored in a large, airy room on the third 
floor, with a capacity of six cars. It is 
aérated and sifted through a flour han- 
dling outfit with a 10-bbl capacity. High- 
grade Kansas and spring flours are used, 
with a supply contracted until June. 

The dough-mixing room on the second 
floor is directly under the flour-sifting 
outfit, and has a mezzanine floor where 
all mixes are gotten ready. As the flour 
is weighed, it passes through a hopper 
and over automatic scales, and is dumped 
into the three-barrel mixer. The water 
for the mixes is tempered and weighed 
by automatic séales. 

A splendid doughroom permits the 
dough to ferment under ideal conditions. 
The dough, passing through a steel chute 
to the first floor, goes to the divider, 
passes through the rounder-up, travels to 
the molder, and is then panned and sent 
to the proofing closet. This done, it is 
then ready for the two white-tile rear- 
fired ovens. 

The packing and shipping departments 
occupy the one-story part of the building, 
and here the O. K. and Milk bread, made 
only in 10c loaf, are automatically 
wrapped and packed for the outgoing 
trains. With a growing outside trade, it 
is shipped to points within a radius of 
150 miles. 

The cleaning of the bread pans is done 
on a cleaning machine. Steel racks are 
used throughout. 

Dressing-rooms, shower baths, drink- 
ing fountains, etc., are provided in dif- 
ferent parts of the building for the em- 
ployees. , 

In the basement, under the three-story 
part, is storage for barrel goods, and 
also the steam plant. An elevator con- 
nects with the different floors for the 
hauling of freight. Each machine has an 
independent motor. The interior of the 
building and all machinery are enameled 
white. 

The Sanitary Baking Co. not only pro- 
duces bread, but also cakes and pies, and 
the trade in these products is no less im- 
portant than that in bread. The cake 
and pie department is on the second floor 
of the building, and has modern equip- 
ment, including an oven, cake mixer and 
pie machine. Another cake bakery is 
maintained at 406 West Pike Street. 
Here a fine line of fancy cakes for wed- 
dings, parties, etc. is made. A retail 
store at this address is known as the 
Apollo store, and is operated independ- 
ently of the bread bakery. 
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In the delivery department are three 
wagons and two auto-trucks, all loaded 
under cover, and housed in a modern one- 
story brick building, steam heated. 

The company’s offices occupy a corner 
of the one-story building facing Jackson 
Street. The plant represents an invest- 
ment of $35,000, and was designed by the 
C. D. Cooley Co. 





Two General Baking Co. Plants 

The General Baking Co., at a cost of 
$100,000, is erecting a modern two- and 
three-story brick, concrete, mill construc- 
tion bakery on Main Street in Wheeling, 
W. Va. It will be 125x100. 

The bakery will be one of the most up 
to date in the state, and is expected to be 
in operation by July 1. The interior will 
be finished in face brick and white en- 
amel, and it will have six white-tile, rear- 
fired bread ovens and one cake oven. The 
machinery will be as near automatic as 
is possible. On the first floor will be the 
flour storage, boiler-rooms, repair shop, 


etc. 

The second floor will be fitted up for 
the ovens and other machinery, and 
packing, shipping and loading depart- 
ments; also a garage for the housing of 
the 14 auto-trucks. 

The offices, mixing-rooms, 
etc., will be on the top floor. 

A special device for cooling the flour 
in the summer will keep it at a tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees. A refrigerating plant 
will be in the equipment. There will be 
shower baths, drinking fountains, etc., 
for the employees. 

The old plant at Thirty-sixth and Mc- 
Colloch streets, which was partly burned 
a short time ago, will be closed on the 
completion of the new bakery. Busi- 
ness with the General Baking Co. at 
Wheeling has shown a big increase in the 
last three months. Louis Storck, in 
charge of the old bakery, will hold a 
similar position with the new one. 

* * 


cakeshop, 


BAKERY AT STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 


The General Baking Co. is also build- 
ing at Steubenville, Ohio, one of the 
finest plants in eastern Ohio, at a cost of 
about $100,000. It is to be in operation 
by May 1. The location is at Ninth and 
Market streets, and the site overlooks the 
city. The building is to be of mill con- 
struction, two stories, and 120x110. A one- 
story garage and loading department, 
65x45, adjoins. 

A special feature will be an erating 
system, by which the temperature of the 
flour in the summer will be kept at about 
60 degrees. 

The front being of plate glass, a full 
view of the workings of the bakery can 
be had from the street. The inside of the 
plant will be finished in face brick and 
white enamel. / 

There will be five white-tile, rear-fired 
bread ovens, and one cake oven, with a 
complete outfit of automatic machinery. 
A refrigerating plant will be located on 
the second floor; also the cakeshop, dough- 
mixing room, flour storage, etc. 

On the first floor will be the offices, 
oven-room, machinery, and packing and 
shipping rooms. In separate departments 
are the steam boilers. There will be 
shower baths, drinking fountains and 
other conveniences for the employees. 

The delivery system will be equipped 
with nine auto-trucks. 

Daniel Storck, manager at Wellsburg, 
W. Va., will have charge of the Steuben- 
ville bakery. 





Tri-State Executive Committee 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Tri-State Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was held Jan. 17, in Cleveland, at 
the Hollenden Hotel, preceding the mid- 
winter meeting of the Ohio Master Bak- 
ers’ Association. W. F. Geller, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., presided. It was decided 
to hold the annual meeting at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, July 11-13. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: 

Programme—W. G. Herbold, Cincin- 
nati, chairman; Frank Middleton, Marion, 
Ind. 

Publicity—John Hartlaub, Cincinnati, 
chairman; W. A. Thomas, Auburn, Ind; 
E,. A. Heid, Saginaw, Mich; Hector Ur- 
quhart, Springfield, Ohio. 

Badge—W. Herbold, Cincinnati, 
chairman; E. P. Mitchell, Cincinnati. 
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VIEWS OF BAKERS 
RECORD CRACKER CONSUMPTION 


S. J. Watts, president Aikman Bakery 
Co., Port Huron, Mich: 

We anticipate an irregular market on 
flour, with a tendency to advance until 
the coming of the new crop. 

Cracker consumption in 1916 was very 
remarkable; the tonnage has been prob- 
ably the greatest the country has ever 
known. The food value of a pound of 
vood crackers, retailing at 15c, is equal 
to 11% lbs of the best pork chops, or 1% 
lbs of porterhouse steak, retailing at 35 
«45e lb. Many housewives are learning 
the food value of crackers, and their 
comparatively low cost. The selling prices 
of crackers are on an equitable basis 
with the cost of materials, but as the 
latter are advancing continuously, they 
are not likely to remain so very long. 

* ## 


PRICES TO REMAIN HIGH 


William Fisch, American Bakeries Co., 
Birmingham, Ala: 

As to flour prices, in times like these, 
] would rather not express an opinion. 
Ilowever, I venture a guess that flour 
will remain high, and go still higher. 
Believe the bakers have not bought very 
far ahead, and that they did not protect 
themselves to any great extent on the 
recent break in wheat. Other raw ma- 
terials used by the baker will no doubt 
remain high as long as the European 
war lasts, if ocean transportation is not 
crippled, 

We have been quite successful with the 
10c loaf, making. possibly 65 per cent of 
our bread in that size. Bread consump- 
tion as compared with previous to July, 
1914, I think is about the same in money 
value, but less in weight. 

* 
TEN-CENT LOAF MAKING A HIT 

George M. Haffner, president Haff- 
ner’s Star Bakery, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind: 

We believe millers are justified in ask- 
ing present prices for flour, and of which 
we bakers do not complain to the millers. 
It is our information that many bakers 
who had not already bought ahead took 
advantage of the recent break in wheat, 
and covered their flour requirements for 
90 or 100 days. 

The consumption of bread has in- 
creased considerably over 1914, and also 
over 1915. The 10c or larger loaf is 
making a great hit, while the smaller 
loaves have suffered a severe setback, 
especially where the price went above 5c. 

There has been some difficulty in get- 
ting flour shipments on time. This was 
possibly attributable to the car shortage. 
We were greatly inconvenienced on sev- 
eral occasions. In fact, had to buy large 
quantities of flour in small paper bags, 
which was originally intended for the 
grocery trade. 

The lack of cars has not only affected 
flour, but even salt has been scarce; also 
coke for fuel, and waxed wrapping pa- 
per. Unless there is a change in trans- 
portation facilities, it may be that the 
worst is yet to come. To prevent such 
a condition in the future, writer believes 
that the government should promote in- 
land waterways, especially the Michigan 
and Erie barge canal from Chicago to 
Toledo. 

A recent incident emphasized the ben- 
efit to accrue from this particular water- 
way. A car of flour was shipped by 
rail from Buffalo to Fort Wayne, taking 
over 16 days to reach here. It is said a 
boat would almost float that distance in 


that time. 
* * 


EXPECTS WHEAT TO Go TO $2.50 BU 

W. E. Bettridge, general manager 
Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio: 

If I were an accurate judge of wheat 
and flour supplies, believe I would quit 
baking and go into the grain business. 
My opinion is that flour will range higher 
on this year’s crop. If the allies draw 101%, 
lnillion bus wheat weekly from this coun- 
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try, there will be a scramble for supplies 
next spring. I look for $2.50 wheat, unless 
something unforeseen occurs. Recently 
we heard a miller say he had bought 
wheat from a farmer who had had it in 
store for four years. Looks like high 
prices were cleaning up farmers’ bins. 

Consumption of crackers has increased 
20 per cent in last two years. The public 
realizes that crackers are the cheapest 
and most nutritious food for the price. 
The bread baker gets 300 so-called pound 
loaves from a barrel of flour, while the 
cracker baker gets only 185 lbs. This ex- 
plains why American people are buying 
more high-priced crackers and cakes than 
ever before. 

For a long time, bakers have been los- 
ing money on standard crackers, owing 
to the high price of flour, lard and pack- 
ages. With the advance in crackers a 
few days ago, there should be a living 
profit for the baker. If wheat goes to 
$2.50 bu, however, it will take some figur- 
ing to break even. 

A profitable year for bakers in general 
is doubtful; indications are that prices 
on all supplies, paper, etc., are going 
higher. Do not see how the standard 
package can continue to be sold at 5c, the 
same as when flour was $4 bbl, and paper 
fully 200 per cent lower than at present. 
Think when bulk goods get below the 
basis of package goods, the public will 
switch to the former. The idea that the 
public will buy package goods only, 
when they sell at 5c or 10c even, instead 
of at 6c and 12c, is antique. 

* *# 
PROFIT ON BUSINESS DONE 

Robert E. Smith, Smith & Son, White 
River Junction, Vt: 

We believe flour is likely to go higher. 
With the declaration of peace or an 
armistice, we think prices would likely 
fall temporarily. Once peace is declared 
and confidence restored, foodstuffs are 
likely to go higher than ever. 5 

Bakers in our section are fairly well 
supplied with flour. Those who are not 
covered for a long way ahead will do well 
to buy on breaks. We bake only crackers 
in this plant. Every article we use is 
higher than the writer ever saw it before. 

The Vermont Baking Co., of which 
writer is president, operates a* domestic 
bakery, retailing, wholesaling and ship- 
ping bread, cake and pastry. Its prices 
on nearly everything average 20@25 per 
cent higher. We receive 10c wholesale and 
12¢ retail for bread. Do not make any 5c 
loaves. Have lost some business to large 
bread shippers, who are still selling at the 
old price. However, we are better off 
with what business we do at present 
prices than we would be with the old vol- 
ume at the old prices. We don’t guess 
this; we know it. No reason to think there 
is any reduction in bread consumption. 

* *# 


FROM CANADA 


John Turnbull, president Nasmiths, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont: 

So far as we are aware, the sale of 
bread in this country was much less in 
1916 than in 1915. Of course, as you 
understand, we have abnormal conditions 
here, practically 400,000 men having gone 
overseas. We do not bake a 10c loaf on 
this side. Our 114-lb loaf is selling for 
8c retail, and at this price it is too low 
to be profitable at present cost of flour. 

We are not in a position to say whether 
Canadian bakers took advantage of the 
recent breaks in wheat to cover in flour 
for summer requirements. 

* * 


HIGHER PRICES LOOKED FOR 


A. Geilfuss, Geilfuss’ bakery, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C: 

I can see no reason why flour should 
not go higher before the next crop, as I 
think the shortage of wheat is a great 
deal larger than the public realizes. We 
understand that the majority of the 
larger bakers in the South are very well 
booked up on flour—until the new crop. 
However, the small bakers are not booked 


up. It is our opinion that prices of other 
raw materials that go into bread will also 
remain high for some time, especially 
shortening. 

The 10c loaf is getting a better hold on 
the public every day, as it is coming to a 
realization that this is the ideal loaf to 
buy. It is increasing daily throughout the 
South. The consumption of bread is much 
larger now than previous to 1914, as the 
housewife has come to appreciate that she 
can buy bread much cheaper than she 
can buy the materials alone, excepting 
the labor attached in making the bread 


at home. 
* * 


BREAK IN OPTIONS EXPECTED 


John A. Simeral, president Famous 
Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh: 

We are of the impression that future 
flour prices will depend entirely on the 
volume of the 1917 wheat crop. Present 
conditions throughout Pennsylvania and 
Ohio for winter wheat are favorable, and 
should we get into spring without any 
serious damage by frost, and then should 
the 1917 spring wheat yield measure up 
to a fairly maximum condition, it is our 
view that there will be a break in wheat 
options the latter part of April or during 
May. When in the market for flour, we 
have no trouble getting quotations from 
almost every locality in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana, and we think there has 
been more flour offered by small Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio millers of limited ca- 
pacity than for some time. 

There was an increased cracker business 
in 1915 over 1914, and also a slightly 
further increase in 1916. On account of 
the advance in prices in 1916, many sales- 
men thought their sales were increasing, 
but on analyzing, we found there had 
been about 30 per cent increase in the 
price, and not any increase in number of 
pounds sold; consequently have had to 
readjust commissions given to salesmen 
whose contracts call for commission over 
a certain volume of sales. The recent 
advance in sponge goods apparently has 
placed manufacturers of cakes and crack- 
ers on a better footing than at any time 
during the past 18 months. 

As to the cost of raw materials, there 
is an end to all things. For instance, 
cracker bakers use a large amount of 
pulpboard for packing, and 60 days ago 
pulpboard manufacturers would not name 
a price of less than four times the mini- 
mum price per ton, as they were sold 
ahead. Many of them are now caught up 
with their orders, and one can buy pulp- 
board at 25 per cent less than 30 days 
ago. We hope such a change may occur 
with many other supplies. 

7 - 


BIG BREAD SALES 


C. H. Pierce, New England bakery, 
Decatur, Ill: 

I wish I were a good enough prophet to 
tell just what would happen in the near 
future. Flour market is purely specu- 
lative, and is controlled by the men who 
have nerve to hold on. ‘Take a chance, 
is my guess. 

Most bakers in this section have enough 
flour contracted to carry them until the 
Kansas crop is ready. We find that Kan- 
sas flour alone makes good bread that 
satisfies our customers. Other materials 
are high, but we have learned to economize 
and get along with less than we used be- 
fore and get results. 

Our 10c bread sales have increased this 
year 331% per cent. No special effort on 
our part, but the people demand it. 
Trade is better than in 1915. We have 
been fortunate in our purchases, and it 
has not been necessary to advance the 
price over 4c and 8c per loaf. We have 
reduced the size a little, to give our 
neighbors an equal chance. 

We always try to buy flour and other 
materials when millers and other manu- 


& 


facturers are anxious to sell, and nevér ' 


allow our stocks to get so low that we are 
at the mercy of the other fellow. We 
discount all bills; this makes a very. de- 
sirable customer. Consequently, we get 
the advantage of the bargains and always 
get the bottom price. 

After 10 years’ experience as a travel- 
ling salesman, we profit by the advice and 
instructions from our house to always 
give the man who pays cash every induce- 
ment you have to offer. Take no chances 
on losing his trade. Get the business. 
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CRACKER NOTES 


The Louisiana secretary of agriculture 
estimates the sugar crop of that state for 
1916 at 304,700 short tons, against 147,500 
tons in 1915, 

J. William Miller, president of the 
Grocers’ Baking and the Grocers’ Biscuit 
Co., Louisville, has resigned as president 
of the biscuit company. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul cracker factories 
have been running at full capacity for 
some time. They report demand for all 
varieties of sponge and sweet goods as 
unusually brisk. 

W. G. Snell, for 38 years with the 
Snell-Simpson Biscuit Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., has resigned as manager on ac- 
count of ill health, and is succeeded by 
E. H. Whitman, of New Haven, Conn. 

The Manchester Biscuit Co., Fargo, N. 
D., gave a banquet to its department 
managers and salesmen Dec. 30. Man- 
ager Cone announced that a bonus of 
10@15 per cent of yearly salaries would 
be given to the employees. 

The annual banquet of the Montana 
salesmen of the National Biscuit Co. was 
held at Helena, Jan. 6. In 1915, the 
Helena branch of thé company showed 
an increase over 1914 of $70,000. Sales 
for the first 11 months of 1916 increased 
$64,000 over 1915. E. R. McPherson is 


manager. 
In the case of Dreyfus Bros., candy 
manufacturers, Montgomery, Ala., 


against the Louisville & Nashville road, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
found that the joint rate charged on 
less-than-carload shipments of candy 
from Montgomery, Ala., to Beaumont, 
Texas, were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded the aggregate of the 
intermediate rates contemporaneously in 
effect to and from New Orleans, La. 
Reparation asked for was granted. 





Bakery Brands Registered 


“Carmelo”; No. 98,072. Owner, Aus- 
tin, Nichols & Co., Inc., New York. Used 


on macaroni, preserved figs and ripe 
olives. 
Ornamental design; No. 98,214. Own- 


er, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., New York. 
Used on cookies. 

“Salt o’ the Earth”; No. 98,263. Own- 
er, P. Max Kuehnrich, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Used on gluten, wheat, rye, whole-wheat, 
graham, bran, phosphate and pumper- 
nickel bread, zwieback, rolls, biscuits, 
crackers, cookies, cakes, wafers, potato 
flour, and other food products. 

“Salt o’ Salts”; No. 98,265. Owner, 
P. Max Kuehnrich, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Used on gluten, wheat, rye, whole-wheat, 
graham, bran, phosphate, and pumper- 
nickel bread, zwieback, rolls, biscuits, 
crackers, cookies, cakes, wafers, and oth- 
er food products. 

“Salt o’ Life”; No. 98,267. Owner, 
P. Max Kuehnrich, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Used on gluten, wheat, rye, whole-wheat, 
graham, bran, prosphate, and pumper- 
nickel bread, zwieback, rolls, biscuits, 
crackers, cookies, cakes, wafers, and oth- 
er food products. 

“The Cake that Made Mother Stop 
Baking”; No. 99,100. Owner, Tasty 
Baking Co., Philadelphia. Used on 
bread, cake and crackers. : 





The Package Problem 


August C. Junge, Junge Baking Co., 
Joplin, Mo: 

The question that is causing the crack- 
er companies the greatest concern at 
present is the matter of package goods. 

The public has found out that it can 
get better value, as far as quantity is 
concerned, in package goods, than by 
buying crackers and cakes in bulk. This 
has caused a great increase in the sales 
of package products. Ordinarily there 
is good profit in this business, but “at 
present this business is done at a loss, 
for the reason that all material which 
enters into package goods has gone up 
about 100 per cent. 

Wax paper, wrappers, cartons, con- 
tainers (for shipping the finished prod- 
uct) have all more than doubled in price, 
while the selling price of these goods has 
remained the same. It looks as though 
either higher prices will have to be asked 
on these goods, or that the size of the 
cartons will have to be changed, elim- 
inating all 5c packages. 
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BAKERY PATENTS 
FOOD PRODUCT 


Ashley V. Black, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been granted a patent on a food product. 
Application was filed Aug. 18, 1916; 
serial No. 115,592. 

Claim 1 reads: “As a new article of 
manufacture, the edible biscuit or cake 
herein described, the same being com- 
posed only of bran, a shredded cereal, 
and a syrup, intimately mixed together 
and compactly molded into cake or bis- 
cuit form.” ; 

BAKER'S MIXTURE 


Thomas G. Blacklock, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has received a patent on a baker’s mix- 
ture. Application was filed Oct. 7, 1916; 
serial No. 124,293. 

Claim 1 reads: “A substance for use 
in the manufacture of dough, consisting 
of an intimate mixture of flour, dextrose 
and gelatinized starch.” 


CONTINUOUS SHEETS OF DOUGH 


Edward E. Lawrence, Cambridge, 
Mass., has secured a patent on a process 
of producing continuous sheets of dough 
for biscuits or like products. Applica- 
tion was filed Jan. 8, 1915; serial No. 
1,219. 

Claim 1 reads: “That method of form- 
ing a continuous dough sheet and bis- 
cuits or like products therefrom which 
comprises forming a continuous sheet by 
pressure from a mass of dough, com- 
pressing said sheet in a transverse zone 
and simultaneously therewith effecting an 
onward movement of said sheet in unde- 
formed and unbroken condition past said 
zone of compression, effecting a self- 
readjustment of the constituents of said 
continuous sheet by establishing a trans- 
verse zone thereof having free, opposite 
faces preventing free expansion of said 
sheet in its course of travel immediately 
in advance of said zone, and further 
feeding the sheet for severance of the 
biscuits or other products from said 
sheet after said self-readjustment.” 


CHARGING AND EMPTYING DEVICE 
Friedrich Kiihtz, Stuttgart-Cannstatt, 
Germany, has taken out a patent on a 
charging and emptying device for bak- 
ing ovens and the like. Application was 
filed Aug. 14, 1914; serial No. 856,822. 
Claim 1 reads: “he combination with 
a baking oven adapted to receive trays 
and having supporting means for said 
trays, of a reciprocable carrier for charg- 
ing the trays, and an endless carrier for 
discharging said trays, said carriers being 
operable transversely and longitudinally 
respectively of the trays, substantially 
as described.” 
FOOD PRODUCT 


Ashley V. Black, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been granted a patent on a food product. 
Application was filed Aug. 18, 1916; 
serial No. 115,591. 

Claim 2 reads: “As a new article of 
manufacture, the edible biscuit or cake 
herein described, the same being made 
from, and including only as its original 
elements, bran, a finely divided raw 
cereal, and a sweet laxative syrup, inti- 
mately mixed together, compactly molded 
into biscuit or cake form, and baked.” 


BAKING-PAN 

Edwin F. and Harry A. Lockwood, 
Bellevue, Ky., have received a patent on 
a baking pan. Application was filed 
June 28, 1912; serial No. 706,321. 

Claim 1 reads: “In combination, a 
series of pans located side by side, each 
pan having end folds formed thereon and 
strips extending along the opposite ends 
of the pans of the series and having lugs 
projecting under the end-folds of the 
pans.” 

MACHINE FOR COATING CAKES 

L. C. Reed and O. P. Smith, New Or- 
leans, La., have patented a machine for 
coating cakes, etc. Application filed Oct. 
28, 1915; serial No. 58,474. 

Claim 2 reads: “In a machine for coat- 
ing cakes and other edibles the combina- 
tion of an endless moving conveyer pro- 
vided with offset depending cake holders; 
means for supplying a coating material 
to said cakes as they are moved by said 
conveyer; a guide around which said con- 
veyer and coated cakes are moved; a 
pulley driven by said guide; a belt pass- 
ing over said pulley; a second pulley of 
a smaller diameter than said first-named 
pulley, over which said belt passes; and a 
stripping device comprising arms driven 


faster than said conveyer, adapted to 
strike said coated cakes as they move 
around said guide and to strip them from 
said conveyer, substantially as de- 
scribed.” 

COOLING AND TREATING BREAD 

W. M. Campbell, Kansas City, has se- 
cured a patent on a method of cooling 
and treating bread. Application filed 
March 13, 1916; serial No. 83,789. 

Claim 2 reads: “In the method of cool- 
ing and treating bread, the herein de- 
scribed process, which consists of sub- 
jecting hot bread successively to a range 
of cooling temperatures, each in succes- 
sion lower in degree throughout the cool- 
ing process, which process takes place 
during a predetermined period of time.” 

A DAKING PAN 

Anthony J. Will, Baltimore, has re- 
ceived a patent on a baking pan. Appli- 
cation filed Aug. 22, 1914; serial No. 
858,097. 

Claim 1 reads: “A series of rectangular 
baking pans arranged side by side and 
each having flanges on all four sides, a 
reinforcing member surrounding the 
series of pans, each of the pans of the 
series having the flanges on three of its 
sides turned over said member and each 
of the intermediate pans having the 
flanges on two of its sides turned over 
said member, the remaining flanges being 
folded, overlapped and secured directly 
together in pairs throughout substantially 
their full length.” 





Stroehmann’s Vienna Bakery 

Stroehmann’s Vienna bakery, Seventh 
Avenue and Fifth Street, Huntington, W. 
Va., is a branch of a long-established busi- 
ness at Wheeling, and the opening was an 
event for the people of Huntington. Visi- 
tors were given a cordial welcome, each 
lady receiving a rose. An orchestra played 
during the evening, and the young people 
danced merrily. It is estimated that 
2,000 were shown through the establish- 
ment on this occasion. 

Fred G. Stroehmann, the president and 
founder, personally superintended the 
opening. He has been in business in 
Wheeling for 25 years, and has achieved 
signal success. His associates are: W. H. 
Truschel, secretary and treasurer; P. C. 
Beseler, manager; G. W. Green, assistant 
manager. 

The building, a two- and one-story 
brick and concrete structure, 90x120, oc- 
cupies one corner of a piece of ground, 
210x230, which is subdivided into two 
tracts, with a driveway in the center. A 
plot 90x110 in the rear of the bakery will 
be used for future expansion, while the 
other tract, 90x230, contains two modern 
dwellings for the managers. It is Mr. 
Stroehmann’s intention to here erect other 
dwellings as residences for heads of de- 
partments. 

In the planning of the bakery, sanita- 
tion was the principal object sought. It 
is equipped to turn out about 30,000 loaves 
of bread, cakes, etc., daily. A large share 
of the trade in the city and surrounding 
territory will be sought. A feature will 
be shipping to points within a radius of 
200 miles, 

The offices, reception hall and drivers’ 
checking-in room occupy part of the first 
floor. 

On the west side of the building is a 
railroad siding for freight, where the 
flour is received, coming in carload lots. 
It goes by elevator to the basement, where 
it is stacked on elevated platforms to 
protect it from possible contamination. 
About five cars are carried in stock. The 
only machinery in the basement, except 
heating apparatus, is a sifting and ele- 
vating outfit. 

The flour is poured into a three-part 
bin, sifted, and carried to the 50-bbl stor- 
age bin, where it is allowed to age before 
being sifted again and carried in the 
metal cups through an airtight shaft to 
the dough-mixing room on the second 
floor. This room is corked, and contains 
double sash, with a humidifying system 
to maintain an even temperature. Here 
the flour is placed in an automatic travel- 
ling flour hopper, equipped with scales 
for weighing and tempering water, and is 
then dumped into a high-speed dough 
mixer. Directly back of the mixer is a 
mezzanine floor. 

The dough is next sent to the dough- 
room in steel troughs to raise and vo a 
its usual course in a modern automatic 
plant, passing through a steel chute to a 
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three-pocket divider on the first floor, 
winding its way along to the rounder-up, 
ceiling proofing cabinet, and molder with 
extension, and then to the proofing closet, 
with a capacity of eight racks. The bak- 
ing is done in three white-tile, rear-fired 
ovens. 

After baking, the loaves are placed on 
steel racks and sent to the paling and 
shipping departments, where they -are 
wrapped on an automatic machine. 

This work is all done on the first floor, 
and from the wrapper the loaves are 
packed and sent to the loading-room on 
the north side of the building, where six 
large auto-trucks are loaded under cover. 
A big motor-truck is used for heavy 
hauling. 

The cakeshop, on the second floor, is 
equipped with a_ white-tile, rear-fired 
oven, cake mixers, copper ery etc. 

The arrangement is such that there is 
no back-tracking from the time the raw 
materials are received until the finished 
product is ready for the packing and 
shipping departments. 

Each machine, with an individual mo- 
tor, is painted white. 

The plant is so constructed that four 
more bread ovens can be added as the 
business warrants it, and the one-story 
part can be raised to two stories. All 
furnaces and ovens are heated by gas,.so 
no smoke can mar the big pot S analy 
which is enameled white throughout. The 
city trucks are manned by drivers clad in 
white uniforms. 

The pan-cleaning department was given 
special consideration, and is in a separate 
room. : 

The plant contains a wealth of windows, 
to admit the sunlight and fresh air, and 
each door and wilder is equipped with a 
screen. A glass partition between offices 
and reception hall allows visitors to see 
the full working of tne bakery. 

A separate packing-room is maintained 
for the cake bakery, where all cakes are 
wrapped in wax paper. A specialty is 
made of box poy om 2 

Kleen Maid and Mother’s bread are the 
leaders, and the business is: all wholesale. 

Every arrangement possible has been 
made for the comfort and well-being of 
the working forces, including lavatories, 
shower baths, sinks, and drinking foun- 
tains, 





Iowa Bakers in Session 

The Iowa Master Bakers’ Association 
is holding its midwinter session at Ames 
this week. In connection with the meet- 
ing, a short course in baking technology 
is being given at the Iowa State College, 
at Ames, Jan. 23-25. 

A committee of the association has been 
conferring for some time with the en- 
gineering extension department of the 
college, with the result that this course 
has been agreed upon. Problems of 
everyday occurrence in the bakeshop are 
to be taken up and discussed in a prac- 
tical way. 

C. H. Bailey, of Minneapolis, chemist 
for the Minnesota grain inspection de- 
partment, is one of the instructors in 
charge of the course. He is a practical 
baker as well as a chemist. 

The equipment in the department of 
chemistry at the Ames college is being 
used. This includes an experimental mill, 
electric ovens and a conditioner. 

Among the items on the programme 
for discussion and experiment are: mill- 
ing, flour, wheat types, fermentation, 
yeast and so-called flour improvers, and 
their effect on doughs. One day will be 
devoted to the handling and baking of 
doughs. A practical demonstration will 
be given of the effect on gluten by the 
use of improvers. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Crescent Bread Co., Utica, N. Y; capi- 
tal stock, $200,000. Incorporators: G. L. 
Auld, E. I. and F. L. Randall. 

Star Baking Corporation, Graham, Va; 
maximum capital stock, $10,000; mini- 
mum, $2,000. Incorporators: W. J. Os- 
borne, G. M. Bailey. 

Noth-Kuehl Co., bakers, Davenport, 
Iowa; capital stock, $25,000. Incorpora- 
tors: Otto H. Kuehl, W. G. Noth. 

Boyd-Russ bakery, Florence, S. C; 
capital stock, $12,000. Incorporators: C. 
M. Boyd, J. F. Russ, D. E. Costin. 

Swedish-American Bread Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa; capital stock, $50,000. Incor- 
porators: W. P. Harrison, L. Benda, F. 
H. De Groat. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT TESTS 

Through the courtesy of F. J. Birchard, 
chemist, and at the head of the Canadian 
Grain Research Laboratories, Winnipeg, 
the following is available for publication: 

Further tests designed to show the 
relative milling and scary | values of the 
different grades of wheat have been con- 
ducted by F. J. Birchard and A. W. 
Alcock, of the Dominion Grain Research 
Laboratory, and from these results it i, 
possible to form a very close estimate o: 
the relative values of the higher grade. 
and also special No. 4 and special No. 3, 
and to make a fair approximation of the 
value of the others. In the case of the 
higher and special grades, the differences 
in the baking values are so small and 
relatively unimportant they scarcely nee: 
to be considered, so that the values of the 
wheat should be very nearly proportione«| 
to the yields of flour obtained. 

The comparative yields of flour ani 
offal, recalculated to a basis of 13.5 per 
cent moisture content, was found to be as 
follows: 

Peer cent of. 
Cleaning Bran and 


Milling 

Grade— loss shorts Flour loss 
E adésccace 2.1 22.4 72.6 2 
 Btreee rer 2.4 24.1 71.7 1 
SP ivcaecetees 3.2 25.1 68.8 2 
Pies Kasey 3.2 25.3 70.1 1 
4 Special... 3.0 29.4 65.6 2 
BD bsaevaces 3.0. 28.1 67.2 1 
6 Special... 2.4 31.0 64.3 2 


Distributing the milling loss in the pro- 
portion of the products obtained, and in- 
cluding also the test weights, this table 
becomes, neglecting fractions: 


Grade— Test weights Offal Flow: 
BD swcccvesscccceses 64 25 75 
B accces weesegvceace 62 27 73 
DS smeccesectéicccocs 59.5 29 71 
@ sc cbises 59 29 71 
4 Special 54 33 67 
SG aseeves 58 31.5 68 
5 Special 52 34 6¢ 





The slight differences obtained in the 
second series of tests as compared with 
those previously: reported are partially 
accounted for by the fact that the tests 
were made on average samples as receive! 
by the inspection department, and these 
samples naturally vary slightly from 
month to month. It must also be remem- 
bered that in all scientific work a certain 
amount of allowance must be made for 
the unavoidable error due to the nature 
of the experiments. 

It would thus appear that no great 
error would be made in estimating the 
value of grades Nos. 1, 2, 3, special No. 
4 and special No. 5, on the basis of the 
yields recorded above. In the case of 
commercial No. 4 and commercial No. 5, 
the somewhat inferior baking qualities 
of the flour produced from the wheats 
must be considered. 

Commercial No. 4 gave a loaf only ver) 
slightly inferior to the others as regards 
loaf volume, color, texture, shape ani 
general appearance. A greater difference 
was noticed in the value of commercii:'! 
No. 5, however, particularly as regar«s 
volume, color and general appearance of 
the loaf, so that in estimating the valuc 
of this grade, a somewhat greater allow- 
ance must be made for its inferior baking 
qualities as compared with the higher 
grades. 

It would be very easy, however, to mag- 
nify the importance of these differences, 
since it has been amply demonstrated tha 
it is possible to produce bread of fair 
quality from any of the above grades 
without difficulty. 

Particular attention should also be 
drawn to the very high baking quality o! 
the special grades. While the yields are 
‘smaller than with the contract grades, tlic 
baking qualities are superior in every par- 
ticular but one,—that of color. As rc- 
gards texture, shape and general appear- 
ance of the loaf, the grades special No. | 
and special No. 5 easily excel all the 
others; the color, however, of the bread 
was uniformly of a slightly darker shad:, 
and this was the only point of inferiorit) 
which could be observed. 

In fairness to the miller it should |) 
pointed out that in milling the lower 
grades, particularly the specials where t): 
yields are much lower, the flouring capac- 
ity of the mill is proportionately reduce’ 
while his expenses are not diminished, s0 
that the actual milling value would b: 
somewhat less for these grades than woul! 
appear from the table above. 


The Purity Co-operative Association. 
wholesale bakers, Paterson, N. J., ha: 
declared a dividend of 5 per cent to its 
900 stockholders. 
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January 24, 1917 
BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


Doings and Gossip in Bakery Trade of West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan and New England 





WEST VIRGINIA 


John Reinhardt, operating a bakery 
at Elm Grove, plans on improvements. 

John Kratz, McMechen, has added a 
cake mixer and an auto-truck. 

the General Baking Co., Wellsburg, 
will enlarge. 

Mrs. Anna Miller has opened a bakery 
on North Park Avenue, Wheeling. 

'he Tinplate bakery, near the tinplate 
mills, Cusidinee, is a new concern. 

0. Carnechia & Son, Seventh and 
Main streets, Benwood, are car buyers 
of flour. 

j. A. Stahl, 109 Edgington Lane, 
Wheeling, has painted the exterior of his 
bakery. 

J. I. Armbruster has moved his bak- 
ery and grocery to Seventh and Main 
streets, Wheeling. 

Iblario Raschelteo, a baker at Grasselli, 
a suburb of Clarksburg, is a car buyer of 
flour. 

G. O. Davis, formerly head baker at 
the State Hospital, Weston, has opened 
a bakery at Sutton. 

iimmert’s bakery, 1022 Market Street, 
Wheeling, is now known as the Wheeling 
bakery. Both day and night shifts are 
employed. Car buyer of flour. 

lhe H. F. Behrens Co. has bought the 
bakery of C. F. Zimmer at 2350 Chapline 
Street, Wheeling. The retail store was 
renodeled, and a cake mixer added. 

(‘he three wholesale bakeries in Clarks- 
burg have flour booked until June. They 
use a good grade, and are car buyers. 
‘Ten cent bread is the only size loaf made 
in Clarksburg. 

W. J. Osborne, who bought the Rucker 
bakery at Bluefield, has incorporated, 
with $10,000 capital stock, as the Star 
Baking Co. W. J. Orb is president, V. 
1, Sexton vice-president, and G. M. 
Bailey secretary. and treasurer. 

C. E, Cameron, Clarksburg, represent- 
ing Bernhard Stern & Sons, of Milwau- 
kee, in West Virginia, prepared an arti- 
cle on “The Passing of the Five-Cent 
Loaf,’ which appeared in a number of 
daily papers. Bakers said it helped edu- 
cate their trade to use 10c bread. 

John Murray, Home bakery, Buckhan- 
non, doing a wholesale business with a 
large shipping trade, will erect a two- 
story bakery, 72x60, in the central part of 
town, using white-tile steam ovens. Bread 
in a 10e size is the principal product. 
With an advertising campaign, Golden 
loaf is meeting with success. Flour is 
bought in éars, using a high-grade short 
patent, spring and Kansas, consuming 
about a car monthly. 

H. -H. Carder, Shinnston, has a two- 
story addition, 25x75, in the rear of his 
bakery, with an oven-room on the first 
floor and a candy department on the sec- 
ond; also a two-story addition, 25x50, in 
the front, for a retail store. A steam 
bread oven was added, making three in 
use; also a molder and pie and cooky 
machines. The former retail store was 
enlarged and fitted for packing and ship- 
ping. He buys a high-grade short patent 
flour in carloads, and is supplied until 
June. Box cakes, a specialty, have a sep- 
arate department. 

rhe Goddard bakery, Chester, started 
four years ago in a small way, has ex- 
pended $7,000 in remodeling. A _ two- 
story brick, 16x50, has been added, mak- 
ing the plant 40x80. A dough mixer 
and flour-handling outfit. have been in- 
stalled. Flour, bought in car lots, is 
stored on the second floor. A car lasts 
three weeks, and stock on hand is suffi- 
cient for its needs until May. The in- 
terior and all machinery are painted 
White. Bread cupboards, steel racks, 
troughs, ete. have been added. Two 
ovens are used. The business is whole- 
Sile, requiring two wagons and one auto- 
truck, with an extensive shipping trade. 
Bake-Well 10¢ bread is featured. 


FAIRMONT 


_Seven bakers are located in Fairmont. 
Two bey ae in car lots. Two others 
occasionally buy a car, but generally get 
: with a local feed dealer, in a mixed 
ar, 

The Comuntzis confectionery and bak- 
ery, 200 Main Street, has added a retail 
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bakery department and will make small 


The Greater Fairmont bakery, Eighth 
and Gaston streets, C. H. Grottendick, 
proprietor, buys flour in car lots and 
makes only 10c bread. 

W. C. Snyder, 706 Pittsburgh Street, of 
the Mountain City bakery, and J. M. Hig- 
ginbotham, 614 Merchant Street, of the 
West Virginia bakery, occasionally buy 
flour in cars, 

Harry L. Gould, formerly operating 
the Model bakery, 306 Cleveland Street, 
has opened the Ideal bakery, 323 Madison 
Street. Equipment includes brick oven, 
dough mixer, flour-sifting, elevating and 
conveying outfit, and cake mixer. But- 
ternut bread in a 10c loaf is featured. 

The Model steam bakery, 306 Cleveland 
Street, has remodeled its bakeshop and 
built a two-story addition, 30x70, the first 
floor housing the ovens and the second 
used for storage of flour, which is bought 
in cars. A large — oven, molder 
and cake mixer and two auto-trucks have 
been added. American Beauty, a 10c loaf 
and a new brand, is being introduced. The 
shipping business covers a radius of 100 
miles. 


GRAFTON 


John Shoemaker has opened a bakery 
at 900 Boyd Street. 

S. J. Walters, retail grocer, Main 
Street, has installed a bakery, equipped 
with brick oven, dough and cake mixer. 

The Model bakery, 114 Grand Street, 
C. B. Rector, proprietor, is the only one 
in Grafton that buys flour in cars, and is 
supplied until June. 

The Hess bakery, Main Street, prob- 
ably the oldest shop in the city, buys 
flour in lots of 100 bls through a local 
dealer. 

Many West Virginia bakers are using 
part, Kansas flour. Some of them for- 
merly used only a high-grade spring short 
patent, but now are blending the two. 


MORGANTOWN 


There are six bakers in Morgantown, 
two buying flour in car lots, and both 
are supplied until June. ; 

The Model bakery, 225 Chestnut Street, 
doing a wholesale business, mostly ship- 
ping, is a car buyer of flour. 

Fred Erd, proprietor of the Morgan- 
town steam bakery, 444 High Street, is a 
carload buyer. He does both a wholesale 
and a retail business. 


CHARLESTON 


Cablish Bros., 217 Capitol Street, retail 
bakers, are car buyers of flour. 

J. C. Barth, 1657 Fourth Avenue, has 
a new shop equipped with portable oven 
and dough mixer. . 

The Conlon Baking Co., starting’ in 
1912, has been forced to increase its 
equipment a number of times. 

R. E. Clark, formerly of Columbus, 
Ohio, has bought the Top-N-Otch bakery, 
at 621 Kanawha Street. He overhauled 
it and added a molder. 

There are 10 bakers in Charleston, of 
whom three buy flour in car lots; another 
contracts for 500 to 1,000 bbls at a time 
through a wholesale grocery. 

C. A. Wickertsheim, proprietor of the 
Sunlight bakery, 1227. Washington Street, 
has added a cake mixer, roll molder and 
doughnut outfit. 

A. Lukeardt, conducting bakeries in 
Charleston for 22 years, is now at 1639 
Fourth Avenue. The interior of the sho 


has been painted white, and a doug 
mixer, steel troughs and an automobile 
added. 


M. E. Schwabe, operating the Charles- 
ton bakery, 308 Tennessee Avenue, has 
converted his retail store into a packing 
and shipping department, with the front 
fitted for an office. A new box cake, 
known as Besta, is meeting with success. 
An auto-truck and two wagons have been 
added for delivery. Flour is bought in 
lots of 500 to 1,000 bbls, through a whole- 
sale grocery. 

The Conlon Baking Co., 603 Brooks 
Street, baking Butter Krust 5c bread, 
has added a one-story brick, 36x66, to 
house a cake bakery, where a line of box 
cakes will be turned out. It contains a 
large portable oven and cake mixer. To 
the breadshop have been added a flour- 
sifting and conveying outfit, and an auto- 
matic votes em yet | machine. Delivery 
was strengthened with an auto-truck. A 
good grade of flour is bought in car lots. 

John W. Ashley, 1321 Washington 
Street, with the largest bakery in Charles- 


ton, is a wholesaler, making bread only, 
and in a 5c loaf, wrapped. He is a car 
buyer, and for. years has used only a high- 
grade short spring patent. He now blends 
with this a short Kansas patent. The in- 
terior of the bakery has been painted 
white and a new dough-mixing room 
added, equipped wih a 5-bbl, high-speed 
mixer, and flour-sifting, elevating and 
conveying outfit, with three white-tile 
steam bread ovens and a two-pocket di- 
vider. 


OHIO 

L. J. Lindsey, a baker at Crestline, 
has failed, 

William Stuber has bought the Reich- 
ter bakery, Bellefontaine. 

Louis Fersch has bought the bakery 
of John Diemers, at Wellsville. 

Fred Ocker, of Mansfield, has opened 
a bakery at Lexington. 

Horace Little, Springfield, has bought 
the Empire bakery, Syeamore. 

O. D. Bell has bought the bakery of 
J. Osborn, Sycamore. 

Waldeck’s bakery, Warren, was dam- 
aged $5,000 by fire. 

C. R. McLaughlin, Youngstown, has 


‘ added a dough mixer and flour-sifting 


outfit. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Macaroni Co. 
plans an addition to its factory, to cost 
about $100,000. 

G. Katsanos, Toledo, R. J. Rulon, 
New Vienna, Steven Karpovich, Youngs- 
town, and M. J. Long, Middletown, have 
added dough mixers. 

The Hausch Baking Co., Akron, has 
been incorporated, with $15,000 capital 
stock. Jacob and Caroline Hausch, J. 
P. Bentz, and Henry and Helen Paulus 
are incorporators. 

The Neuman Baking Co., New Phila- 
delphia, has been incorporated, with $10,- 
000 capital stock, by R. T. Neuman, B. 
L. Fristoe, C.°T. Jenkins, F. E. Wade 
and J: W. Westlake. . 


EAST LIVERPOOL 


S. E. Anderson, 703 Green Avenue, 
wholesale baker, is making 90 per cent 
of his bread in 10c loaves under the 
brand of Splendid. A dough mixer and 
flour sifter have been installed. Wagons 
have been replaced by four auto-trucks. 
He is a car buyer of flour. 

F. W. Miller, 603 St. Clair Avenue, 
the only retail baker in East Liverpool, 
employs six bakers and uses about 45 
bbls flour weekly. The baked goods are 
sold through a retail store, for cash, 
with no delivering. The store and plant 
are modern and well kept. Eccles cake, 
an English pastry, is featured. Mr. 
Miller is planning on an ice cream plant. 

Jesse Fisher, 321, Penn Avenue, be- 
sides operating a wholesale bakery, jobs 
flour for the La Grange Mills, handling 
about 12 cars a year. A dairy farm 
with 60 Holstein cows is owned by Mr. 
Fisher, and feed is bought in car lots. 
The bakery has been remodeled and the 
capacity doubled by the installation of 
the third oven and other machinery. 
Golden Krust bread in a 10c loaf is fea- 
tured, 3,000 loaves being baked daily. 
A car of flour is consumed every 15 
days. A good shipping trade is en- 
joyed, with four wagons covering the city 
routes. 

STEUBENVILLE 


Bogdan & Ralich have bought the 
Eremic bakery at 325 Bates Street. 

J. L. Hellstern, 524 Market Street, 
has changed from wholesale to retail. 
Flour is bought in carloads. 

George Eremic, formerly at 325 Bates 
Street, is now operating the All Nations 
bakery at 410 South Third Street. 

Seven bakers in Steubenville buy flour 
in car lots. The smaller ones contract 
for a car, and take it out in small lots. 

Antonucci Bros., South Sixth and 
South streets, and William Kempler, 433 
South Third Street, are car buyers. 

The T. & K. Baking Co., 139 South 
Court Avenue, features King Midas 
bread in a 10c loaf. It is a car buyer 
of Kansas and spring wheat flours. 

The. Shop, 123 North Fourth Street, 
operated by Gustav Hornung, doing a 
retail cash business, with no delivery, 
buys Kansas flour in car lots. The bake- 
shop has been enlarged, and another 
oven and machinery installed. 

The Floto bakery, 528 Dock Street, 
one of the oldest in the city, and operat- 
ing a grocery stare in connection for 30 
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years, hereafter will do only a wholesale 
business. A three-story brick plant, with 
two steam ovens and up-to-date machin- 
ery, has been erected, and a large auto- 
truck added. Theodore Floto is man- 
ager. Flour is bought in car lots, 

A prominent Steubenville baker said: 
“I have not kept a trade paper for seven 
years, and during the past two years I 
have missed it all around on the buying 
of ‘my supplies. When in another line, 
I kept trade papers, but since entering 
baking, I am too busy to read.” Anoth- 
er master baker said: “I keep three 
trade papers, but seldom have time to 
read them.” When asked why he did 
not pass them along to the men in the 
shop, he replied that they got too smart, 
and left him to go into business for 
themselves. 


MICHIGAN 


Millard Smith, has sold his bakery at 
Concord to June Dixon. 

Peter DeVries; Grand Rapids, has 
failed; liabilities, $864; no assets. 

‘Oscar Heing, Detroit, has added a 
cooky machine. 

The Blake steam bakery, Grand Rap- 
ids, has been bought by the City Bak- 
ery Co. 

P. H. Grenman has let the contract 
for a two-story bakery at Seventeenth 
and Porter, Detroit. 

The Union Co-operative bakery, De- 
troit, has incorporated; capital stock, 
$15,000. 

The new building of the Verdier bak- 
ery, Ethel Avenue, Grand Rapids, is 
completed. It is 24x27, and of tile. 

F. Malinowski, Detroit, and Carroll & 
Stilgenbauer, Shepherd, have added 
dough mixers. 

A. E. Herron has sold his interest in 
the Hoyler Baking Co., Escanaba, to C. 
M. Newman. 

E. M. T. Nallinger, Traverse City, is 
erecting an addition to his bakery, for 
another oven and other equipment. 

The Cable-Draper Co., Detroit, is in- 
stalling five ovens, making 12 for the 
plant. Other extensive alterations and 
additions are being made. 

The midwinter meeting of the Michi- 
gan Master Bakers’ Association will be 
held on Feb. 7, at the Otsego Hotel, 
Jackson. Fhe best plan for meeting 
present conditions in the trade will re- 
ceive consideration. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, has ab- 
sorbed the 16 retail grocery stores of 
Schneider Bros., and also the big ware- 
house of the Wayne Co., both in De- 
troit. The transaction involved about 
$200,000. The Detroit stores will be 
operated the same as Kroger stores in 
other cities. Edward Weweler, who has 
been district superintendent at Cincin- 
nati, will have charge at Detroit, assist- 
ed by men trained in the Kroger system. 
The Kroger company plans on adding to 
the number until 80 stores are in opera- 
tion. Bakery departments will be. in- 
stalled, and eventually a large baking 
plant will be erected. 


INDIANA 


T. J. Lettelleir, Terre Haute, and 
Conard Stemmler, New Haven, have add- 
ed dough mixers. 

The South Bend (Ind.) Bread Co. has 
opened a cakeshop at 129 North Main 
Street. 

The Broadlick Baking Co., Kokomo, is 
erecting a two-story $15,000 plant on 
Sycamore Street. 

Stanley Trembachiewicz, ‘a baker at 
South Bend, has failed. Liabilities, $10,- 
403; assets, $5,720. T. M. Talbot, Jr., 
is receiver, 

The bakery and grocery of T. Florr 
& Co., 1202 South Spring Street, Misha- 
waka, was damaged $3,000 by fire. In- 
sured. 


The Miller & Parrott Baking Co., 


‘ Terre Haute, erected a Christmas tree 


in the bakery and distributed presents 
to employees and their families. 

Herman Adam, Indianapolis, sealer of 
weights, recommends the enactment of a 
law providing for uniform weight of 
bread and a bill to compel the sale of 
all foodstuffs by weight instead of by 
measure. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Baking Co., 
in the hands of a receiver since July, 
has been transferred to the stockholders. 
.R. M. Coleman, receiver, reported the 
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bakery to be on a paying basis, and that 
creditors would be paid in full. 

The Ayers bakery, Indianapolis, locat- 
ed on the ninth floor of a department 
store, is one of the most modern elec- 
trically equipped retail plants of the 
state, with a capacity of 1,000 loaves of 
bread, besides pastry, cakes, etc. Eleven 
kinds of bread and over 100 varieties 
of cakes are made, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Seth L. Rich has sold the Daylight 
bakery, Northfield, Vt., to John Sawyer. 

J. J. Naughton, 361 Main Street, New 
Britain, Conn., lost $6,000 by fire. 

C. E. Klink, Beverly, Mass., has added 
a flour-sifting outfit. 

The Kolb bakery, Hartford, Conn., 
will erect a brick two-story building, 
67x117, to cost $17,000. 

Henry Sweat has bought the Fogg 
bakery, 216 Hammond Street, Bangor, 
Maine. 

J. Alexander, Peterboro, N. H., has 
bought property and will convert it into 
a bakery. 

Karl G. Peshel & Bros. 116 Crown 
Street, New. Haven, Conn., have incor- 
porated, with $3,000 capital stock. 

Byron Sanders has sold the Vinton 
bakery, at Montpelier, Vt., to Pierce 
& Clark. 

F. F. Christensen, baker, 254 Franklin 
Street, Springfield, Mass., has failed. 
Liabilities, $1,674; assets, $750. 

Anasta Bros.’ bakery, on Worcester 
Street, South Bridge, Mass., was burned. 
Loss, $1,000; insured, 

The bakery of John Gwozdz, Thom- 
sonville, Conn., was damaged $500 by 
fire. 

F. P. Lorkin, operating the Court 
Square bakery, Milford, Mass., and W. 
H. Zimmerman, Enosburg Falls, Vt., 
have closed. 

The Workman Circle bakery, Provi- 
dence, R. I., will erect a three-story con- 
crete bakery, 50x108, on North Main 
Street. 

The $80,000 plant of the Grocers’ Bak- 
ing Co., Providence, R. I., will be built 
on North Main Street. There will be a 
three-story building, 66x70, and a ene- 
story, 47x80. 

The wagon sheds and stables of An- 
astos & Chakalis, Fourth and Spring 
streets, Chelsea, M&ss., with a number of 
ears of flour, were burned. Loss, $10,- 
000; insured. 

Reymond Bros., 492 South Main Street, 
Waterbury, Conn., are erecting a $30,000 
addition to their bakery. More ovens 
and other machinery will be added. 
Hereafter, the workings of the bakery 
can be seen from the street. 

Feinberg & Bachrach, Maynard, Mass., 
Sigmond Singer, Faulkner, Mass., Isaac 
Goldberg, Dorchester, Mass., S. Georgeos, 
Ipswich, Mass., George Klimek, Collins- 
ville, Conn., and L. Battista and D. 
Palmieri, Providence, R. I., 
dough mixers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

G. A. Pistel, McKeesport, has added 
a dough mixer and flour-sifting outfit. 

W. H. Schwarz has bought the bakery 
of Thylan Hanger, at Pine Grove. 

The bakery of J. S. Elliott & Sons, 
New Castle, was damaged $1,000 by fire. 

The Rentz bakery, Williamsport, has 
been sold to L. M. Bricker, of Sunbury. 

Frank Walters has his bakery again in 
operation at Ephrata. 

The Hygienic Baking Co., Franklin, 
lost $5,000 by fire. 

Clyde Bush has bought an interest in 
the bakery of William Lebo at Oxford. 

The Williamsport (Pa.) Baking Co. 
has applied for a charter. 

The Read Machinery Co., York, lost 
20 mixers by the sinking of the steamship 
Meteor. 

I. S. Painter, proprietor of the Peo- 
ple’s bakery, New Freedom, gave his 
employees a holiday banquet. 

The Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
has bought ground on Houston Street, 
55x113, on which to erect an addition. 

At the annual salesmen’s convention of 
the Read Machinery Co., York, repre- 
sentatives from every section of the 
country were entertained. 

The Swedish-American bakery, Pitts- 
burgh, has been organized, with $50,000 
capital stock, by W. P. Harrison, L. 
Benda and F. H. DeGroat. 

The Wyckoff Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 


have added - 
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has been 1 ee with $10,000 cap- 
ital stock, by L. B. and L. J. Wyckoff 
and H. S. McKinney. 

Kolb’s_ bakery, Allentown, Tomas 
Dimoff, Greenville, M. Antonoff, Home- 
stead, Henry Lewkawa, Arnold City, the 
Penn Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Famous 
bakery, McKeesport, A.  Rizinikove, 
Sharon, and G, N. Rabich, Allentown, 
have added dough mixers. 

Declaring that the Clarence D. Stahl 
bakery, of Reading, can best be pre- 
served by keeping it running, the volume 
of business being about $65,000 annually, 
Receiver Bertolet has filed a report ac- 
cordingly, showing assets of $48,610. 
This included the Penn Street property, 
valued at $30,000. 


KENTUCKY 

Carl Barfkneckt, Latonia, has added a 
dough mixer. 

M. Pollard, baker, is now with the 
Home bakery, at Jackson. 

The French & Italian Bread Co., Louis- 
ville, has added an auto-truck. 

The bakery of J. F. Salchli, Frankfort, 
was damaged $5,000 by fire. Insured. 

A portion of the second floor of the 
bakery of W. H. Fiescher, Flemingsburg, 
gave way from being overloaded. 

Mrs. C. A. Nixon, Falmouth, will con- 
tinue the bakery operated by her late 
husband. 

An overheated oven in the bakery of 
Willoughby Bros., Bowling Green, caused 
a $200 fire. 

The bakery of John C. Lewis Co., 
Louisville, is equipped with a patent 
oven and cake mixer. 

R, F. Moore and R. C. Scott have sold 
the Home bakery, Mount Sterling, to 
Baird Bros. 

The Willoughby Grocery & Baking Co., 
Bowling Green, with $12,000 capital 
stock, has incorporated. Its remodeled 
and enlarged plant is in operation. 

The Ashland (Ky.) Bakery, the largest 
in that city and operated by Louis Wein- 
furtner, was burned. Loss, $27,000; in- 
sured for $19,000. It will be rebuilt, at 
a cost of $40,000. e 

J. Harry Woorrnce. 





England Restricts Use of Sugar 

A London cable says: The food con- 
troller has issued further orders designed 
to restrict consumption of foodstuffs, to 
become effective Feb. 1. After that date 
it will be illegal to manufacture any 
forms of chocolate retailed at a price 
exceeding 6c an ounce, or any other 
sweetmeats exceeding 4c an ounce. The 
use of sugar or chocolate for the external 
covering of cakes, pastry, etc., is for- 
bidden. 

During 1917, no manufacturer will be 
allowed to use for confectionery more 
than 50 per cent of the amount of sugar 


‘used by him for such purpose in 1915. 


The feeding of wheat to animals is pro- 
hibited. The export of oats from Ire- 
land is prohibited, except under a license. 





Fort Wayne Bread Decision 

Judge Douglas, sitting in a test case to 
determine the validity of the Fort Wayne, 
Ind., bread ordinance, has decided that, 
as it restricts the size of a loaf to 16 ozs 
and 24 ozs, it is invalid. Five leading 
bakers of that city were charged with 
violation of the ordinance governing the 
weight of. bread. 

The court held that the ordinance was 
invalid because the state laws give mu- 
nicipal corporations the right to pass 
ordinances only as expressly granted. It 
was announced that the city would appeal. 





Bakery Watchman’s Status 

Reversing an interpretation of the 
New York workmen’s compensation act 
by the State Industrial Commission, the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court holds, in the case of Fogarty 
vs. National Biscuit Co., that, although 
the baking business is a “hazardous em- 
ployment” within the meaning of the pro- 
visions of the compensation act, which 
entitle an employee to an award for in- 
juries sustained in the course of such 
employment, the law is limited to occu- 
pations involving the actual operations of 
a bakery, and does not extend to a night 
watchman injured in falling down the 
well of a spiral stairway at night when 
the plant was not in operation. 

“Although the employer was carrying 
on or conducting the bakery business,” 





reads the opinion, “the employee was not 
‘engaged in a hazardous employment’ 
within the meaning of the statute. The 
position of night watchman is not a haz- 
ardous employment, and, while perform- 
ing the duties of that position, Fogarty 
was not exposed to the dangers of the 
bakery business, which is a hazardous 
employment.” 
A. L, H. Srreer. 





BAKERY NOTES 

The bakeshop of Jacob Knopf, Wil- 
mington, Del., burned. Loss, $100. 

The Paragon Baking Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., hes gone out of business. 

Cappelle’s bakery and _lunch-room, 
New York City, has gone out of business. 

The Vienna bakery, Edmonds, Wash., 
burned. Loss, $1,800; insurance, $1,200. 

Carl Moore, Battle Creek, Mich., has 
added an oven. 

H. A. Huffman, Three Rivers, Mich., 
has bought the bakery of E. M. T. Nal- 
linger. 

Some Butte, Mont., bakers have re- 
duced bread prices to 10c loaf; others, 
however, are still selling at 15c. 

John C. Schwenk, Gering, Neb., has 
sold his bakery to John J. Bird and John 
R. Boyer. 

S. Cushman Sons, New York City, will 
build a $100,000 four-story addition to 
its plant at 28-30 Lawrence Street. 

The Modern bakery, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, has installed bread-mixing and mold- 
ing machinery. 

Harry A. Lefever, West Quarryville, 
Pa., has closed his bakery until April 1, 
on account of the high cost of raw ma- 
terials, 

The Adrian (Mich.) Bread Co. gave 
free bread to all the local charitable or- 
ganizations that served free Christmas 
dinners. 

The City Bakery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has bought the Blake steam bakery 
from Irving Blake, who is retiring from 
business owing to ill health. 

The Model bakery has moved from 
Manatee, Fla., to Bradentown. F. B. 
Barber & Son will open a shop in the 
building formerly occupied by the Model. 

Five Fort Wayne, Ind., bakers were 
charged with selling short-weight bread, 
violating the city bread ordinance. They 
fought the case, and Judge Douglas, in 
deciding in their favor, declared the or- 
dinance was invalid. 

It is understood that the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Master Bakers has abandoned the plan to 
hold a meeting in Boston and that, in- 
stead, it will occur in Chicago about the 
middle of February. 





Wants Boycott on Bread 

At Washington, Jan. 9, a _ boycott 
against the bakers of the United States 
was urged by Representative H. T. Hel- 
gesen, of North Dakota, as a means for 
meeting the high cost of bread. In an ad- 
dress before the Cathedral Heights Citi- 
zens’ Association, he said that bread costs 
more in this country than it does in 
England, where the war would naturally 
be expected to cause a much higher price 
than in a nation at peace. 





Financial Embarrassments 
Roy L. Stapleton, baker, Pontiac, IIL, 
is bankrupt. Liabilities, $1,391.08; as- 
sets, $861.50. 
The Wagoman city bakery, Dowagiac, 
Mich., is insolvent. Liabilities, $1,213; 
assets, $506. 





Soft Winter Wheat Flour 

Soft winter wheat flour from Kansas is 
quoted to Minneapolis cracker manufac- 
turers today (Jan. 20) at $8.9714 bbl, in 
bulk, delivered, and straight at $8.72. 

Local cracker bakers have their wants 
provided for until about June, and have 
done little buying during the last two 
months. 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following shows the visible supply of 
wheat in the United States on Jan. 13, 1917, 
with comparisons (000'’s omitted): 


Bus Year Bus 

- 53,500 48,779 
69,897 -- 39,383 
66,337 «+ $1,727 
62,490 + 41,958 
66,824 59,273 
64,872 61,196 
42,101 56,536 
26,265 28,273 
46,875 37,838 
47,217 52,459 
44,731 67,988 
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Price of Bakery Supplies 


Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 


points, are given as below: ~ 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.10. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $6.90. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 13% @14c. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 16%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $3.25@3.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.75@4.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 46c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 35c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 11%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 11%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 10%c. 
Currants, lb in cases 23c. 


CHICAGO 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.25@7.40. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $7.05@7.15. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 14%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 18@19c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $3.60@3.75. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.65@3.75. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.45@6.60 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 13c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 1léc. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 18c. 
Currants, lb in cases 26c. 


BOSTON 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.05. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1@1.06. 
Lard, tierces, lb 17%c 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.75. 
Canned peaches, 3-lb cans, doz $1.50@2.75 
Canned blueberries, 2-lb cans, doz $1.50¢ 

1.65. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 43c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 33c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 20@22c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 1l4c. 
Raisins, seeded, J} in cases 11@13c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 21c. 


TOLEDO 

Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $6.75. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $6.55. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 13\4c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 16%c 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 13c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 35c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 70c. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.55. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 16c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $3. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $5. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 10c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 18c. 





Corn Cooking Oil 


Prices in cents per pound of white cooking 
oil, f.o.b. the points named: 


Chicago ...... 13%c Indianapolis .. 13%: 
Milwaukee .... 13%c St. Louis ...... 13 4 
Minneapolis ... 13%c New York .... 13%: 
Detroit .ceoses 13%c Philadelphia .. 13%: 
Cleveland 13%c Boston ....... 13% 
Cincinnati .... 13%c Pittsburgh .... 13%: 
Kansas City... 13%c San Francisco. 14%: 





Corn Sugar Prices 


Corn sugar is quoted at different points 
as follows, per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... $4.75 Kansas City ...$5.07 
BOSOM cccscvoie SO eee 6.2 
Philadelphia ... 4.85 Portland, Me. .. 5.2 
Pittsburgh ..... 4.91 San Francisco .. 5.2 
Baltimore ...... 4.88 Detroit ......... 5.04 
New Orleans ... 4.75 Duluth ........ 4.87 
Louisville ...... 4.08 BROWNS 5. seeeces 4.87 
Columbus ...... 4.94 Indianapolis ...-. 4.9 
CHICAMO .cccccce Ge Re “« we wabece 4.94 
Minneapolis .... 5.05 Saginaw ........ 4.98 
St, LOWS viccese 4.92 Cincinnati ..... 4.9 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 


The following table gives the price of 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price of No. ° 
hard wheat at Kansas City on Jan. 13, 1917 
and on approximately the same date inh 
other years: 


No.2 Pat- No. 2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard = ent 
tS Ae $1.91 $8.70 1908..... $1.03 $4.25 
1996. 000 1.18 6.25 1907..... 69% 3.6 
1916..... 1.37% 6.15 1906..... 82% 3.5 
1914..... .88 3.80 1905..... 1.09% 4 
THIS. wove 89% 3.80 1904..... Py 3.30 
1918. .... 1.06% 4.55 1903..... 66% 2.99 
WAZ... 0% -99% 4.30 1902..... 80% 3.4 
1910..... 1.12% 4.80 1901..... 68% 3.1 
1909..... 1.03 4.70 1900..... 63% 3.0 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

_ The following table gives the average qu 
tation of patent flour per 196 Ibs in woo: 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north 
western mills, and the closing price of No 
1 northern wheat at Minneapolis on Jan. 1° 
and on approximately the same date i! 
other years: 


lnor Pat lnor Pa 

Yea bu bbl Year bu bb 

21927 ...... $1.94% $9.25 1902..... $ .75% $3.7! 
E926 cose 1.345% 6.90 1901..... 74% ~—3.8' 
1915..... 1.39% 6.90 1900..... 62 3.36 
1914..... 88% 4.45 1899..... 67% 3.55 
ee -87% 4.60 1898..... 92 4.65 
1912..... 1.05% 6.20 1897..... 77% «4.2 

a 1.07% 65.15 1896..... 54% 3.10 
1910..... 1.12% 6.65 1895..... 60% 3.25 
1909..... 1.085% 6.35 1894..... 58% 3.55 
1908..... 1.11% 6.65 1893..... 68 3.90 
1907..... 79% 3.90 1892..... 86 4.50 
1996 once 88% 4.35 1891..... 89% 4.75 
1905..... 1.138% 6.00 1890..... 17% 4.45 
2906.00.60 87% 4.65 1889..... 1.04 6.10 
1903..... 78% 3.90 1888..... 76% 4.35 
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The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekl 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the wee 
ending Jan, 20 was 34,300, or 72 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 32,000, 
or 67 per cent, the previous week, 33,700, 
or 70 per cent, a year ago, 32,800, or 68 
per cent, two years ago, and 28,400, or 
59 per cent, three years ago. 

Business with the mills was extremely 
quiet last week, as it has been since the 
middle of December. While the mills 
have considerable flour booked and direc- 
tions at hand, it is next to impossible to 
get it forward in any considerable quan- 
tity because of the scarcity of cars and 
prevalence of embargoes. But for the 
fact that wheat receipts have been run- 
ning heavier, making these empties avail- 
able, the mills would be practically with- 
out equipment. 

There also has been some trouble ex- 
perienced by many mills in this section 
in getting adequate supplies of coal. In 
instances it has been declared preferen- 
tial freight, and in Michigan the Pere 
Marquette confiscated some in its yards 
for its own purposes in order to main- 
tain the service. 

Even when shipments have been made 
there have been extraordinary delays in 
transit, owing to the congestion. The 
upshot of the whole situation, taken in 
conjunction with the sharp and rapid ad- 
vance in wheat prices, has been to more 
or less paralyze the milling business for 
the time being. 

No export business was done last 
week; in fact, not for several weeks. 
For a time a fairly good business was 
done on the new grades of flour for ex- 
port, but this has ceased altogether. 

Feed was in excellent demand and 
strong, and is the one bright spot in 
the milling business at the present time. 





CROP CONDITIONS AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 

Wheatfields are now covered with 
snow. The weather has been more sea- 
sonable and like winter. Very little can 
be predicted definitely about the condi- 
tion of wheat until we have growing 
weather in the spring. 

The movement of wheat since the ad- 
vance in prices has been heavier, and 
millers, with light flour sales, are secur- 
ing more than they need. There have 
been liberal acceptances from the coun- 
try, showing that there is still consid- 
erable yet to come out. 


NOTES 


J. W. Cain, sales-manager’ Midland 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in 
Toledo on his way east last week. 

i. M. Sullivan, representing the List- 

man Mill Co, La Crosse, Wis., was in 
lop ‘do calling on the bakery trade Jan. 
8-19, 
_ Ralph De Long, vice-president, and 
George Boyle, representative, of the Em- 
pire Milling Co., Newton, Kansas, were 
in Toledo Jah. 20. 

It. A. Goerz, sales-manager the New- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
was in Toledo last week, returning from 
an eastern business trip. 

Stephen H. Heywood, president El- 
dred Mill Co., Jackson, Mich., was in 
Chicago last week to attend the marriage 
of an old classmate at the University 
of Michigan. 

H. Dittmer, general manager Enid 
(Okla.) Milling Co., was in Toledo last 
week on his way to St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City, returning from a trip to east- 
ern markets, 


Robert Henkel, president Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., and Robert 
Colton, of Colton Bros. Co., Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, have gone to Florida for 
several weeks. 

Isaac Bixler, who formerly owned a 
mill at Homeworth, Ohio, and recently 
succeeded the Empire Milling Co., Woos- 
ter, Ohio, died Jan. 12. The business will 
be carried on by his son. 

Harry J. Josslyn, of Brown & Josslyn, 
commission merchants, Portland, Maine, 
was in Chicago last week and will be in 
Detroit this week to attend the meeting 
of the Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion. 

A. Feldman, a banker, has acquired an 
interest in the Flour Exchange, at Day- 
ton, Ohio, J. E. Copp is acting manager. 
The company has secured the account of 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., of Minne- 
apolis. 

W. M. Coup, manager Mount Vernon 
plant of the Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., was in Toledo last week visit- 
ing his brother, Cyrus S. Coup, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company. 

E. P. Mitchell, representing the At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, W. F. 
Steele, of the Marshall (Minn.) Milling 
Co., and George W. Brennecke, of the 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
were in Toledo last week. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Sixteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 99,060 
bbls, for the week ending Jan. 20 made 
69,666, or 73 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 71,666, or 63 per cent, the 
previous week, by 16 mills of 112,460 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. e 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co.,, Harbor Beach, 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


INDIANA 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 22.—Business 
in Indiana milling circles for the first 
two-thirds of January ran considerably 
below the average of past years, and 
most of the shrinkage was marked up 
during the last 10 days. Flour buyers 
are not willing to follow the rising mar- 
ket. As a rule, there is a good amount 
of buying during January, but this year 
the erratic grain prices have set flour 
averages higher. A great variety of re- 
ports were available last week because 
of the attendance at the sessions of the 
Indiana Millers’ Association. 

Last week, dull as buying was, the 
market advanced 40c bbl, leaving soft 
winter goods well above the $9 mark. 
At one time wheat in the local market 
came within 7c of the $2 level, and sev- 
eral communities report wheat bringing 
that price. Europe continued its in- 
quiries as to soft winter prices here. In 
the Indianapolis market, at the close, 





best patents, in jute, sold at a top price - 


of $9.40, but at Evansville they touched 
$9.70, an increase of 60c for the week. 
Mixed feed, bran and shorts all 
climbed to higher ranges, and were in 
such active demand that mills found it 
difficult to fill orders. 
Indiana demand for flour held near 


normal, though orders were invariably 
for small lots. The East and South took 
almost nothing here. The trade finds it 
difficult to gauge the market for the 
near future. It is not a question of 
buyers failing to show interest, as they 
are very much concerned, and repeated 
inquiries suggest that, should the price 
move off a shade, trading might be re- 
sumed. 
NOTES 

Indianapolis flour production for the 
week, 17,805 bbls. 

A large new feed grinder is being 
placed at the Co-operative elevator, 
Winamac. 

Prices at the close: soft winter flour, 
in jute, $9.30@9.40 bbl; No. 2 wheat, 
$1.91 bu; mixed feed, $34 ton. 

The Vandalia Elevator Co., Colfax, has 
been organized, with $6,000 capital. 
Directors, John M. and Lloyd A. Waugh, 
and Charles F, Gery. 

J. M. Pearson. 





MICHIGAN’S CONVENTION 


Michigan Millers Hold Forty-second Annual 
Meeting at Lansi Attend About 
100—Various Matters Discussed 


Totevo, Onto, Jan. 22.—The forty- 
second annual convention of the Michi- 
gan State Millers’ Association was held 
at the new Chamber of Commerce, Lan- 
sing, on the evening of Jan. 16 and all 
day Jan. 17. The meeting Jan. 16 was 
for millers only, and no particulars in 
regard to subjects discussed thereat were 
given out. 

President David E. Stott presided at 
all the meetings. In his address he 
pointed out the advantage of working 
collectively rather than individually, indi- 
cating that this was the only way results 
could be accomplished. He outlined vari- 
our activities the association might under- 
take, as, for example, the maintenance 
of a bureau for the exchange of informa- 
tion and experience concerning brokers 
and buyers, and the securing of early in- 
formation about Michigan crop condi- 
tions more quickly than could be done 
from other sources. ‘The need of millers 
becoming better acquainted was also em- 
phasized. 

Secretary Stanley E. Weage in his re- 
port referred to the feedingstuffs law of 
Michigan, the summer convention, the 

roposed ‘traffic bureau, weekly bulletins, 
egislation, and other matters. His re- 
port showed an active membership of 94 
milling members. In regard to low prices 
reported by brokers and buyers, he said 
that on investigation it had been found 
that frequently there was misrepresenta- 
tion by the buyer as to either the con- 
tainer or the grade of flour reported on. 

In the absence of J. P. Thoman, treas- 
urer, his report was made by his son, W. 
B. Thoman, and showed the association to 
be in a satisfactory condition. 


SECRETARY HUSBAND'S ADDRESS 


Secretary A. P. Husband, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federution, spoke on its 
various activities. He pointed out that it 
had been necessary to devote considerable 
time to resisting attacks on white flour, 
which: had been more numerous than 
many millers realized. He urged that 
millers should advertise flour, and not 
merely their own brands, and he referred 
to the recent example of the Bowersock 
Mills & Power Co. in Kansas. He felt 
that sufficient emphasis could not be 
placed upon the importance of this ad- 
vertising. 

The attempt to repeal the mixed-flour 
law was reviewed, with emphasis on the 
importance of the millers holding them- 
selves in readiness to offer united resist- 
ance to any repetition of this attempt. 

The situation in regard to export busi- 
ness was also reviewed, and impediments 
which had been placed in the way of this 
business pointed out, notably the storage 








charges now permitted by the Interstate ‘ 


Commerce Commission as a temporary 
measure. As these charges become a lien 
on the goods, the present practice affects 
the negotiability of .the export bill of 
lading. ‘The interest of the small miller 
in having the surplus of the exporting 
mills sent out of the country, instead of 
being disposed of in domestic markets, 
was emphasized. 

Secretary Husband also discussed vari- 
ous activities looking to the adoption of 
uniform feedingstuffs laws in the differ- 


257 


ent states. The Federation contemplates 
getting out a handbook covering these 
laws, but will wait until after the legis- 
latures of the different states meet this 
winter, as many laws will be changed. 


OTHER ADDRESSES 


L. H. Hale, of Jonathan Hale & Sons, 
gave a talk on advertising, effective and 
otherwise. Andrew J. Patten gave a talk 
on the uniform feedingstuffs law pro- 
posed for Michigan. This is the law 
which was drafted some years ago by the 
Association of Feed Control Officials. 
Mr. Patten felt that provision should be 
made to discriminate against feeds which 
are virtually a fraud. 

In the absence of the Hon. C. L. Glas- 
gow, who was on the programme to speak 
on the present rate and demurrage situa- 
tion, his place was taken by his assistant, 
P. A. Garthier, who discussed the demur- 
rage rules applying until April 30, and 
also reconsigning charges. The elimina- 
tion of the milling-in-transit arrangements 
of the Lake Shore Railroad which pro- 
vide for a back-haul was also discussed. 

R. T. Miles, federal grain supervisor, 
Toledo, Ohio, spoke on the grain stand- 
ards act, as a representative of the De- 


_ partment of Agriculture. 


E. E. Englehart spoke briefly on the 
value of cost and accounting systems for 
flour mills. 

C. J. DeRoo made a report as chair- 
man of the crop committee. George A. 
Amendt spoke on the revival of local 
clubs, and Charles Doyle reported on 
activities of the membership committee. 


NOTES 


Grain interests were represented by 
F. M. Anderson, Hales & Edwards Co., 
Chicago; K. S. Templeton, Chicago; Fred 
Mayer, J. F. Zahm & Co; W. Nicol, Ar- 
mour Grain Co., Chicago; George M. 
Vogt, Neola Elevator Co. 

Russell W. Jaite represented the Jaite 
Co., Boston, Ohio; R. P. Ullman and 
Walter G. Probst, the Cleveland-Akron 
Bag Co; E. F. Wallace, the Wolf Co; 
Bert Eesley, Invincible Grain Cleaner 
Co., and A. H. Smith, the Huntley Mfg. 
Co. 

Among miller present were G. F. Al- 
mendinger, Michigan Milling Co; George 
A. Amendt, Amendt Milling Co; F. H. 
Baker, Colby Milling Co; Charles Doyle 
and F. I. King, King Milling Co; F. G. 
Emmons, Commercial Milling Co; F. L. 
Edwards, John Strong & Son; W. G. 
Griffin, Alma Roller Mills; John A. 
Higgins, Watson-Higgins Milling Co; 
Bela W. Jenks, Huron Milling Co; C. E. 
Oliver, Model Milling Co; Felix O’Melia, 
St. Louis Roller Mills; E. W. Randall, 
A. H. Randall Mill Co; David E. Stott 
and E. C. Stott, David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc; Frank A. Voigt and Ralph A. Voigt, 
Voigt Milling Co. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





The Durum Situation 

James C. Andrews, president Yerxa, 
Andrews & Thurston, Minneapolis: 

It is our opinion that the supply of 
durum wheat is ample for domestic re- 
quirements of durum flour and semolina. 
However, there will be no surplus, and 
we expect to see very high premiums paid 
for durum before the new crop. The ex- 
ports of durum this year are not heavy, 
comparatively speaking, owing to the fact 
that durum prices have been considerably 
higher than the prices at which the 
Greeks and Italians could buy Winnipeg 
No. 2 northern. As a result, Canada has 
had a large share of the business which 
ordinarily goes out from this country as 
durum. Therefore we do not expect that 
prices of durum are greatly affected by 
the export demand. 

In-our opinion, the durum crop of the 
Northwest for 1916 is not going to show, 
at the very outside, 16,000,000 bus, and 
probably not more than 2,000,000 will be 
received in the Duluth and Minneapolis 
markets from Jan. 1 up to Sept. 1. 

The outlook for 1917 promises very 
good. We anticipate an increased acre- 
age of durum, and with normal climatic 
conditions, we should raise a crop of good 
quality and larger volume than the av- 
erage. Buyers of durum flour and 
semolina appear to have their require- 
ments well covered up to May or June 
for delivery, after which we think very 
little has been sold, and the demand from 
then on will probably be very heavy, no 
matter what prices may be. 
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CHICAGO, JAN. 20 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 
tail merchants 
Spring patent, jute 
Spring straights, jute 
‘Spring clears, jute ; 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 9. 00@ 9.20 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute $9.00 @9.35 
Straight, southern, jute 8.40@8.65 
Clear, southern, jute 7.40 @7.85 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute $9.10@9.40 


Patent, 95 per cent 8.85 @9.10 
Clear, Kansas, jute 8.00@8.40 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute $7.40@7.70 
Rye flour, standard, jute 6.90 @7.10 

MILLFEED—A rigid contract continues. to 
prevail between miillers and buyers of mill- 
feed, based on the problem of shipment. 
Mills are quoting feed subject to wire con- 
firmation. Spring wheat bran and middlings 
are quoted at $31. a winter bran, which is 
searce here, $32.50; middlings, $38.50; red 
dog, $44,—in 100-1b ‘sacks. 

WHEAT—Milling demand shows improve- 
ment, especially for low-grade springs in 
store, and they have advanced relative to 
the May. Local millers have been buying 
soft winter on track, but at slightly easier 
premiums. Receipts are not large, and are 
readily disposed of. A car of 63-lb Turkey 
hard sold this week at $2.00% per bu. No. 
2 red, on track, 7@8c over May, and sold 
at $1.94%; No. 3 red, 4c under to 4c over 
May, and sold at $1.90. No. 2 hard, in store, 
nominally 3@4c under May, depending on 
location; No. 2 hard, on track, fresh receipts, 
8@9c over May; No. 3 hard, ic under to 6c 
over May. Turkey hard, 11@14c over May. 
No. 1 northern, 8@l5c over May; No. 2 
northern,- 2@10c over May, and sold at 
$1.92; No. 3 northern, 15c under to 5c over 
May, and sold at $1.88%; No. 4 northern 
sold at $1.71,@1.85. 

RYE—Offerings small, and demand fair. 
No. 2 sold at $1. 46_for a part car, and No 
3 at $1.39@1.40. 

CORN GOODS—Millers of this product all 
over Illinois sold quite liberally a week ago 
at a nominal quotation of $2.49 for grits. 
They are unable to make deliveries on ac- 
count of scarcity of cars. Today, grits are 
$2.54 and meal $2.53. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
7—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, § 186 142 112 
Wheat, 7 1,044 452 1,430 
Corn, R 2,462 1,230 979 
Oats, 2,327 1,116 1,939 
Rye, 78 62 62 42 
Barley, bus.... 57 774 144 247 
ST. LOUIS, JAN. 20 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b, St. Louis: 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 
-$8.70@8.90 





Fancy patent 
Straight 
First clear 
Second clear 
Low-grade 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 

First patent, in cotton .$8.60@8.90 
Second patent, in cotton 
Extra fancy, in jute 
Second clear ° ° 
Low-grade 6.10@6.50 

PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Fancy patent $8.60@8.90 
Straight 8.20@8.50 
Cut-off 7.70@7.90 

MILL FEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.57; hard wheat bran, $1.50@ 
1.54; middlings, $1.90@2. At mills to city 
trade: bran, $1.57@1.60; gray middlings, 
$1.80. 

WHEAT—Demand quiet, with prices un- 
changed to ic lower on soft and unchanged 
to 4c higher on hard, Receipts, 434 cars, 
against 413. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $1.95 
@1.99; No. 3 red, $1.90@2; No. 2 hard, $1.97 
@2.00%; No. 3 hard, $1.92@1.92%; No. 4 
hard, $1.89. 

CORN—Demand good, 
higher. teceipts, 545 cars, against 443. 
Closing prices: No, 2 corn, $1; No. 3 corn, 
99c; No. 4 corn, 98c; No. 2 yellow, $1.00%; 
No. 3 yellow, 99c; No. 4 yellow, 98@98%c; 
No. 2 white, $1@1.00%, nominal; No. 3 
white, 99c; No. 4 white, 98c, nominal. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $4.65 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pear! meal, $4.95. 


OATS—In fair demand at 1@1%c higher. 


with prices 2@3c 


Receipts, 178 cars, against 188, Closing 
prices: standard, 58c, nominal; No. 3 white, 
57@58c, nominal; No. 4 white, 56%c, nom- 
inal; No. 2 mixed, 56c, nominal; No. 3 
mixed, 55%c, nominal. 
RYE—No. 2 rye, $1.48, 
rye, $1.46, nominal. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1917 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis... 75,280 94,820 97,290 
Wheat, bus.. 905,452 850,683 519,910 639,040 
Corn, bus.... 741,600 322,800 360,310 118,320 
Oats, bus.... 409,700 309,400 305,780 246,850 
Rye, 16,500 7,700 13,650 20,720 
Barley, bus.. 34,200 36,800 ..... 27,560 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Jan.13 Jan. 22 


nominal; No. 3 


No. 
No. 


red wheat... 
hard whéat.. 
white corn.. 12, 828 119,926 
yellow corn.. 6,981 
oats . 21, 726 28,616 
white oats... 11,698 11,629 
white oats... 544,003 469,211 
Standard oats .... 83,619 79,641 
No. 2 ry ° 7,785 


KANSAS CITY, JAN. 20 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent.....$8.80@9.10 First clear.$8.10@8.30 
Straight... 8.50@8.70. Low-grade 6.75@7.25 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $9.30@9.50 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $8.40@ 
8.70 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Demand for bran is very 
active for shipping in all directions, with 
prices quite substantially advanced. The 
shorts market is not so active, but demand 
is fairly good at steady prices. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, per 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$1.47@1.50; brown shorts, $1.55; gray, $1.65 
@1.70; white, $1.90@2; corn chop, $1.91@ 

92. 


No. 


G2 BO ODD Ho bo BO DO 


348,450 
1,440 
3,620 





WHEAT—The market was steady, with 
an undercurrent of firmness and a net ad- 
vance of about 1c on the week. Cash prices 
continue in about the same relation to op- 
tional, and a milling average of wheat 
costs about 9@10c over the May price. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 2, fair to choice 
Turkey, $1.91@1.92; dark and _ ordinary, 
$1.89% @1.91; No. 3, fair to choice Turkey, 
$1.89@1.91; dark and ordinary, $1.86@1.89; 
No. 4, fair to choice Turkey, $1.87@1.89; 
dark and ordinary, $1.82@1.86; soft wheat, 
No. 2, $1.87@1.90; No. 3, $1.84@1.88; No. 
4, $1.80@1.86. 

CORN—tThere was a good demand for the 
moderate offerings, with an advance of 
about 3c. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 
96% @97c; No. 3, 96% @96%c; white corn, 
No. 2, 97@97%c; No. 3, 96% @97c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
W't, bus..1,065,150 1,118,000 1,236,600 1,250,000 
Corn, bus. 222,500 784,000 183,750 455,000 
Oats, bus. 115,600 36,000 142,500 
Rye, bus.. 12,100 9,900 1,100 
Barley, bus 9,800 98,000 29,400 
Bran, tons 500 1,000 3,780 
Hay, tons. 9,408 8,000 4,404 
Flour, bbls 10,000 11,000 53,000 





DULUTH, JAN. 20 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 Ibs, f.0.b. Duluth: 

Jan. 20 1916 
-$9.20@9.30 $6.50@6.60 
6.40@6.50 
6.30@6.40 
5.05 @5.25 
3.60 @ 4.05 


First patent, wood.. 
Second patent, wood.. 9.10@9.20 
Straight, wood 9.00@9.10 
First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute 
Red dog, jute 4.20@4.30 2.60@3.70 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, ye Duluth: 
20 1916 
Med, semolina, jute. a sb@10. 20 $6.55 @6.65 
Patent, jute 75@ 9.90 6.15@6.25 
Cut-straight, jute .. aise 8.85 6.15@65.25 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Jan. 20, were: 
family blend, $8.25; pure white, $8.40; pure 
dark, $7.30; dark blend, $6.80. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917-16 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
Jan. 20..11,410 Jan. 22..36,125 Jan. 23. .20,085 
Jan. 13..12,980 Jan. 15. .34,035 Jan. 16..17,290 
Jan, 6..10,465 Jan. 8..21,095 Jan. 9..14,040 
Dec. 30.. 9,550 Jan. 1..25,420 Jan. 2..12,200 


Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1917-16 bbis 1916 bbls 1915 bbls 
Jan, 20. -+-+ Jan, 22..12,860 Jan. 23.. 4,135 
Jan. 13.. © JQM..16.. seve JOM. 16... jpeoos 
dam, ©. dic. deme, os Jae . 1,430 
Dee. 8@.. ...- Jam. 1s. .+.. Jam. .9.. B146 

WHEAT—Reports from the seaboard of 
good foreign buying were the bullish factor, 
and kept market strong most of the week. 


Later, scarcity of ocean room, along with 
nervousness over danger to shipping from 
German raiders, turned market quiet and 
weak. Operations are now being confined 
to actual needs, and business has dropped 
off materially. Durum wheat continues to 
be a feature. Demand for it has been very 
keen from the macaroni trade. High prices 
are paid for any available for sale. Spring 
futures closed almost unchanged from Jan. 
13, though on the whole higher and irregu- 
lar; durum closed 1% @3c higher. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bu, spot, May and July: 


co - durum———_, 
No No. 2 July 


199% @ 201% 192% @196% 190% 
199% @201% 192% @196% 191 
204% @206% 195% @199% 193% 
204% @206% 199% @202% 
207% @211% 201% @204% 

@205% 194% @201% 
200% @202% 193% @198% 

125% 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 
cents: 
No. 1lnor No. 2 nor No. 3 
89% 184% @186% 175% @182% 
185% @187% 176% @183% 
187% @189% 175% @185% 
187% @189% 175% @185% 
189 @192 182 @189 
186% @189% 179% @186% 
185 @188 178 @185 
22, 1916 i -@129% 122% @126% 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bu: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 
Jan. «+e 52% @54% 139@140 
Jan, «++. 58% @55% 139@140 
Jan, ---- 53% @55% 140@141 
Jan, --» 55% @56% 140@141 
Jan, «ee. 56% @57% 140@141 
Jan. «+s 5556 @56% 141@142 86@121 
Jan, «++. 55% @56% 140@141 86@121 
Jan. see ceee M48% -@ 9% 65@ 75 


*1916. 


Barley 
83@120 
83@118 
84@119 
84@119 
84@119 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 


Jan. 20 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
7——Domestic——, -——-Bonded——_, 
9 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
388 2,113 208 53 7 
43 S «ss  aaree 
% 759 415 66 42 4 
1181 1,358 239 50 9 39 
° 1,398" wie ees oss 


Flaxseed 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Jan. 20), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

r--—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Spring ...«. 1 
Durum .... 3 171 
Winter .... cee 
Western ... 


Totals.. 
Bonded ... 159 

Totals... 391 1,102 
16 17 
118 13 
45 3 
40 35 
18 3 
Flaxseed . 69 98 

Bonded.. 15 1 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 20 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
i harg@ ...5 & 168 108 2 
1 northern. 752 2,524 2,532 5 94 
2 northern. 656 1,354 2,419 4 105 
146 1,062 5 66 
eo» 86 1 37 
Rejected ae wwe eos oon 6 
Mixed gr.. — ibe 
No-grade .. ... 9 
Sample gr. ... ean 
Special bin.2,384 2,541 


Totals... .4,313 
Macaroni... 665 
S’western.. 717 
Western .. 4 
Mixed .... 


Totals. . .5,699 
Bonded ... 988 
Totals. . .6, 

Afloat 


Totals. ..6,687 12,721 9,410 


FLAXSEED—Good undertone and strength 
on quiet market, Crushing interests are 
about the only buyers. They absorbed the 
limited offerings, but seemed wary about 
putting prices up On themselves. Small 
movement and light offering of futures had 
a firming influence on market. In the end, 
prices closed around 2%c higher as com- 
pared with Jan. 13. The trade feels that it 
is becoming more evident that supplies will 
be short before a new crop is harvested, 
and the sentiment is bullish. 


MILWAUKEE, JAN. 20 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, pe: 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 

Hard spring patent, wood... 
Hard spring straight, wood 
Fancy clear, jute 

Rye flour, pure, 

Rye flour, country blended, jute. 
Kansas straight, cotton ....... 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

‘yellow, 100 Ibs, cotton 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

white, 100 Ibs, cotton 

MILLFEED—Higher. Standard 
standard fine middlings, $31; 
dlings, $35; rye feed, $30; red dog, 
brewers’ dried grains, $35; oil meal, $36,- 
all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced ic, with demand goo: 
from millers and shippers for choice. Re 
ceipts, 109 cars. Off-grades were slow an 
difficult to sell, except at liberal discount 
No. 1 northern, $1.93@2; No. 2, $1.86@1.96: 
No. 3, $1.45@1.87; No. 2 red, $1,91@1.97 
No. 3 red, $1.83@1.92; No. 2 hard, $1.92@ 
1.99. 


r) 
5 


@ ©8966 


No. 3 no: 
145@158) 
145 @15 
145@1%: 
125@12 


No. 2 nor 
186 @192 
188 @194 
188@194 
188 @196 


No. 1 nor 
Monday 193 @196 
Tuesday ... 195@198 
Wednesday. 195@198 
Thursday... 196@200 
Friday - 196@199 189@195 155@18 
Saturday .. 194@197 187@193 155@1s 

BARLEY—Firm, with improved deman: 
for low-grades. Receipts, 289 cars. Malt 
sters and brewers bought all choice offered 
Shippers took medium and low-grade. M« 
dium, $1.25@1.28;. No. 8, $1.24@1.28; No 
4, $1.10@1.26; feed and rejected, $1@1.15. 

RYE—Advanced 3c, with demand good 
from millers, distillers and shippers. Re 
ceipts, 23 cars. Demand good from souther: 
distillers for choice. No. 1, $1.46% @1.48% 
No. 2, $1.45% @1.48; No. 3, $1.35@1.47. 

CORN—Advanced 1@2c, with demand 
good from all sources, Shippers bought 
freely, and tables were well cleared at th: 
close. Receipts, 231 cars, The local trad: 
took yellow and high mixed, and millers 
bought freely of white. 

OATS—Advanced %@lic, with demand 
good at all times. Receipts, 273 cars 
Trade locally was good, but shippers wer: 
restricted on eastern business on accoun 
of embargoes. Standard, 57@59c; No. 3 
white, 56% @58%c; No. 4 white, 56% @58 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—~Receipts— a comeery 
1916 17 191) 

21,120 18, 530 41,75 

133,525 143,750 165,878 75,30 
308,540 326,400 117,195 117,19 
536,780 651,700 323,800 470,34 
Barley, bus.. 421,940 274,060 103,887 138,94 
Rye, bus..... 27,140 43,660 14,151 60,20 
Feed, tons... 350 4,850 2,509 4,39 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





NEW YORK, JAN. 20 

FLOUR — Largely nominal, Quotations 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent $8.95@9.20 $9.25@9.5" 
Spring first clears... 7.90@8.30 8. —_ Yi 
Spring low-grades 6.00 @6.75 -@. 
Winter patent ....... 8.50@8.70 8. 80 @ 9. 0 
Winter straights Cf D8. 8.40 @S8.5 
Winter low-grades le ‘ asec @ o. 
Kansas straights 8.80@9.10 ....@.. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


Flour exports totaled 132,600 packages, o 
which 16,500 were destined for Bergen an: 
45,100 for Marseilles. 

Wheat shipments were placed at 1,289,00 
bus, including 64,000 to Hull, 140,000 ¢ 
Manchester, 16,000 to Bristol, 162,000 ¢ 
Cette, 56,000 to Naples and 851,000 to vari 
ous ports. 

WHEAT —Prices are very firm. No. 
hard winter sold this week at 26c over Chi 
cago May, f.o.b. the seaboard, and is no 
offered very freely even at this premium 
Gulf premiums are a little under the ex 
treme, but there is no pressure. It is ex 
pected that shipments of American whe:' 
will be very free for the next two month: 
Supplies at the seaboard and in transit a' 
estimated at about 30,000,000 bus. Canadia 
wheat east of the lakes is estimated 
35,000,000 bus and it is intimated that t! 
commission owns about all of it, excepti! 
a small amount held by forwarders an 
what igs controlled by the mills. Quotatio: 
at the close: No. 1 northern spring, $2.2‘ 
No. 2 hard winter, Chicago, $2.13; No. 
northern Manitoba, $2.24%; No. 2 norther 
Manitoba, $2.22%. 

CORN—Prices are at new high leve! 
Export orders are in the market every da 
and some business is effected, but the sma 
offerings from the West and distributio: 
conditions make business very difficult. Quo 
tations: new No. 2 yellow corn to arrive | 
quoted at $1.12%, 10 days’ shipment. 

OATS—Values advanced with other grai 
and with continued export business. RK: 
ceivers state that, despite the limited im 
provements in the situation, it is practica!! 
impossible to move oats through the coun 
try. ‘Quotations, c.i.f. basis: standards, 6 
@67%c; No, 2 white, 67% @68c; No. 3 white. 
66% @67c; No. 4 white, 66@66%c; ordinar) 
white clipped, 67@69%c; fancy whit 
clipped, 69% @7li1c. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and very firm at $7 
@7.50 in sacks, spot and to arrive. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Firm, and quoted 
at $4.50 per 100 Ibs. 

CORN MEAL—Strong, 


and prices have 
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January 24, 1917 


advanced with the gains in cash markets. 
Mill limits have been advanced, and offer- 
ings are very light. Quotations at the close: 
kiln-dried, export, bbl $5.15@5.25; fine yel- 
low, 100’s, $2.65@2.75; white, 100s, $2.65@ 
9.75; coarse, 100’s, $2. 65 @2. 75; hominy, bbl, 
$5.70; granulated yellow, $5.45@5.90 bbl; 
white granulated, $5.45@5.90 bbl; 
100’s, $2.80@2 

MILLFEED—With the market firm, quo- 
tations are near the high levels of the sea- 
son, Spot stocks are light, and holders are 
fering only moderately. Quotations for 
spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, to ar- 
rive, $33.50; standard middlings, 100’s, 
$3 50; red dog, $46.50. City feed: bulk bran 
$32.40, 100-Ib sacks $34; heavy feed, in bulk 
$32.40, 100-lb sacks $34; flour middlings, 
*s, $44; red dog flour, $47.50, in bbls. 





corn flour, 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 20 
fr LOUR—Receipts, 4,228 bbis and 4,482,461 


lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,875 sacks to Liv- 
erpool. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 
spring favorite brands.......... $9.75 @10.25 
Spring Patent ...c.cccccccoce «++ 9.10@ 9.60 
Spring first Clear ....cceceeeeeee 8.60@ 8.85 
City millsa— 
Choice and fancy patent ...... 9.75@10.25 
Regular grades— . 
Winter patent .........e0.. - 8.50@ 8.75 
Winter straight ..... evceeee 8.00@ 8.50 
Winter first clear ......... + 7.75@ 8.00 
Winter P@tent ..cccccccccccces - 8.50@ 8.75 
Winter straight ...........- +--+ 8.00@ 8.50 
Winter first clear ......... seeder 7.75@ 8.00 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks..... 9.35@ 9.60 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks.... 9.10@ 9.35 


Kansas first clear, cotton sacks.. 8.60@ 8.85 
MILLFEED—Scarce and higher, with de- 

mand equal to the offerings. Quotations, 

per ton: 

Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. 

Western to arrive, in bulk... 

Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 


- $35.50@36.00 
- 34.50@35.00 


Spot coecccesvssevesscscsce +++ 34.50@35.00 

ro arrive, all-rail ....... «+++ 34.00@37.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

D BACKB ..ccececceees - 39.00@ 40.00 
Standard middlings, to “arrive, 

00-1 BACKS ....ccscccccccecs 34.50@35.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 46.00@47.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 34.50@35.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 37.00@38.00 

\VHEAT—Offerings light and market ad- 
vanced 2c under a fair demand. Receipts, 
604,674 bus; exports, 783,117; stock, 1,701,- 
921, Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 


No. 3 POM, BROS ccs ccccccssscscces $1.96@1.99 
No. 2 southern red ......eeeese0 1.94@1.97 
Steamer No, 2 red ...cccccceseces 1.92@1.95 
No 0. 8 FOR scscavccecccccsscssosce 1.92@1.95 
Rejected BA ceccsdcvcccecveccses - 1.88@1.91 
Rejecte@ BB - ccecvccsvcicscccsccce 1.84@1.87 


RYE—In small seein, and firm but quiet. 
Quotations: No. 2 western in export elevator, 
$1.50@1.55 bu. Small lots of near-by rye, in 
bags, $1.07@1.27. 

RYE FLOUR—In light’ request, but 
steady. Quotations: $7.50@7.75 per 196 Ibs, 
either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Scearce and ic higher. Demand 
fair. Receipts, 152,753 bus; stock, 117,806. 
Closing prices, per bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


No. 3 JOhOW cccvcecsvecsesoce $1.12% @1.13% 
No. 3 YOMOW wccccccvecccseccs 1.11% @1.12% 
No. 4 JOIOW ccc scsinsecces - 109% @1.10% 
No. 5 yellow eeoecccovseces 1.07% @1.08% 
Southern yellow ........eee0% 1.09 @1.10 


CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but firm in 
By Sipe ir with strength of raw materials. 
otations: 100-1b 

bis sacks - 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$5. 1608. 85 $2.80@2.85 
Granulated yellow meal 5.90@6.00 2.90@2.95 


Granulated white meal. 5.70@5.80 2.80@2.85 
Y llow table meal 5.70@5.80 2.80@2.85 
White table meal ..... 5.70@5.80 2.80@2.85 
White corn flour ...... 5.75@5.85 2.85@2.95 
Ycllow corn flour ..... 5.70@5.80 2.75 @2.85 
Pearl hominy ....... 5.80@5.90 2.85@2.90 


Hominy and grits, case 1.65@1.70 ....@.... 

OATS—Demand only moderate, but offer. 
ings light and market firm and ic higher. 
R ceipts, 417,592 bus; exports, 616,736; stock, 


1,397. Quotations: 
No. 2 White cecccoces secccccess 65% @66 
Siindard white ........sseeee0% 64% @65 
No. 8 WhO ccccsccveccecs eseee 683% @64 
No. 4 WREBB ss ccdwettcccds eee 62% @63% 
Sample GBB sce cvebcccsescsancs 59% @60% 


OATMEAL—In fair supply and _ quiet, 
With little change in prices. Quotations: 
ground, per 200 lbs, wood, $7.82; patent, cut, 
per 200 lbs, wood, $7.82@9; rolled, steam 
an kiln-dried, per 180 Ibs, in wood, $6.75@ 
1.2 pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, $4.80@ 





BOSTON, JAN. 20 
“LOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


r carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent... .$10.60@10.75 
Spring, Minneapolis .......... - 10.10@10.20 
Sp NS. COUMBEF vecidcocwsivece 9.60@10.00 
Spiing first clear, in cotton .... 8.10@ 8.99 
Kansas cut-straights, sacks.... 8.60@ 8.70 
Kinsas patent, standard, sacks. 9.10@ 9.75 
Winter patemt ...sscessseee sees 9.10@ 9.65 
Winter stmRME, sbacescbacevsee 8.50@ 9.25 
Winter first, Clear .........seee 8.25@ 9.10 

\ILLFEED—AIl wheat feeds advanced 


$171.50 ton this week, with offerings light 
ani a quiet demand. Buyers are reluctant 
about paying the extreme prices now asked. 
Oat hulls higher, Gluten, hominy and stock 
feels are held 60c@$1i ton above previous 
week. Cottonseed meal lower. Linseed 
meal higher, Alfalfa meal in slow demand. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in 100-Ib sacks, 
Per ton: spring bran, $35; winter bran, 
$35.50; middlings, $35@40; mixed feed, $37 
@41; red dog, in 140-Ib sacks, $49; oat hulls, 
reground, $24.25; gluten feed, $41.43; hom- 
Iny feed, $48.90; stock feed, $42.50; cotton- 
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seed meal, $42.25@ 44.50; linseed meal, $49; 


alfalfa meal, $32@35 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Oatmeal and corn 
meal firmer, with fair demand. Rye and 
graham flours quiet and steady. Quotations, 
mill shipment, in wood: rolled oatmeal, 
$7.15; cut and ground, .$7.86; granulated 
corn meal, $6.10; bolted, $6.05; feeding, in 
100-Ib bags, $2.23@2.25; cracked corn, in 
100-lb bags, $2.25@2.27; rye flour, in sacks, 
$7.35@7.80; graham flour, $7.80@9.60. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS. 
c~Receipts— -——Stocks——, 


: 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbls... 41,306 659,007 ..... ...s0. 
Wheat, bus. .205,782 447,693 243,055 1,274,138 








Corn, bus.... 36,702 4,522 167,428 1,875 
Oats, bus.... 638,850 146,173 947,860 167,766 
Rye, bus..... 73,283 1,990 41,581 39,365 
Barley, bus.. 2,602 16,282 11,485 78,095 
Millfeed, tons 40 re oe Gane ra ve 
Sa ee ROW wtace. ‘Seeee chevee 
Oatmeal, cases i 6eekn: &8 Eee 
Oatmeal, sacks eee CS eee? eee eee 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
c—*Flour—~ Wheat Corn 
To— bbls sacks bus bus 
GUAMBOW cece 040 bivene 78,862 8 ..cces 
WemCetiameens . BG cn ccces . coseese cadens 
Toteala. .22< BB. cvecse iS ee 
Since Jan. 1. 615 1,500 496, 923 127,428 


*Flour shipments from Boston not obtain- 
able, on account of orders of British ad- 
miralty to British steamship companies to 
withhold all information as to outward car- 
goes. Grain shipments are obtained from 
another source. 





BUFFALO, JAN. 20 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 


Spring 

Best patent ....... Sodtabenoeeye $9.75 @10.00 
OPRIGME oc ceocsccecesececvecce 9.25@ 9.50 
SPREE, MONE. div o bv. cbeecebeey sees 7.65@ 8.00 
Second clear .......-cceceeeeeee 6.00@ 6.25 
BD od ben bas Cacterbhewsese 5.00@ 5.50 
PAPO: WH A. ccccvocvoceecscesace -@ 8.00 

Sacked 
MCT OTAR, WOT VOM ..cccsrccccccccces $33.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 33.50 
Flour middlings, per ton ............ 40.50 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sack, ton....... 47.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 43.75 
Gluten feed, per ton ...........e0008 38.20 
Corn meal, coarse, per tom .........+ 44.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ............ 52.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......-ceee008 45.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton... 44.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 46.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs; net, wood... 7.50 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 22.50 


WHEAT—No. 1 northern is being offered 
by dealers and millers at 30c over Chicago 
May, and no buyers. Carloads were offered 
at the same limit. Winter wheat was picked 
up by millers early in the week, but they 
dropped out at the close, although offerings 
were light. No. 2 red was quoted at $1.93, 
No. 3 red at $1.88, and No. 2 white at $1.92, 
on track, through billed. 

CORN—Demand was good all week, buy- 
ers paying 2@4c over last Saturday’s prices, 
but at the close receivers showed a disposi- 
tion to sell, and the market was only 2c 
higher than last week. All offerings were 
taken at the decline. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.09%; No. 3 yellow, $1.09; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.07; No. 5 yellow, $1.05; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.03,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—The market closed 2c higher than 
last week. At no time were there enough 
oats offered on track to meet the wants of 
buyers, receipts being extremely light and 
millers looking for choice weights. Closing: 
No. 2 white, 63%c; standard, 63%c; No. 3 
white, 63c; No. 4 white, 62c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters took a _ few lots, 
cleaning up the spot stuff, and exporters 
took the rest. Asking prices were $1.30@ 
1.35 in store, c.i.f., rail or opening shipment. 

RYE—Dull. No. 2 was quoted at $1.54, 
on track, through billed. 





BALTIMORE, JAN. 20 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands..... $9.60@9.80 
Spring patent .......0ceseeeeeees 9.35 @9.55 
Spring straight ..........eeeeee0e 9.05 @9.25 
Spring Brat Gear? ..cccccscessiccs 8.35 @8.60 
Spring second clear ...........+. 7.70 @8.20 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 8.80@8.90 
WIMtOr POCOME 22. cecsccsccsccess 8.65 @8.75 
Winter straight ............00.. - 8.05@8.30 
Weiater Great GiGe?: oi. cies cciecces 7.75 @7.90 
Hard winter patent ............. 9.70@9.95 
Hard winter straight ............ 9.45@9.60 
Hard winter first clear ......... - 8.55@8.80 
Rye flour, pure and blended...... 7.50@8.25 


MILLFEED—A slow seller, although 60c 
@$1 ton higher. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33.50@34; 
spring middlings, $34.25@35; soft winter 
bran, $34@34.50; soft winter middlings, $35 
@36. 


WHEAT—Advanced 2\%c, with movement 
light and demand good. Receipts, 727,819 
bus; exports, 443,654; stock, 1,096,060. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 red, spot, January and 
February, $2.00%; No. 2 red western, 4%c 
higher for the same deliveries. ; 

CORN—Up 4@4%c, with demand and 
movement increasing. Receipts, 779,822 bus; 
exports, 886,532; stock, 552,108. Closing 
prices: contract spot, $1.13%; January, 
$1.13; domestic No. 3 track yellow, $1.14; 
choice near-by yellow cob, bbl, $4.95@5. 

OATS—Gained 2%@3c, with movement 
small and demand urgent. Receipts, 119,- 
172 bus; exports, 370,620; stock, 406,182. 
Closing prices: standard white, 67c; No. 3 
white, 66c. 

RYE—Improved 1@2c, with demand fine 
and movement moderate. Receipts, 449,802 
bus; exports, 156,340; stock, 611,099. Clos- 
ing price of No. 2 western for export, $1.56 
@1.57. 


TOLEDO, JAN. 20 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 Ibs: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made $9.95 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


PROM .ccewiccccvccsccccccccccvcie $8.60@8.90 
REGS occ dose os Sect nec eetegiee 8.50@8.80 
GEOR cpeccoptecscnvececcccaceses 8.10@8.40 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b.: Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ..........%. $34. 00 @35.00 





Mixed feed 35.50 @36.00 
Middlings @37.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... @ 48.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... @ 6.75 


WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 


Cash May July 

Monday ......... $1.92% $1.96% $1.55% 
Tuesday ......... .96 1.99% 1.57% 
Wednesday ...... 1.95% 1.98% 1.57% 
Thursday ........ 96 2.00% 1.59% 
a: ee 1.94% 1.98% 1.58% 
Saturday ........ 1.92% 1.96% 1.57% 

Receipts 120 cars, 55 contract; year ago 


155, 49 contract. 

CORN—Receipts 99 cars, 82 contract; year 
ago 68, 16 contract. 

OATS—Receipts 56 cars, 36 contract; year 
ago 53, none contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.. 143,400 155,000 63,800 71,700 
Corn, bus.... 118,800 81,600 81,800 25,100 
Oats, bus.... 89,600 142,400 44,900 37,800 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN, 23 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- _ 


side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 


Jan, 23 Year ago 

Stand. patent, wood...$9.00@9.50 $6.60@7.10 
Second patent, wood... 8.85@9.35 6.50@6.95 
Fancy clear, jute...... 8.00@8.50 6.40@5.90 
First clear, jute....... 7.50@8.00 6.15@5.25 
Second clear, jute..... 6.00@6.75 3.25@3.75 
Red dog, JURE wccccces 4.20@4.50 2.70@2.80 
Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 


cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 


in jute, c.if., including 2 per cent commis- 

sion, today (Jan. 23) were nominally: 
LONDON 

POtOME cai ccecccccsvcciecvssce *61s 94 @65s 

We, SHOE oie hve ccceusrescoe ens ee @5is 

RN CUUORE bcc vcctccs santos 48s @53s 6d 

BE. GU CGRESUSS TES eeeeKT OOD See Se @42s 
GLASGOW 

PRG vec cei ce ses escctecce 


WUPSt COMP cccccccccccecccces coe ve 57s 


*76 per cent quality. 


LIVERPOOL 
PROSE Wiss ccc cedewcvcccesevee ore os @65s 
WES CODE oc siete ccccceccccse eve es @57s 
De GE 4 £6 80 608 e 00 k6.0 04.0 5.60: 0% 6, Oo @42s 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Jan. 23), in jute; were: 


Medium semolina ........e.e6- $.....@10.30 
ING: vin. 6 6.6 00.0406.650006006 6.040% ‘ -@10.20 
> | ee rrr re ree eee ee i -@ 6.50 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
TOM. 37... secces 374,030 398,570 354,515 
Jan. 20.... 274,690 368,900 380,645 337,655 
Jan. 13.... 296,970 407,685 363,305. 302,495 
Jan. 6.... 258,755 408,665 356,705 312,560 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
Tan. 37.... weeeee 15,190 62,645 28,135 
Jan. 20.... 20,045 15,810 22,745 25,645 
Jan, 13.... 25,560 26,450 38,570 22,710 
Jan. 6.... 16,105 27,925 44,220 20,960 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- . 
end- No, pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Dec. 2. 66 565,550 177,555 319,030 7,535 4,760 
Dec. 9. 66 55,550 195,130 305,257 10,080 15,795 
Dec, 16. 66 55,550 195,295 217,760 7,010 8,575 
Dec. 23. 66 55,550 136,555 259,310 10,505 
Dec. 30. 64 54,700.109,095 237,635 1,825 
1916 1917 

64 54,700 153,750 256,720 9,415 
64 54,700 175,085 248,680 56,325 
49 39,200 134,205 173,575 1,000 6,515 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 23) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 

reported as follows by brokers: 


Jan, 6. 
Jan. 13. 
Jan, 20. 


Jan, 23 Year ago 
BGR ..0cvsch sever $30.00@31.00 $19.50@20.00 
Stand. middlings.. 30.00@31.00 21.00@22.00 
Flour middlings... 36.00@37.00 24.00@25.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 42.00@45.00 26.00@28.00 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
Jan, 23 Year ago 
- $35. 50@36, 50 $25.00@25.50 
Stand. middlings. . 35.50@36.50 26.50@27.50 
Flour middlings... 41.50@42.50 29.50@30.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 47.50@50.50 31.50@33.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $38.50 @39.00 


Standard bran... 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 38.50@39.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 39.00@39.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbst... 39.50@40.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks 27.00@27.50 
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Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 5.00@ 56.10 
Corn meal, white® ...........6.6 5.10@ 5.20 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 8.00@ 8.10 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 7.50@ 7.60 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 7.00@ 7.10 
Graham, standard, bbi* ....... 8.00@ 8.10 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 6.65@ 6.75 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 14.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 20.00@24.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 25.00 @30.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 32.00@40.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 25.00 @28.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 24.00 @ 27.00 
Ol mie, B.600 FOS 2.022 cvccecoes -@42.50 


Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst 43. 50@44. 00 
*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Jan. 23.—Wheat in the Minneapolis mar- 
ket for the week has declined 4%c in cash 
and May, and 1%c in July. The export 
situation dominates, and the report of the 
activities of the German raider, and that 
Germany would attempt to isolate England 
by the use of submarines, carried prices to 
low point... The market is sensitive and 
affected by comparatively light trading. 
While pit sentiment is bearish, it is surpris- 
ing to find so many prominent men in the 
trade who look for higher prices. 

High and low points for the week were: 
arabe $1.93% and $1.85%; July, $1.85 and 

7 


Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Jan. 16, at the close today No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern and May wheat were 4%c 
lower; July, 1%c lower. ; 

Choice No. 1 northern wheat is scarce. 
There is an insistent demand for this vari- 
ety, but the percentage of it in current 
receipts is insignificant. Arrivals are largely 
made up of light-weight spring wheat, and 
hard winter from the Southwest and Mon- 
tana, 

For a week or more, millers have been 
backing away from offerings of light-weight 
wheat, and while quotations are nominally 
unchanged, the average of the cash sales 
shows that this wheat is selling at approxi- 
mately 5c bu less, compared with the May 
option, than a week ago. 

Commission men report the demand for 
wheat and the price bid are again largely 
influenced by the car situation. Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific cars cannot 
be reloaded with flour for eastern shipment. 
Consequently, wheat arriving in such cars is 
very difficult to sell, and pretty stiff dis- 
counts at times have to be given in order 
to move the grain. 

Terminal elevator companies are offering 
wheat on the basis of present premiums, but 
demand for elevator wheat is slow, because 
of uncertainty as to shipment, 

‘Nominal quotations are: No. 1 northern, 
blue-stem, 4@8c bu over May; No. 1 velvet 
chaff, 2@4c over May; No. 2 northern, blue- 
stem, May price to 5c over; No. 2 velvet 
chaff, 2c under to 1c over May; No. 3 north- 
ern, 15@ic under May; No. 4 wheat, 30@8c 
under May. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No, 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 


Jan, No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
12... 1895 @196% 186% @192% 176% @188% 
13... 189% @196% 186% @192% 176% @188% 
15... 189% @196% 186% @192% 176% @188% 
16... 192% @199% 189% @195% 179% @194% 
17... 191% @198% 188% @194% 178% @190% 
18... 193% @200% 190% @196% 180% @192% 
19... 191 @198 188 @194 178 @190 
20... 189% @196% 188% @192% 176% @188% 
22... 190% @197% 187% @193% 177% @189% 
23... 187% @194% 184% @190% 174% @186% 
25*.. 185% @1385_ 1305 @134% 125% @130% 
138% @144% 136% @142% 132% @140% 


26f.. 

*1916. +1915. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 

Jan. No.4 8.G. N.G. Jan. No.4 8.G. N.G, 





17...166 153% 20...162% 152% 190% 
18...172% 158 oe -1665%% 145% ..... 
19...172% 155% 23...160% 143% ..... 
Closing prices of May and July wheat: 

May July May July 
Jan, 17...190% 181% Jan. 20...188% 181% 
Jan, 18...192% 184% Jan. 22...189% 182% 
Jan. 19...190 182% Jan. 23...186% 180% 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
Jan, No.1 No.2 No.3* Jan. No.1 No, 2 No. 3* 
-+-211% 207% 188% 0...209% 205% 185% 
18...213% 209% 190 22...210% 206% 198 
9...210% 206% 201%  23...206 201 188 
*Average of closing prices. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 


range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
16 94% @95% 54% @55% 140 @141 85@119 
17 95% @96% 55 @55% 140% @141% 87@121 
18 97 @98 56 @56%141 @142 90@123 
19 96% @97% 55% @56% 141 @142 90@123 
20 95% @96% 55 @56 140 @i41 90@123 
22 96% @97% 55% @56% 140 @i41l 90@123 
24*76%@77 49 @49% 96%@ 98 68@ 76 


*1916. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: Jan. 22 

Jan. 20 Jan. 13 1916 
Wheat, bus 1,750,870 1,784,160 2,365,580 
Flour, «+ 17,667 5,024 22,139 
Millstuff, tons eve 1,735 1,291 1,804 
Corn, bus ....... 427,990 491,400 244,400 
Oats, DUB cdiccoe 376,200 278,880 772,000 
Barley, bus ..... 430,800 429,000 949,410 
Rye; bus ........ 65,650 77,000 96,720 
Flaxseed, bus ... 127,440 96,320 77,520 
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Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: 

Jan. 13 

586,820 

306,233 

11,430 

272,510 

452,870 

347,300 


Wheat, bus 
Flour, bbis . 
Millstuff, tons ... 
Corn, bus 

Oats, bus .. 
Barley, bus 

Rye, bus 49,530 
Flaxseed, bus ... 8,000 12,760 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Jan, 22 Jan. 23 

Jan. 20 Jan.13 1916 1915 

No. 32 4 47 10 
No. 1 northern.. 576 372 
. 2 northern.. 459 399 

3 ‘ 527 

4 346 
Rejected. $0 esis 63 
No-grade 15 
Sample grade.. és 


33,000 


Totals, spring.1,183 
Hard winter 227 
Macaroni ....... 130 
Mixed cscs 220 
WERtOE cocccces 42 


Totals .......1,702 1,742 1,832 2,181 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): Jan. 22 Jan. 23 
Jan. 20 Jan.13 1916 1915 

No, 1 hard ..... 524 518 714 173 
No. 1 northern. .1,965 1,982 4,722 4,510 
No. 2 northern. .2,351 2,391 3,140 5,267 
Other grades... .7,505 7,592 5,461 7,598 





12,483 
19,630 
20,256 
17,507 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Jan. 22 Jan. 23 Jan. 24 
Jan. 20 Jan. 13 1916 1915 1914 
Corn ... 200 110 79 841 312 
Oats ...7,114 7,086 3,345 4,291 2,823 
Barley... 760 792 437 511 1,177 
Rye .... 663 581 571 164 705 
Flaxseed. 430 421 262 308 207 


Totals 14,037 
In 1914 
In 1913 
In 1912 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of May, July and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 
MAY WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
16 17 18 19 20 22 
Mpls. .....191% 190% 192% 190 188% 189% 
Duluth -19056 19054 192 189% 188 188% 
Chicago ..188% 187% 190% 187% 186% 186% 
St. Louis. .187% 187% 189% 1875 186% 
Kans. City.184% 183% 185% 183% 182% 
Winnipeg 189% 288% 190 187% 186% 
JULY WHEAT 
182% 181% 184% 182% 181\% 
-183 18256185 182% 181% 
-151% 150% 153% 153% 151% 
-149 148% 151% 1495 148% 
Kans, City. 148 147% 149% 148% 147% 
Winnipeg 186% 185% 187 184% 183% 
CASH WHEAT 
Mpls.*t -195 % 195% 197% 194% 192% 193% 
Duluth*t .1925 192% 194 191% 190 190% 
Chicago*t 196% 197% 197% 
St. Louist— 
2 hard ..197% 197% 199 199% 198% 
2 red .. 196 196% 200% 197% 197 
Kans. Cityt— 
-.192% 192% 193% 194 190% 190 
---192 191 191 192% 188% 187% 
Milw’ kee*t.196% 196% 197% 199 195% 


Toledo— 
2 red ...196 195% .....194% 192% 
Winnip’g* 183% 182% 181% 180% y 
*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing 


prices. 





Northwestern Flour Out put—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 ‘outside’ mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Sept. 1, 
1916, to Jan. 13, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbls (000’s omitted): 
c—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis ... 6,654 8,816 430 660 
Duluth-Superior 510 668 49 46 
65 outside mills 3,744 5,438 85 142 
Totals...... 10,908 14,922 564 848 
The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 
1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis 39,672 
Duluth-Superior 3,006 
65 outside mills 24,471 
Totals .... 67,149 
United States Crops—aAll Grains 
Following table shows the yield of all 
grain in the United States for 1916, with 
comparisons, as finally estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture (000’s omitted), 
in bushels: 
Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Winter.. 481,744 673,947 684,990 523,561 
Spring.. 158,142 351,854 206,027 239,819 








Totals.. 639,886 1,025,801 891,017 763,380 
Corn ....2,583,241 2,994,793 2,672,804 2,446,988 
Oats ....1,251,992 1,549,030 1,141,060 1,121,768 
Barley... 180,927 228,851 194,953 178,189 
Rye...... 47,383 54,050 42,779 41,381 
Flaxseed... 15,459 14,030 15,559 17,853 
Hay, tons. *89,991 86,920 70,071 64,116 
Buckwheat 11,840 15,056 16,881 13,833 


*Tame hay. Wild hay, 16,637,000 tons. 
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Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Jan. 23.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Jan. 22 Jan. 23 

Destination— Jan. 20 Jan.13 1916 1915 
London 31,000 12,000 104,341 58,830 
Liverpool 34,000 3,000 15,337 11,715 
Glasgow ....... 7,000 2,000 141,316 13,100 
ese «+++. 385,675 10,000 
Hull Coeee ab pee. leone 357 
PMOL voc ccs P : oe 1,857 
Manchester eoee conde 443 
Dublin ane 6,000 
France ‘ 36,826 
Belfast 12,000 
Amsterdam 10,000 
Rotterdam 35,578 23,072 
Greece oe 49,890 4,964 
Copenhagen ... cose 2,7 3,800 
Bergen aecee 
Norway, Sweden 
Italy 
Cuba F 23,753 
Hayti 0 3,654 
San Domingo . 8,183 
Other W. I.’s.. 29, 23,180 
Cen. America .. t q 8,000 
Brazil 16,496 
Other 10,942 
B. N. America.. 920 
Fibraltar 122,000 3,653 
Others 33,000 30,000 3,435 59,551 





Totals 366,000 295,000 562,100 365,292 





Exports for Week Ending Jan. 13, 1917 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.1,473,392 89,355 225,548 
Portland, 

Maine 325,000 
Boston ... 318,800 
Philadelp’a 366,000 bentios 
Baltimore. 757,238 940,777 88,496 356,865 
New. News. 6,000 673,000 
Mobile ... 2, 4,000 
N. Orleans 272,000 119,000 40,000 
Galveston .1,298,000 


71,000 


67,000 
7 30,000 





Tots., wk.4,810,430 1,731,284 295,426 
Prev. wk..5,494,897 713,224 151,849 
U. K’gdom.2,685,117 281,845 27,22 
Continent .2,115,314 1,315,929 198,837 
S. and Ctl. 

America.. 
W. Indies. 
Other 

countries 


28,455 
39,687 


10,000 133,510 1,226 





Totals ..4,810,430 1,731,284 295,426 





Summary of U. 8S, and Canadian Exports 

July 1to Sametime 

Jan. 13,1917 last year 

Wheat, bus 158,773,020 173,859,188 
Flour, bbls 8,130,517 7,329,492 
Totals as wheat, bus. 195,360,346 206,841,902 
Corn, bus 24,140,973 7,547,748 
Oats, bus 62,662,965 43,159,993 





Coarse Grain in Northwest 

Jan, 22.—For the week, oats in cars that 
could be shipped east were active and firm, 
and there was a fairly good feeding and 
grinding demand. Offerings were moderate, 
and generally cleaned up daily. No. 3 white 
closed today at 55% @56%c bu; No. 4 white, 
53% @54\c. 

Choice yellow corn was in good demand; 
other grades were quiet. Corn in eastern 
cars was in best request. Closing prices 
today: No. 3 yellow, 96%@97%c bu; other 
grades, 90@96c. 

Rye was quiet but steady most of the 
week, on account of the bad car situation. 
On a few days a fairly good milling demand 
was reported. No. 2 closed at $1.40@1.41 
bu today. 

Barley was rather quiet. Malting grades 
in eastern cars only were in demand. Clos- 
ing range today, 90c@$1.23 bu, 


Canadian Exports 
The following table shows the exports of 
wheat, wheat flour, oats and oatmeal from 
Canada during the month of October, 1916, 
with destinations: 





Wheat Flour 
bus bbis 
9,400,219 467,070 
United States 1,291,855 11,876 
Newfoundland 63,164 
British South Africa 3,325 
British West Indies 
France 
Other countries 


Great Britain 


299,638 391,755 





12,271,832 965,883 
Oats Oatmeal 
bus bbis 
Great Britain 3,356,§ 
United States 1,726 
Newfoundland 85,! 
British West Indies 25, 
France 7 
Other countries 
4,277,330 
Besides the foregoing, Canada exported of 
her own products in the same month: rye, 
248,536 bus; barley, 848,213; peas, 4,882; 
hay, 3,459 tons; hops, 431,708 Ibs. 





Canadian Flour Exports 
The following table shows the exports of 
flour from Canada by months for the crop 
years 1913-17, in bbls: 
1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 
September 379,160 432,468 - 330,338 447,891 
October... 489,644 583,382 664,395 965,883 
November. 521,309 464,098 872,322 
December. 602,477 617,460 801,974 
January... 425,731 393,142 719,127 
February.. 290,301 417,373 
432,727 619,526 
204,688 172,307 
309,663 471,999 
330,365 403,552 
314,094 236,004 
366,108 185,848 


August.... 656,864 


4,666,267 4,897,129 7,897,453 














TRANSPORTATION 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 











c From ‘ 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Bristol . ; 76.00 .... eves cose 
Cardiff 75.00 Seer ceee eeee 
Christiania o ee eee ° 
Copenhagen 
Glasgow 
Havre ‘ 
Liverpool 75. sees cece 
London wus e ees 
Manchester er --65@75 
Marseilles ....... .25 évee eeee 
Rotterdam 175. sees save 
St. John’s. 5 
Rate from New port News to "Glasgow, 65c; 
Liverpool, 75c; London, 75c. 


The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


ALL-RAIL RATES 

All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 

To— To— 
Albany ... Philadelphia .... 23.8 
Baltimore ...... Philadelphia* ... 21.3 
Baltimore* Philadelphiaf ... 21.3 
Baltimoret Pittsburgh ...... 19.0 
Binghamton Portland ........ 27.8 
Boston Portland® ....... 22.3 
Boston* aetna +. 22.8 
Bostont 


Rochester 
Rockland ...... 
Schenectady ... 

Hornell .. Scranton 

[thaca Stanstead . 

Montreal .8 Syracuse .. 

Mount Morris ... 22. Troy 

Newport News*. 20. Utica 

New York Wayland 

New York* oa Chicago (local)... 

New Yorkf ..... 23. Wilkes-Barre .. 

Ogdensburg ..... 27.8 

*Applies on flour for export only. fExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

Through -—Proportionals to— 

rate Chicago* Eastt 

22.3 5 14.8 

22.3 5 14.8 

Philadelphia .. 21.3 6 13.8 

Baltimore 20.3 5 12.8 

Norfolk 20.3 5 12.8 

*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 

east. 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 

Following are rates in cents per 100 lbs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada 
to Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: 

From— 
Brandon 
Moose Jaw 
Medicine Hat 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Winnipeg 
Rapid City 
Lethbridge 
Coronation 

Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


From— 
Portage la Prairie e 
Broadview 
Swift Current ... 
Saskatoon 
Outlook 
Lenore . 
Coutts 
Red Deer 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 

Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 

To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville 29.4 39.0 
Macon... 43.0 
New Orleans 
Birmingham 
Montgomery 
Selma 
Mobile 
Tampa 
Atlanta 
Savannah 
Athens 
Augusta 
Charleston . 


ee er ee pee 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 14 
Boston 1 16 
Philadelphia ... ‘ 12 
Baltimore 11. 5 11 
Richmond 6 11 
Norfolk 11.5 11 
Washington, D.C, e il 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 


Syracuse 
Rochester 
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TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 
A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 


. Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 


in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 


TO 

Minneapolis Chicago 
Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 30 37% 
Miles City, Mont. ......... 31 
Billings, Mont. .........+.5 35% 
Townsend, Mont. ......... 38 y, 
Glendive, Mont, ........... 281 
Helena, Mont. .......s.e. 391, 
Kansas City, Mo, ........ 19%, 


Omdbns INO Ge cccccvkecs 181, 


ST. LOUIS 

Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 lbs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Lou's 
or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 
Aberdeen ...... 89.00 Glasgow ...... 65.00 
Amsterdam ...191.00 Leith ......... 74.00 
Bristol +++ 80.00 Liverpool ...... 65.00 
Christiania ....165.00 London ........ 65.50 
Copenhagen ...165.00 Manchester .... 65.10 
Dundee ........ 74.00 Rotterdam ....190.:0 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 
New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Boston ... 22.50 Washington ... 17.50 
Philadelphia . es : 18. 60 Detroit ........ 10.40 
Buffalo ........ 14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
Albany ........ 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ....... 17.50 Rochester ..... 17.50 
Va. com, points. 17.50 Cleveland ...... 11.50 
Scranton ....... 18.50 Indianapolis ... 8.30 


CHICAGO 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, al!- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 
Baltimore Boston 
Rochester le Philadelphia .... 
Troy . Pittsburgh 
Syracuse . 
New York .... 





Flaxseed and Products 


Little or no business was done by Min- 
neapolis linseed mills in oil cake for export 
last week. High ocean freights and th: 
extreme scarcity of room to Great Britain 
and. the Continent prevented sales. Quot:- 
tions, however, are unchanged on the basis 
of $42.50 per 2,000 lbs, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Domestic demand has materially im- 
proved. Fairly good sales of linseed oi! 
meal are reported in straight cars in the 
West. Mills that a week ago were quoting 
oil meal at $42, this week refused bids of 
$43 and are holding for $43.50@44, 

While oil meal prices are firm, crushers 
feel that if export bookings of cake are pre- 
vented indefinitely, and mills have to seck 
an outlet in domestic markets for their by- 
product, values may decline materfally. 

* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mplils— -——Duluth——., 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
Jan. -o- -$2.91% 2. 2.89% 2.93% 2.95 
Jan. coos 23.90% 2. 2.91 2.93 
Jan. soos B.0L% &. 2.90 2.94 
Jan. 2.91% 2.91% 2.93% 
Jan. wees 2.90% 2.90% 2.93% 
Jan, hese ROLE 2.91% 2.94 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sai- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7—Receipts——, -———In store— 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 127 78 144 430 262 308 
Duluth 84 99 39 1,307 1,367 27 


Totals.... 211 177 183 1,737 1,629 | 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to 
Jan, 20, 1917, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 
--—Receipts—, —Shipments 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis ... 5,792 4,032 131 659 
Duluth 6,416 4,328 6,155 807 


9414 
95% 
95% 
94% 


95 


bono hp dy 0 


Totals..... 12,208 8,360 6,286 456 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Bily 
Jan, 1917 51,826 8,558 45,524 ... ... 
Jan. 1917 53,500 7,977 46,509 ... . 
Jan, 1916 68,931 13,017 20,582 2,974 3,119 
Jan. 1915 63,456 30,143 32,203 1,312 4,4*1 
Jan. 1914 61,653 15,692 24,722 2,229 5,213 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wh«:t, 
1,674,000 bus; oats, 985,000; rye, 264,000; 
barley, 244,000. Increase—Corn, 581,000 bus. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, male 
by the Department of Agriculture, are 48 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
w———Acres——, -———Bushels— > 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng = 
17,956 652,785 158 
19,161 60,469 
17,533 63,641 
18,485 60,184 
19,243 45,816 
20,381 49,543 
18,352 465,681 
18,303 46,723 
17,531 47,667. 
45,211 
47,306 
47,364 
44,075 
49,466 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 46,202 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 242.) 

J. O. Ewing, vice-president Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, returned 
Jan. 22 from his trip through the central 
states and as far east as Pittsburgh. He 
found flour buyers generally i 60 
to 90 days, and not interested. Those 
who have not contracted, prefer to buy 
month to month as needed. 

‘he supreme court has reversed the de- 
cision of the district court, at Minne- 
apolis, in the case of the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co. vs. the C. B. & 
Q. road. The district court awarded the 
plaintiff $965 for loss on a car of flour by 
flood at Columbus, Ohio, in 1913. The 
supreme court found that the carrier was 
not responsible for what it termed an act 
of God, 

While Minneapolis banks are pretty 
well loaned up, rates of interest are easy. 
Grain carriers are taking comparatively 
little money, and when they do take some, 
it is usually on demand. Current rates 
are: paper secured by terminal elevator 
receipts, 344@4 per cent; strong indorsed 
paper, 4@4% per cent. Some very strong 
concerns are getting money at the lower 
rates quoted, 

A great deal of flour and feed, this 
including export shipments, has been lost 
in transit. The shippers do not know 
where these cars are. One effect is to 
hold up a large quantity of flour and 
feed sold on arrival drafts. These prod- 
ucts are not paid for until the cars arrive 
at destination. Aside from the serious 
inconvenience to all concerned, this means 
a big increase in expense to the miller in 
the form of interest on the shipments. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Chicago May wheat has_ gradually 
strengthened until now it is only about 
2c under Minneapolis, against 7',@8c 
under a month ago. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 10,000 bus in three days. The 
total, Jan. 23, was about 12,335,000 bus, 
against 13,957,000 in 1916. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,246,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,191,000 
bus, against 1,781,000 in 1916. . 

Based on the close today (Jan. 23), 
the average prices paid to farmers at 
points in the Northwest were: for No. 1 
northern, $1.72 bu; for No. 2 northern, 
$1.67; for light-weight, $1.44. 

There is a fairly~ active demand for 
hard winter wheat in Minneapolis, espe- 
cially if loaded in foreign line cars. No. 
2 hard Kansas is quoted at 6@9c bu over 
May, on track here; No. 2 Nebraska, 
3@6e over May; No. 2 Montana, May 
price to 3e¢ over. 

With general congestion in traffic con- 
ditions in the interior of the Northwest 
and the severely cold weather and high- 
ways blockaded with snow, virtually no 
wheat is moving from the farms. One big 
Minneapolis line company reported its 
receipts last week as averaging about 15 
bus per house daily. 

Receipts of Canadian wheat at Duluth 
last week were heavy, and a lot of it was 
rebilled to Minneapolis, because of the 
better prices being paid here. For 49-lb 
wheat, millers bid 25c under May, and 
for 51-lb 15e under. If wheat were in 
cars that could be reloaded with flour and 
feed for eastern shipment, 1@2c bu more 
could probably be secured. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Rye middlings have again been ad- 
vanced to the basis of $30 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

i. A. Witter, of the Kemper Mill & 
Elevator Co., Kansas City, was in Minne- 
apolis Jan, 22, calling on feed jobbers. 

Elevator dust, oats clips ‘and barley 
chatt, wanted by molasses feed manufac- 
turers, are strong at’ $12@16 ton, bulk, 
f.0.)). Minneapolis. 

Mill oats are quoted nominally at 34@ 
46 bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Re- 
clained, extra choice, heavy mill oats are 
readily salable at 48¢ bu. 

At the annual meeting of the Minne- 
apolis Hay Board of Trade, W. E. Cul- 
bert was elected president, W. T. Chap- 
man vice-president, and George H. Quam 
Secretary-treasurer. 


Supplies of screenings are entirely in- 


adequate to fill the demand, and prices 
are strong. Quotations’ on fine seed 
screenings have been advanced to $24@ 
27 ton, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Mixed feed is very strong, mills mak- 
ing a specialty of this product being sold 
ahead until about April. It is quoted at 
$37.75 ton in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Boston, 
for April shipment. In mixed cars for 
February-March shipment, $38.75 is 
asked. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

The wife of Fred S. Swisher, veteran 
agent at Minneapolis of the Blue Line, 
died very suddenly, Saturday, after a 
brief illness, aged 74. A year and half 
ago Mr. and Mrs, Swisher celebrated their 
golden wedding. There are two sons, 
Clyde and Walter. The funeral services 
were held today. Mr. Swisher has a 
host of friends in the Northwest who will 
deeply sympathize with him in his be- 
reavement. 

Based on all-rail carriage to the At- 
lantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Jan. 22) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): 'To Amsterdam, 198.3; 
Baltic basis, 197.3; Bristol, 97.3; Chris- 
tiania, 197.3; Copenhagen, 197.3; Cardiff, 
97.3; Glasgow, 85.3; Liverpool, 95.3; 
London, 95.3; Manchester, 85.3@95.3; 
Marseilles, 153.55; Rotterdam, 197.3; St. 
John’s, N. F., 95.8. 





Buckwheat and Rye Situation 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Blodgett 
Milling Co., Janesville, Wis: 

Weather conditions continue very fa- 
vorable to the consumption of buckwheat, 
and demand is fully equal to normal. 
Stocks are very light, and on that account 
it will not be possible for the usual 
amount to be carried through the summer 
for shipping early the next season. 

The extremely high prices ruling for 


rye since harvest have resulted in a very~ 


free marketing of that grain. The bulk 
of the rye shown as “visible supply” is 
already sold for export, leaving, we be- 
lieve, available for the remainder of the 
year’s domestic requirements consider- 
able less than is usual at this date. 

Another effect of high prices is that 
stocks of rye flour in jobbers’ hands have 
been, and now are, of a hand-to-mouth 
kind. Much less flour has been booked 
by mills for deferred delivery, we believe, 
than is usually the case. Therefore, with 
the available stock of rye small, price 
fluctuations are apt to be wider than usual 
with the varying demands for consump- 
tion. 


Rye, Barley and Buckwheat Crops 


Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of rye, barley and buckwheat in the 
United States by years, together with com- 
parisons, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture (000’s omitted): 


r-—Rye——, -—Barley—, Buckwheat 

bus acres bus acres bus acres 
1916... 47,383 3,096 180,927 7,674 11,840 846 
1915... 54,050 3,129 228,851 7,148 15,056 769 
1914... 42,779 2,641 194,953 7,565 16,881 792 
1913... 41,381 2,657 178,189 7,499 13,833 805 
1912... 35,664 2,117 223,824 7,530 19,249 841 
1911... 88,119 2,127 160,240 7,627 17,549 833 
1910... 34,897 2,186 173,832 7,743 17,698 860 
1909... 29,520 2,196 173,321 7,698 14,849 878 
1908... 31,851 1,948 166,756 6,646 15,874 803 
1907... 31,566 1,926 153,597 6,448 14,290 800 
1906... 33,374 2,001 178,916 6,324 14,642 789 


Spring Wheat After May 1 

Sentiment in the Northwest appears to 
be that the cash wheat situation after 
May 1 is likely to become very acute. 
While many mills have their flour sales 
well covered with wheat in store, the feel- 
ing is that aftersMay many of them will 
have to come into the market for addi- 
tional supplies. With the quantity of 
good milling wheat available limited, 
there promises to be a scramble for it, 
attended with unusually high prices. 

Some experienced men in the trade 
think, however, that in a fear of a short- 
age, needs will be anticipated, and with 
unusual economy, the usual result will be 
produced; that is, the expected demand 
and requirements will be greatly reduced. 

Bearing on this subject, the following 
expressions have been obtained: 

George M. Palmer, president Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn: 

It has always been our custom to carry 
a good large stock of wheat, selected when 
the movement is free, so we can be as- 
sured of the right quality later in the 
season. This year we have carried out 
this plan. 

We do not know what other millers are 
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doing. Should the trade remain as stag- 
nant as it is at present, we think there 


‘will be no difficulty in getting all the 


wheat that one wants; however, should 
the flour trade become real active, it 
really seems as though millers might have 
considerable difficulty in getting the right 
quality of wheat. 


The general manager of a large in- 
terior Minnesota mill thus comments: 

While we have ample wheat to run us 
well into the spring, it will be necessary 
to buy to keep our mill going for two or 
three months until new wheat is available. 
As flour sales are practically nil at this 
time, we are keeping aloof from making 
fresh commitments for wheat, on account 
of the extraordinary high premiums pre- 
vailing. Choice northern wheat is very 
scarce and hard to pick up; but we look 
for this condition to ease up toward 
spring, after the car situation improves. 
Nevertheless, we expect a most acute 
situation to develop during the summer 
in the wheat supply situation. 

* * 


The manager of another equally large 
interior spring wheat mill writes: 

It is our impression that the northwest- 
ern mills have more nearly covered their 
flour sales with actual cash wheat than 
in previous seasons, and that they own less 
option wheat than for a great number of 
years. 

We doubt that there is much surplus 
cash wheat owned by the mills over the 
flour orders on books. Therefore, if this 
is substantially correct, there will be a 
scramble for wheat during the spring 
and summer. No doubt there is enough 
wheat to go around, but the man who has 
to buy it from April to Sept. 1, without 
question of doubt, will have to pay dearly 
for it. 





Egypt’s Flour Trade 


A recent United States consular report 
gives the following information concern- 
ing Egypt’s import flour business: 

The imports of flour into Egypt during 
the years 1913-15, inclusive, with countries 
of origin, were: 

Countries— 1913 1914 1915 
England and 

possessions .$2,226,902 $1,496,686 $2,542,425 





Bulgaria ..... 45,658 108,373. wwoseses 
United States. 500,472 221,796 407,932 
France ....... 2,436,348 1,908,535 3,049 
ere 331,405 iL») LC 
Roumania - 1,532,599 1?) ere a 
RRUGBIR co ccccce 606,734 300,817 100 
Australia 1,537,632 1,228,419 73739 
Other countries 197,175 287,075 10,569 

Weta. .ciss $9,414,925 $6,956,679 $2,971,814 


The flour for the Egyptian market is 
almost altogether packed in export gunny 
sacks of 100 kilos, or 220 lbs. The greater 
part of the flour imported is handled by 
the larger general importing houses which 
purchase on their own accounts at either 
f.o.b. or cif. quotations. Payments 
against documents on arrival of merchan- 
dise are the usual terms. No consignment 
business appears to be done. 

Occasionally sales are made by local 
agents on a commission basis. In such 
instances the agent assumes no financial 
responsibility, and the transactions are 
generally financed by drafts payable 
against delivery of documents on arrival 
of goods. The commission paid to agents 
in the few instances when business is done 
on that basis varies from 5 to 10 per cent. 
Exclusive agencies for particular brands 
do not appear to be a feature of the 
Egyptian market. 





Rotterdam’s Shipping 


According to a consular report, the fol- 
lowing figures show the decline in Rotter- 
dam’s shipping as a result of the war. 
The figures, in every case, cover arrivals 
at the port of Rotterdam during the 
period of 11 months from Jan. 1 to Nov. 
30: 


No. ships Gross tonnage 


| Sere cere 2,803 2,975,153 
PEED bo vepeduet eevee’ 3,532 3,919,252 
BORG ccccevereveesecss 7,311 9,160,854 
So ee Pees eee 9,670 12,045,061 


The Western Union Telegraph Co.’s 
1916 gross earnings were the largest in 
its history. After dividends, interest 
charges, etc., there should be a surplus of 
approximately $6,500,000, which, added to 
the previous surplus at the end of 1915, 
gives a total of $25,382,969. This amount 
almost equals the company’s outstanding 
bonded debt, which is $31,994,000, 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 
For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 7 
cars; heading, 1; total cars, 8. 


The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
10,590 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 55,400 patent hoops, 17,300 
wire hoops and 1,800 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 
Sales, Make 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 
Jan. 20..*10,915 21,530 20,730 20,455 10,520 
Jan. 13.. 11,950 21,790 20,355 21,920 13,915 


Jan, 6.. 4,365 32,185 21,465 22,455 11,430 
1916 1915 1914 1913 1916 
Dec. 30. 8,570 23,335 12,370 25,995 9,560 
Dec. 23. 8,700 23,645 14,755 17,095 18,425 
Dec. 16. 11,915 27,260 17,690 25,895 24,985 
Dec. 9. 28,190 22,270 19,605 21,665 26,955 
Dec. 2. 19,900 23,690 12,135 27,470 18,410 


*These figures include 592 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels béing counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment, f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 @10.50 
Soe WERVOR, BE os cccccnscsecens 9.25@ 9.50 
Basswood heading, set ......... 7%@T%e 


Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @i%e 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 11.00@11.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 10.50@10.75 


BRIPOM GURVER, BE cnc cccicsvveces 
MOOG GERTOR,: FE nccwcccsccccsece 
pT Ee ee 
Head linings, carload, M ...... 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 


9.25@ 9.75 
9.25@ 9.75 
6.00@ 6.50 
-30@ .40 
40@ = .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. -—Barrels—, No. 1917 

shops’ sold made shops. sold 

Jan. 20.... 3 850 2,125 5 4,850 
Jan... 13.... 4 3,930 2,945 4 2,660 
Jam. €6...« 4 1,795 2,660 5 7,775 
1916 

Dec. 30.... 4 3,045 3,205 4 7,540 
Dec. 23.... 4 2,340 2,460 5 6,300 
Dec. 16.... 4 2,055 1,715 5 6,115 
Dec. 9... 4 2,425 2,225 5 7,395 
Dec. 32.... 4 2,615 1,445 3 1,835 
Following are the points reporting: Fari- 


bault, Red Wing and Shakopee. 
The same shops unloaded 1 car of head- 
ing. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 


Jan. 17.... 252 178 11 102 217 168 
Jan. 18.... 203 289 16 114 259 248 
Jan. 19.... 255 268 28 71 281 400 
Jan, 20.... 311 386 17 63 520 328 
Jan. 22.... 275 696 22 142 471 440 
Jan. 23.... 55 287 45 158 501 803 














Totals...1,351 2,004 139 650 2,249 2,387 





London Exchange at Minneapolis 


London exchange at Minneapolis was 

quoted as follows: 

Sight 3-day 60-day 
Jan. 17.$4.75% $4.75 3% @4.75 9-16 $4.71% 
Jan. 18. 4.7511-16 ......@4.759-16 4.71% 
Jan, 19. 4.7511-16 ---@4.759-16 4.71% 
Jan. 20. 4.75% 4.75 4.715 
Jan, 22. 4.75% 4.75 4.71% 
Jan. 23. 4.75% 4.71 





Three-day guilders 
(Jan. 23) at 40 9-16, 





Exchange Members Meet 

The eighth annual meeting of the 
Council of Grain Exchanges was held at 
the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Jan. 18. The 
representation was quite liberal, though 
not as large as that of a year ago. The 
report of J. Ralph Pickell showed the 
council in a flourishing condition. The 
officers elected were: J. R. Mauff, Chi- 
cago, president; C. A. Magnuson, Minne- 
apolis, first vice-president; D. F. Piazzek, 
Kansas City, second vice-president; F. E. 
Pond, Buffalo, third vice-president; John 
W. Snyder, Baltimore, re-elected treas- 
urer, and J. Ralph Pickell, Chicago, re- 
elected secretary. 


Geo. A. Zabriskie, New York City: 
Export conditions in New York are very 
far from satisfactory. The port is con- 
gested with goods sold for export, and 
there are not enough ships to take them 
away. Great Britain has legislated 
against Greece in the matter of allowing 





,it unhampered passage of ships, so that 


a good deal of the local railroad termi- 
nals is taken up with Greek merchandise. 
The flour trade is dull; bakers and job- 
bers prefer to buy hand to mouth. Very 
few possess enough flour to cover require- 
ments for more than another 30 days. 





The Intercolonial Navigation Corpora- 
tion has been chartered in New York 
state. Its capital stock will have no par 
value. The directors are Maurice Bren- 
nan, C. R. MePherson -and Daniel S. 
Murphy, of 43 Exchange Place, New York. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 20,980, or 51 per cent of capac- 
ity, last week, against 24,550, or 60 per 
cent, the previous week, 21,077, or 52 per 
cent, a year ago, and 16,378, or 40 per 
cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 33,740, or 59 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 31,325, or 54 per cent, the 
previous week, and 37,421, or 66 per cent, 
a year ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 


The flour trade in soft wheat flours 
throughout Pacific Coast territory is 
featureless. Mills advanced quotations 
20c bbl last week, but buyers have be- 
come so callous to the frequent sharp 
market fluctuations that the advancc was 
without effect on bookings, buying con- 
tinuing very restricted, and in small lots 
for pressing requirements only. Blue- 
stem family patent, basis 49-lb cotton 
sacks, was quoted $8.40 bbl by port mills 
at the week-end, and soft wheat bakers 
patents in 98’s at $8.30. Port mills quot- 
ed blue-stem cut-off and club straights 
at $7.20@7.40, basis 49’s. 

Interior Washington mills continue full- 
time grinding on old bookings, largely to 
southeastern markets. There was some 
improvement #f demand last week from 
the southern and southeastern states, but 
millers do not expect active buying from 
those sections until the supplies in re- 
sellers’ hands are cleaned up, and pre- 
vious heavy bookings are absorbed. 

Interior mills quoted pastry flour, f.o.b. 
shipping points, basis 49-lb cotton sacks, 
at $7.20@7.40 bbl, and were quoting 
pastry grades out of Memphis, Tenn., 
basis 24’s, at $8.75. 

There has been little doing in hard 
wheat flours in coast territory for several 
weeks, and the situation at present is one 
of practical stagnation. Most of the bak- 
ers have enough flour on hand to last 
them for 60 days, and the rest for the 
next 30 days. The week-end quotations 
on Dakota flours were: first patent, $9.60 
* @10.60 bbl; second patent, $9.30@10.10; 
first clear, $9.05. Montana flours were 
quoted: first patent, $9.90@10.20; second 
patent, $8.90@9.45; first clear, $8.55@ 
8.65. Kansas first patent was quoted at 
$10.10; second patent, $9.90. 

There was good inquiry for export 
grades of soft wheat flours, shipment via 
Gulf and Atlantic ports, but millers could 
not, as a rule, see their way at present 
wheat values to meet export bids. There 
are, however, unconfirmed reports of some 
extensive business having been worked 
for foreign government accounts. 

. Under active demand from Chicago 
and Minneapolis for Pacific Coast wheats, 
and good mill buying, the wheat situation 
is very strong. Blue-stem wheat sold last 
week, f.o.b. Minneapolis in bulk, at $1.95 
bu, from country points. January club 
and forty-fold sold in Seattle at the 
week-end at $1.68, against bids for promp® 
blue-stem of $1.69 bu; Turkey red, $1.70; 
fife, $1.66; and red Russian, $1.64. 

Wheat growers are now practically out 
of it for the balance of the season, both 
as to wheat and coarse grains, only about 
7 per cent of the wheat crop remaining 
in first hands; 90 per cent of the oat crop 
and 95 per cent of the barley crop have 
left farmers’ hands. Farmers sold wheat 
rather freely last week on the high points, 
and the small balance in their hands is 
being rapidly absorbed. 


BEMIS CO.’8 ADDITION 

The Bemis Bro. Bag Co. will start con- 
struction within a month of an addition 
adjoining its present Seattle plant. The 
addition will be four stories high, and 
will practically double the storage space 
now available. The cost will be approxi- 
mately $75,000. 

NOTES 

The Cottonwood (Idaho) Milling & 
Elevator Co. expects to have its new 125- 
bbl mill in operation in 30 days. 

A bill has been introduced in the Mon- 
tana legislature to appropriate $250,000 
for the erection of a state terminal eleva- 
tor at Great Falls. 

Very little is being done with the west 
coast of South America, and practically 
nothing with Central America. Bolivia is 
taking a small amount of flour, but Chile 
is out of the market. 

The American Society of Equity con- 
templates opening a wholesale distribut- 
ing agency at Missoula, Mont., for its co- 
operative stores in western Montana, sim- 
ilar to the agency it maintains at Great 
Falls. 

There was a marked increase in 1916 
in the volume of wheat handled in bulk in 
Washington, compared with sacked wheat. 
At the Port Commission elevator at Se- 
attle, two-thirds of the wheat receipts 
were in bulk. 

There is considerable improvement in 
the car situation from interior state points 
to the coast and from those points to the 
East and Southeast, but that from coast 
terminals to the East is as bad as it has 
been at any time. 

There are no developments in the ori- 
ental trade, which is absolutely unwork- 
able from this coast with present ocean 
freights and wheat prices, excepting that 
the. Japanese mills continue to do an in- 
creasing business with Hongkong and 
outports reached from there. 

A. W. Strong, president of the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., of Minneapolis, was in 
Great Falls, Mont., fast week, looking 
after the completion of the equipment of 
the Royal Milling Co.’s new mill, for 
which his company has the contract. Mr. 
Strong stated that the mill will be ready 
for grinding in about three weeks. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecox, Jan. 22.—Flour 
prices were advanced 20c last week, put- 
ting them up to the level attained last 
November, which was the highest point 
reached here since pioneer days. The 
current quotation on patents was $8.40; 
straights, $7.60@7.80; valleys, $7.90; gra- 
ham, $8.40; whole-wheat, $8.60. 

Trade was not active, but there are 
indications that bakers and other large 
buyers may soon enter the market. Bids 
came from the East, but were unsatis- 
factory. No export demand was re- 
ported. 

Other cereal lines followed the flour 
upturn. Farina and cracked wheat were 
quoted at $10.70 bbl, rye at $8.80, and 
rye meal at $8.50. There was a conipeti- 
tive reduction of 15c per case in rolled 
oats, 36’s, to $3.60. 

Millfeeds held firm at $26.50 ton for 
bran and $30.50 for shorts. Rolled bar- 
ley was quoted at $42@43 ton, whole 
corn at $46 and rolled corn at $47. 

About 2,500,000 bus wheat were sold 
by farmers last week, the most active 
movement since last fall. Dealers esti- 
mate about 6,000,000 bus still, unsold in 
the Northwest. Net country prices paid 
by Portland buyers were $1.60 for blue- 
stem, $1.58 for forty-fold and $1.56 for 
club. On the Portland Exchange, Fri- 
day, January wheat bids were $1.70 for 
blue-stem, $1.65 for forty-fold, $1.64 for 
club and $1.60 for red Russian. 

Better prices were offered for oats 


and barley, and both were firmly held. 
The last sales of oats here were at $37 
ton, and for feed barley $40 was bid. 


NOTES 

G, I. Toevs, of Spokane, vice-president 
of the Centennial Mill Co., was in the 
city last week. 

Alex Alexander, of Wilbur, Wash., 
manager of the Columbia River Milling 
Co., is visiting in Portland. 

George V. Hayes, Yokohama, oriental 
representative of the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co., is here for a few weeks. 

The steamer Dispatch, of the Border 
Line Transportation Co., arriving last 
week, brought from San Francisco 400 
tons Egyptian corn, consigned to the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co. This corn 
came from Egypt to San Francisco by 
the British steamer India. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat, Jan. 22.—Mills 
and jobbers generally did very little 
business last week. While a few car sales 
were made, the trade generally bought 
only for immediate needs, as most buy- 
ers, particularly’ the bakers, view the 
market from a bearish standpoint. 

Sales of north coast flour, which have 
been unusually heavy this season, were 
wholly restricted to resales by jobbers, 
largely due to mills having further ad- 
vanced prices 20@30c bbl. _Blue-stem 
patents were quoted at $8.50@8.70; 
straight grades, $8.40; cut-offs, $7.60,— 
98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco. 
Local mills were unchanged at $9@9.40 
for top patent family flour. 

Eastern flours were all advanced 20@ 
30c bbl, and business was_ restricted. 
Kansas first patents were offered at $9.80 
@10; Dakota first patents, $10.60@10.80; 
Montana first patents, $9.50@9.80; Mon- 
tana first clear, $8.20. 

Millfeed was but little changed from 
the previous week. Several round lots of 
bran were offered, which tended to in- 
fluence prices somewhat for this grade of 
feed. White bran was quoted at $28@ 
29 ton; shorts, $32@34; middlings, $388@ 
40,—delivered San’ Francisco. 

The local market on all coarse grains 
was firm. California Club wheat, $2.60@ 
2.65 per ctl; blue-stem, $2.90@2.95; Tur- 
key red, $2.85@2.90; feed barley, $2.25@ 
2.30; shipping and brewing, $2.34@2.40; 
white feed: oats, $2.05@2.10; rye, $2.75. 








Flour Buyers ‘‘At Sea’”’ 

I. E. Woodard, vice-president Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind: 

Bakers and jobbers alike have been 
“at sea” on recent markets, for two rea- 
sons: First, the advance of one day is 
offset by a decline of the next; and with 
such rapid changes up and down, unless 
records are kept, what the general trend 
of the market has been is very confusing. 
Second, the premiums on both soft and 
hard wheats have ruled very much higher 
than the options, so that on advances 
grain dealers quote them higher, but on 
declines did not reduce their limits. This 
is a condition which is very hard for the 
miller satisfactorily to explain to the 
flour buyer, and yet should be taken into 
account when prices are made. These 
high premiums have been caused by the 
enormous export demand on a short crop, 
North America being called on very 
heavily. 

As a general proposition, we believe 
millers are well satisfied with the volume 
of business done on this crop, although 
the more conservative buyers are limiting 
purchases to 30 to 60 days. Doubtless 
this condition will last throughout the re- 
mainder of the crop. At the moment, 


domestic business must be relied on al- - 


most entirely, as export trade is at a 
standstill, due to car shortage, lack of 
vessel room and British regulations, which 
have put American millers “at sea.” 





Boston Master Bakers 

Invitations have been sent out by the 
Boston Master Bakers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation, to all bakers in that city and 
surrounding territory, to help them cele- 
brate their eleventh annual ball and ban- 
quet on Jan. 23, in Paul Revere Hall. 
The affairs given by the Boston association 
have always been highly enjoyable, and it 
is expected that this year’s celebration 
will surpass anything heretofore at- 
tempted. % 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Dututu, Minn., Jan. 22.—Up to Sat- 
urday, business was very dull. Then 
mills reported a better inquiry. While 
virtually no business was closed, the most 
interest in several weeks was shown. Ask- 
ing for quotations indicated buyers were 
looking out for flour. Present and im- 
mediate business seems largely to hinge 
on the question of delivery. 

The car situation for rail shipment to 
the East has grown worse instead of bet- 
ter in the last week. Mills are not able 
to get cars for anywhere near actual rc- 
quirements. It would seem that any rv- 
lief in the congestion would bring about 
a fairly good business. Prices closed 
without any material change for the 
week. 

Importers made more inquiries for 
first clear, but scarcity of ocean room 
was a barrier to business. With it avail- 
able, it is said sales could be made with- 
out difficulty. 

Durum dour buyers are keeping a 
close watch on the market. A scarcity 
of wheat is tending to harden prices. 
Quotations were advanced a shade last 
week, with light sales. Further strength 
is predicted, owing to the tight situation. 

Rye flour is without any particular 
change. Sales are hand to mouth, to 
meet actual needs. Dull trade is expect- 
ed so long as prices remain so high. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week mace 
11,410 bbls of flour, or 32 per cent of 
capacity, against 12,980 bbls, or 36 per 
cent, the previous week, and 36,125 bbls, 
or 100 per cent, a year ago. 

Local mills are oversold on millfeed, 
and are offering only in a small way. 

NOTES 

E. H. Smith, local manager of the 
American Linseed Co., has returned from 
the East. Flaxseed interests there are 
generally bullish. 

The annual election of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, Jan. 16, resulted in the 
return, without opposition, of all the 
nominees of the regular ticket. 

D. W. Stocking, of the Tomlinson Co., 
vessel agents, Duluth, has been elected 
a director of the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation. He succeeded L. C. Waldo, of 
Detroit. 

Wheat shipments by lake from this 
port during 1916 totaled only 43,657,728 
bus, as against 87,052,220 in 1915. It 
strikingly emphasizes the shortage of the 
1916 crop. 

Receipts of coarse grain are meager, 
and prices are comparatively firm. De- 
mand holds good on all, but buyers are 
not eager to put the price up on them- 
selves to accumulate supplies. 

M. L. Jenks, president, and Charles I’. 
Macdonald, secretary, of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, attended the annual 
meeting of the Council of Grain Ex- 
changes, at Chicago, Jan. 18-19. 

Bonded grain is arriving in fair vol- 
ume, though if cars were available, the 
movement would be much larger. Stocks 
are increasing slowly. Considerable is 
finding its way out by rail to Minneapolis 
and the East. 

Durum wheat featured the past week. 
A scarcity of supply and offerings caused 
buyers to watch developments closely for 
unexpected turns. A local mill took ec- 
livery of 50,000 bus from elevators. Most 
of the stock held here is in strong hanis, 
and little or nothing is arriving to aug- 
ment stocks. Holders are sitting tigiit, 
and anything available for sale is readily 
snapped up. No. 1 durum today (Jan. 
22) advanced to 1134c premium over No. 
1 northern. Predictions are made that 
it will sell much higher. 

Owing to continued light wheat move- 
ment, offerings of cash were on a notal)ly 
limited scale. Lack of samples mak’s 
the market extremely dull. The few c:'s 
offered for sale find ready buyers. ». 


? 


1 northern on track is unchanged at ’c 


.over May. No. 2 rules at May price \0 


3c under, and No. $ at 3@10c undir 
May. No,.2 hard Montana is unchang: d 
at 2c under May. Spot No. 1 duruin 
retains its premium of 5@7e over M4). 
To arrive brings only May price. >. 
2 is salable at 2c under to 3c over May. 
F. G. Cartson. 


According to the Official Gazette, Jap’ 
had, on July 1, 1916, 2,146 vessels with ° 
total tonnage of 1,627,103, of which nun- 
ber 431 were ocean traders. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








TRAFFIC MANAGER WANTED BY MILL 
2,000 bbls capacity, in central West; must 
be experienced in that line. Address 465, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER FOR 120-BBL SPRING 
wheat mill; must be able to produce re- 
sults; state age, experience and salary 
expected. Address 455, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





OATMEAL MILLER WANTED TO TAKE 
harge in a Canadian mill of 250 bbis 
capacity; steady position for right man; 
give references and state wages. Address 
435, care ‘Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
southern territory; must have personal ac- 
quaintance in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina; give reference and salary wanted 
first letter. Address 466, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





GOOD STEADY ALL ROUND MILLER AS 
bolter; steady employment; salary $85 per 
month; eight-hour system and ten-hour 
when down for repairs; give age, married 
or single. Address George Kent, care St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Montreal, Can- 
ada. 





LARGE CENTRAL STATES MILL MAKING 
specialty of hard wheat flour needs high- 
grade salesman of proven ability, familiar 
with the baking and jobbing trade in 
Ohio, West Virginia and western Penn- 
sylvania; salary limited only by ability to 
produce results; advise past sales record, 
previous employers and references when 
making application. Address 463, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER OR SECOND IN 
large mill, bolter or grinder; milled in 
Minnesota and Dakota; can come at once; 
wire or letter answered; references. L. 
L. Sage, 159 Jos Campon Street, Detroit, 
Mich, 





BY FIRST-CLASS MILLER WITH EXCEP- 
tional experience; hard or soft wheat; 
highest references both to character and 
ability; now employed but seek larger mill 
and better opportunity. Address 268, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





BY FIRST-CLASS MILLER WITH EXCEP- 
tional experience; hard or soft wheat; 
highest references both to character and 
ability; now employed but seek larger mill 
ind better opportunity. Address 268, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF NOT 
less than 500 bbls eapacity, by competent 
man accustomed to grinding hard or soft 
wheat, and handling mills of large ca- 
pacity; familiar with the latest methods 
of testing and baking; can give best of 
references and reason for wishing to 
change. Address 464, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES-MANAGER, ASSISTANT OR 
branch office; energetic young man with 
experience and ability wants position; 
eight years with large northwestern mill 
as assistant sales-manager and smaller 
as sales-manager, handling sales, sales- 
men and travelling considerably personal- 
ly; in present position last three years. 
Address 471, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION AS SECOND MILL- 
er; young man with lifetime experience in 
mills up to 1,500 bbls; am strong, healthy 
and strictly temperate; do not use liquor 
or tobacco; am also No. 1 stone dresser; 
would like to take head miller’s place in 
mill up to 200 bbis; would come one 
month on trial; will go anywhere for 
steady position; use night letter. Address 
“Practical Miller,” 477, care Merchants 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 





A HEAD MILLER OF WIDE EXPERI- 
ence on all kinds of wheat is open for 
position; can handle any mechanical 
problem, including steam generating anf 
power units to bringing entire plant up to 
high point of efficiency in manufacturing 
costs and quality; especially desire to hear 
from plant unsatisfactory from either 
standpoint; will go anywhere for a try- 
out. Address “Indiana,” 459, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 
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FOR SALE OR TRADE 
Up-to-date 250 barrel Steam Roller Flour- 
ing Mill, Stick Buildings, located in South- 


ern Minnesota, with established trade on 


Laboratory Apparatus 
for Millers, Bakers and Grain Testers 
Min Brands, enjoying transit privileges on Catalog G4 sent free on request 
pose and shsoying Reason for selling, CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 

wner wants to retire from active business. Lake Shore Drive, Ohio and Ontario Sts. 
Xadress 381, Care Northwestern Miller. CHICAGO, ILL. 


% 








We are large buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It may pay you to correspond with us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


S Sample for Flour and Grain, 
pear Local or Export use, 
Envelopes Best made. @ Paper 
OPES joxes, Commercial 
Envelopes, Catalogue Envelopes a spe- 
cialty. Samples on application. 
Also General Printers. 
HEYWOOD MFG. CO., Minneapolis, ‘Minn. 














SET LO FAPTA NECN ES SEER 





Mill &5 Elevator Supplies 


Elevator Boots, Heads and Casings, Belts, Chains, Buckets 
and Bolts. Shafting, Shaft Bearings, Couplings and 
Collars. Pulleys, Gears, Sprocket Wheels and 
Sheaves. Complete Rope Transmissions. 

Car Loaders, Car Pullers, Car Mov- 











ers. Power Grain Shovels 4 
for Unloading Cars. 
Bag Fillers. 





Trucks. 
Complete equipments for handling any kind of material. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th St. 


New York: Fulton Building, den Terminal, No. 50 Church Street 
Dailas, ‘Texas: 711 Main Stree 













MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 6, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR IM- 
proved farm, 100-bbl Allis reel mill; 
water power, feed mills, sidetrack, ware- 


house, etc; located center of city of 4,500. 
Address 453, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL LOCATED IN 
central southern Minnesota, M. & St. L. 
railroad; solid brick, concrete basement, 
three-story, fully . equipped, first-class; 
8,000 bus storage; power oil engine, feed 
mill motor power; miil in operation; plenty 
of wheat at mill door; other business rea- 
son for selling; terms cash or part cash 
or trade for real estate. Address 472, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minnéapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—GOOD LOCATION FOR A RE.- 
tail and wholesale flour and feed business. 
Address 474, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE — SECOND-HAND VICTOR 
wheat heaters and Beall wheat steamers, 
tested and guaranteed good as new for 
work, at half price. Willford Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 10 YEARS’ Ex- 
perience will be at liberty after July 1; 
ige 32, married; Pennsylvania territory 
desired; acquainted Ohio, West Virginia, 
Virginia and South Atlantic. Address 475, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A GOOD SECOND-HAND COR- 
liss engine, 100 h-p, together with boiler; 
equipment must be in perfect running 


order; wire specifications, stating price 
and location. Oakdale Milling Co., Oak- 
dale, Neb. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN SMALL OR ME- 
dium-sized mill, wide experience, first- 
class references as to character and abil- 
ity; will make good; no rattle-trap want- 
ed; can do ordinary repair work. Address 
476, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

POSITION WANTED AS FLOUR, FEED OR 
grain salesman; large acquaintance in Vir- 
ginias and other southern territory; with 
reasonably uniform product can produce 
results; temperate and reliable; references, 
Address 469, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SECOND MILLER, 
by temperate, capable, married man of 
40; experienced in mills to 4,000 bbis on 
hard, also soft wheats; have never been 
discharged; guarantee satisfaction; high- 
class references; Northwest preferred. Ad- 
dress Bas care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 











POSITION WANTED. BY MAN OF MA- 
ture judgment and wide experience in 
milling, including domestic sales and ex- 
Port; understand hedging and other meth- 
ods of protecting flour sales; dependable; 
moderate salary to get started; refer- 
ences, Address 470, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


A BARGAIN—COMPLETE MACHINERY 
for 150-bbl flour mill, practically new, 
including wagon and other scales, for sale; 
engine and 80 h-p boiler; must be seen 
to be appreciated; must be disposed of 
within 60 days. D. G. Donahue, 312 
Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Wanted— 
Pennsylvania Representative 


Salesman with acquaintance 
and ability, to sell old, estab- 
lished brand in Pennsylvania; 
the right man can make an 
exceptionally good income with 


this account; correspondence 
confidential. Address 452, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 











WILLIAM FURST 


Attorney at Law 


403 to 407 New York Life Building 


Refers to this 


paper Minneapolis, Minn. 











Throw Money to the 
Flames? 


NEVER! Still many millers 
insist on storing valuable wheat 
in fire-trap grain elevators. 


angler Steel Grain 
Storage 


is FIREPROOF and provides 
a safe way of keeping wheat in 
Al condition. That’s the way 
to keep money from the flames. 


Jos. F. Wangler Company 


Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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EPRESENTATIVE GRAIN DEALERS O@X3 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


January 24, 1917 





A. HUHN, President 


ALEX. G. HUHN, Secretary 


A.HUHN ELEVATOR COMPANY 


OFFICES, 404-406-408 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SELECTING WHEAT ENABLES US 
TO SUPPLY THE MILLING TRADE WITH THE PARTICULAR GRADES 
OF WHEAT WANTED AND CUSTOMERS ORDERING A SPECIAL 
QUALITY CAN DEPEND UPON GETTING THAT AND NO OTHER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











MONARCH 
Elevator Company 


312 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Operating the 
Monarch and Republic Terminal 
Elevators at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Operated in connection with 
Country Elevators in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas 


Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 











Barnes-Ames Co. 
Receivers and Shippers of 
Wheat, Flax, Barley, and other Grains 


Chamber of Commerce 201 Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Duluth, Minn. 





Write or wire for samples 
and quotations - 


THE McCAULL-DINSMORECO. 


CHAMBER COMMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS 


Best Grades of Milling W heat poe mag Pan 


ern White and Spring Varieties 


Fraser-Smith Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Grain Commission Merchants 
Millfeed Shippers 


We specialize in 
the better grades of Millfeed 














B. H. Woopwort#, President 
E. 8S. WoopworTH, Vice-President 
R. P. WoopwortH, Secretary-Treasurer 





We operate Elevators in North Dakota 
and can supply Choice Milling 
Wheat for Millers. 


WOODWORTH ELEVATOR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Choice Milling and Distilling 
E Our Specialty 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO. 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS 














Cargill Commission Co. 


Handlers and Shippers of all Kinds of 


GRAIN 


1104 First National-Soo Line Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Marfield Grain Company 


Can furnish country mills with the qualities of spring 


wheat they desire. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 


Warehousemen—Grain and Merchandise Transferring— 


ELEVATORS 
LOCATED 
Minnesota 
Transfer Ry. 
C.St.P.M.&0.Ry. 


Storage and Forwarding Ry. 
107 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. “g3' X= 








SATISFACTION 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Our great care in the selection 

of al] wheat, and the even and x 
uniform grades shipped by us, is a source of great sat- 
isfaction to our customers. 


>” 4 THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. > 
DULUTH 4 


Business Founded 1852 








VIRGIN We select your kind with 
care. 
MILLING DIRECT TRANSFER 


WHEAT  iientity of the virgin wheat 





W.S.NICHOLSON GRAIN CO., KansasCity, Mo. 


Wheat Bought from Dilts 
is Good Wheat 
to Mill— 


WM. G. DILTS, JR., & CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











* ® 
Wichita 
Country Wheat direct to 
eastern and northern 
mills 


Refer to any miller in Kansas 


J. R. Harold Grain Co. 


Wichita, Kansas 








You Can’t Grind 


the inspection ticket. 
LET US SELECT 


and ship you your 
Southwestern 
wheat. 


Aylsworth-Neal-Tomlin Grain 
Company Kansas City, Mo. 




















E. 8. WoopworTH 
President 


Onas. A. EATON 
Manager 


CONCRETE 
ELEVATOR CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Spring Wheat 


for Millers 


We can offer you one or a hundred cars. 
Send for samples and prices. Write, 
wire or phone. 











